








Construction and Maintenance 
sae enema eee 


State Aid for Street 
Construction 
\ ECENT survey by the Oklahoma 


funicipal Review shows that 25 of 
states give financial aid in the 
iction and maintenance of trunk- 
ehways routed through the cities 
ind yns of those states. Following is 
t resumé of the amount and sources 

te aid in 23 of the states: 
{labama.—Cities receive 20 per cent 
the license fees collected within the 


{rkansas.—The state pays 50 per cent 
cost of trunk-line highways, based 
8-foot width through cities and 
Ince rporated towns. 
fornia.—Counties contribute from 
motor-vehicle funds a portion to cities 
for paving within their boundaries. 


Connecticut—Towns on the state aid 
system each receive a maximum contri- 


bution of $7,000 from the gasoline tax 
and registration fees. 

Illinois —The_ state can build and 
maintain roads through cities and towns, 


i the exception of Chicago. The work 
done by the state. 

Indiana.—One fourth of 1 per cent of 
ill state receipts are distributed to cities 
on a property basis. 

lowa.—Cities receive $200 per mile for 
routes. In cities of than 
2.500 population the cities maintain these 
routes, 


, 


primary less 


Kansas.—Cities of the first and second 
classes receive $250 per mile of state 
roads 

Vaine—On primary roads the town 


receives $60 per mile for maintenance for 
all mileage improved on this system to 
which the state has contributed to the 
cost. On secondary roads the town. pay 
$30 per mile maintenance on improved 
and on third class highways 
each town may have one such highway 
for which the state appropriates funds 
for improvement. Construction is financed 
entirely by the state. 

Varyland.—Twenty per cent of state 
bonds, license fees and gasoline tax col- 
lected in the state is allotted to Baltimore 
County. 

Massachusetts.—In state aid highways 
which are connecting links between cities 
and towns, each of the three authorities, 
town, county and state, pays one-third of 


the cost. 


sections. 


This does not include town 
streets which carry purely local traffic. 
Michigan —Cities receive $2,000 per 


mile of state road within the city limits. 


Minnesota.—Cities and towns receive 
reimbursement for 20-foot widths of pave- 
ment passing through the corporate lim- 
its 


Yew Hampshire ——The towns’ share of 
the construction cost is based on valua- 
tion. The maintenance share is fixed by 
the state and must not exceed 30 cents 
on each $100 valuation. The town co- 
with the state up to $875 per 


operat: 








vear. The towns receive 
990.000 per year. 
Vew Jersey. —tThe state allots funds f 


trom the state 


the construction of trunk lines thr 
cities. 

Vew York—One-fourth of the motor 
vehicle license fees collected within the 


New York City is 
allocated to the municipality. 

North Dakota—-The state allocates 
funds for the construction of trunk lines 
on the Federal aid system through cities 
The work is done under state supervision 

Ohio. 


counties comprising 


Cities receive 50 per cent of the 
license fees and 30 


per cent of the gas 
tax collected within cities for the con 
struction of through highways 20 feet 


wide. Any additional width is paid for 
by the city, and construction is super 
vised by the state. 

South Carolina.—The state builds and 
maintains trunk lines through towns of 


less than 2,500 population. 
Tennessee. The cities 


receive a share 
of the license fees and gasoline tax ex 
pended on state highways through cities 
and towns. The construction and main 
tenance of the roads is under state supe! 
vision. 


Virginia.—The state builds and main 
tains highways through towns of less than 
3.500 inhabitants. 

W ashington.—The 
per mile of state road through the muni 
ipalities. 

Wisconsin.—The cities receive a share 
of the license and tax. 
amounting to $300 to $500 per mile of 
state road within the and 
$925 to $200 per mile of citv streets not 


cities receive $500 


fees gasoline 


cities, trom 


a part of the state or county road system 


Paving a Trail in a 
County Park 
FrORTUNE LAKE PARK, the 


name of 
large tract of land four miles from Crys 
tal Falls, lron County, Mich., which was 
purchased a few years ago for a publi 
park by the County Commissioners. The 
park is heavily timbered with virgin for 
ests, and a beautiful body of water known 
as Fortune Lake is included within its 
boundaries. A main trail about 14 feet 
in width traverses the center of the park. 
The trail was maintained satisfactorily 
by periodical surfacing with trap chips 
until the increased traffic caused so 
much dust that the Road Commission 
found paving to be necessary. The exist- 
ing roadway surface, which contained 
an adequate thickness of compacted trap 
chips, was brought to true cross-section 
by blading with an 8-foot power grader. 
Clean, crushed trap from 114 te 14-inch 
in size was obtained from the county 
quarry and spread to a depth of about 
21% inches. The spdeanig was finished 


Indian 


which is Be-wa-bic. is a 


with the power grader. 
About 34-gallon per square yard of 
water was used to dampen the rock, and 
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lhen 


Bitumuls HRM was applied at the 


rate of %4-gallon per square yard Phi 
power grader was used for mixing. Thx 
asphalt emulsion coated aggregate was 
bladed from the sides to a center wind 
row, from which it was spread uni 


formly over the road surface. Two trips 
of the grader on resulted in 
excellent this, { 
gallon yard of the Bitumuls 
after it had fully set 
hours, the roadway was 
rolled with a 10-ton roller 
Stone chips from 14-inch to 40 mesh wer 
spread at the rate of 20 pounds per 
yard. The surface was then 
broomed and thoroughly rolled, and 
ned to traffic. 


eu h side 


mixing. Following 
per square 
was applied, and 
in about three 


thoroughly 


sqjuare 


road Was Ope 


Repairing Cuts on Paved 
Streets in 


THE city Allentown re 

quire that the publie utility or other 
corporation or individual which 
make a cut in a city street where the 
repair or installation of subsurface work 
is to be done must secure a permit. The 
replacing of the pavement surface on 
brick, concrete and tar and asphalt ma 
cadam streets is done by city forces The 
the permit of the individual or 
corporation making the cut is $4 pet 
square yard on brick streets plus the 
cost of new brick, $6 per square yard on 


{llentown, Pa. 


ordinan es of 


must 


cost ot 


concrete streets, and $2 per square yard 
on oil-bound macadam streets, plus 10 
per cent tor On streets sur 
faced with sheet asphalt, asphaltic co: 
and other permanent black tops 
the replacing of the cut is done by con 
tract. In the contract made May 5, 1931. 
the charges shown in the following table 
were act epted. These contract costs plus 
10 per cent constitute the charge made 
against the individual or utility making 


overhead. 


crete 





the permanent cut which must be re 
paired. 
Unit 
Costs 
( ete base 6 inches thick $1.55 
. 2 00 
ase 3 1. 25 
t pavement 2 1 40 
t top surface l iA) 
Sheet asphalt top surface M4 
witD paint coat 
Binder mixture 4 80 tor 
Binder placing and rolling 10 aq j 
Op surface mixture 7.75 ton 
lop surface mixture placing and rolling 16 aq 
Heater work 15 
Paint at 07 
EARLE W. MECKLEY 
City Engineer 





See the 1932 Municipal 
Index for five important ar- 
ticles on Street and Road 
Construction and Mainte- 
nance, 

















COLUMBUS 


discovers 
some new 
ideas in 
ea elevated 
tanks 
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YOLUMBUS, Ohio, is the latest American city to 
C join the small circle of those who boast a 2- 
million-gallon elevated water iank. This thriving 
metropolis of nearly 300,000 population has not only 
provided adequate storage capacity in its new tank— 
it has selected the type of structure with great care and 
has embodied features new in this construction. 

For a tank of this size the Horton radial-cone- 
bottom type has important advantages over other de- 
signs. One of its chief merits is its flexibility. Any 
combination of capacity and depth of tank is possible 
with this design, making it particularly attractive for 
large capacities and small range of head between a 
full and empty tank. The Columbus tank is not a 
shallow tank because a small range of head was not 
necessary. But this design would permit a capacity of 
2 million gallons to be provided within a range of head 
of 20-foot instead of the 50-foot used in this case. 

The city of Columbus also found that attractive 
appearance could be attained in a large tank without 
excessive cost for ornamentation. The shape of bot- 
tom and roof was carefully worked out to give pleasing 
proportions and lines without waste. The e¢ ustomary 
eave is eliminated and the ellipsoidal roof joins di- 
rectly to the tank shell, and the high water line is twelve 
feet above the ordinary eave line. The bottom holds 
$30,000 gallons of water, and space in the roof is 
utilized for the storage of 470,000 gallons. 

A complete description of this latest development 
in Horton tanks will be supplied gladly by our nearest 
office together with estimating data on tanks of any 
type or size in which you are interested. 





De you mention THe American City? 


HORTON TANKS 


Please do. 
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CHICAGO 
BRIDGE 
& TRON 
WORKS 


...2127 Old Colony Bide 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Bide 
eee ee 2236 Midland Bids 
PTT ETT Te 1501 Lafayette Bide 















Philadelphia. 2616 “1616” Walnut St. Bide 
Boston........ 1501 Consolidated Gas Bidz 
EE s oc 0 cee 6 te 1502 Fiftieth St.. ' 
PRERB. cc cccccccceseoves 1206 Burt Bide 
San Francisco........... 1033 Rialto Bide. 
Seattle. .......++.+....--4343 Smith Tower 
MemsGeMe scccccccccre 1101 Electric Bide 
Beles. cccccccccccess 1425 Phileade Bide 
Los Angeles...... 1303 Pacifie Mutual Bide 
ts, Geiss cc Kettevonnl Apartade 2507 







Fabricating plants in Chicago, Bir 
mingham, and Greenville, Pa 

















Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


A TA CL ES TES TN EE TOES SACI 


Tastes Due to Chlorination 
of Water 


| juite important when water is dis- 
ted with chlorine that the opera- 
t ike record of 


of disagreeable tastes and odors 


careful the occur- 


treated water. because no wate1 


plant is entirely satisfactory 
vater of an unpleasant physical 


nat S produced. even though it is of 
as sanitary quality. Tastes in chlor- 
| water are usually due to one of 


causes; (1) the presence of exces 


nounts of residual chlorine; (2) 


f 


iction of phenol or carbolic com 


| ls with the chlorine added to the 
ter and (3) the reaction of the 
rine with organic matter or with oils 
rated by micro-organisms. or with 
the decomposition produc ts of such or 
vanisims. 
Tastes due to excessive amounts ot 
sidual chlorine can be easily avoided 


hy reducing the chlorine dose. if this can 
] aone 


without lowering the efficiency 
f chlorination. If effective chlorination 


ot 


ve obtained without the produc- 
of free chlorine tastes in the treated 

improved preliminary treatment is 
necessary in order that treated water of 
satisfactory physical quality may be pro- 


duced. If improved preliminary treat- 
ment is not economical. requiring the 
construction of costly filtration plants. 
ete it may be feasible to utilize the 


known as 


superchlorination, 
vhich involves the use of relatively large 
lorine doses to sterilize the water, fol- 
wed by the application of sodium thio- 
sulphur 
chlorine 


sulphite or 
the 
dose after a suitable disinfection period 


has elapsed. 


sulphate. sodium 


dioxide to remove excess 
This process is especially 
alkaline have to 
hlorinated, because experience has 
that such waters in 
cannot be treated with large doses of 
rine without the production of tastes. 
ihis situation is apparently due to the 
that the chlorine reacts with the 
1 the water to form hypochlorite, 
persists much longer than would 
residual chlorine itself. Water from the 
Great Lakes has shown this characteris- 
the permissible chlorine doses 
is restricted. The softened wate 
is, Texas, also has a noticeable 
ifter chlorination. The formation 
iste was prevented by decreasing 
dose in order not to form nor- 
bonates necessary for the forma- 
stable hypochlorites. 


tluable when waters 


most cases 


Protection and 


liscussion in “The 
Water 


Sanitation, New York State 


Publ « Supplies.” issued 














Reservoir Used for a Park 


TT HE roof of the Beverly Hills, ¢ 

city reservoir has been transformed 
into a park. A _ well-kept 
the roof. and trees and 
planted around its rim. Realizing the 
possibilities of using the reservoir area 
for park ground, 
scheme into effect. 


ilif 


lawn CoVerTs 


shi ibbers are 


city planners put this 


The area of the reservoir is only 1] 
acres. while that of the park is 3 acres 
In the center of the artificially created 


electrically illumi 


' 


park grounds is an 
nated fountain 
scattered about the 

The 


crete 


and cemet benches are 


park 
the 8.000.000-callon 


covered reservoir is a 


root ot con 
if bar 


rel arches with 10-foot spans, made of 3 


Series ¢ 


inch Gunite. The arch rise is 1 foot iy 
the 10-foot span. Tile drains lie in the 
valleys between the arches, over whicl 

feet of soil has been placed The soil 
is only 12 inches thick on the crowns of 


the arches. but is at least 2 feet in de pth 
in other portions of the park. 

As the temperature of 
the reservoir is uniformly 
grees. the lawn over the entire area is 
kept in almost perfect condition during 
the winter. 


the water i 


about ‘0 de 


CLYDE KIMBALI 


Water Works 
Hills, Calif 


Superintendent, Bev 


The Service of Service Pipes 
Q§ the many elements forming the 

various parts of a water-works 
tem. service pipes seem to be the least 
standardized. 


SVs 


The problem of selecting 
suitable material for service connections 
: when it i 
part, con 
deep, that is 


Minnesota 
the most 
nections are made quite 


is a real one in 


considered that, for 


practically 8 feet, and that they ar 
covered by a heavy, expensive pave 
ment which can be more or less dan 


aged by a defect in the service. All 


water-works officials understand how 
costly the waste of water is, as well as 
the making of repairs. Aside from the 


practical and physical features of the 
service connections. the corrosiveness oat 
the effect health 


are also to be into consideration 


and its 
taken 
1 


Various metals have been used. and all 


material upon 


been more or less satisfactory 
Saint 


varied as in almost any 


have 
Paul has been as 
other city kor 


i xper ience at 


manv vears extra-strong lead with brass 
fittings was used almost exclusively In 
time. the 2-inch size began to give troubl 
due to the fact that the lead did not hay 
tensile strength enough to resist burst 
ing pressure. Galvanized iron was then 


substituted and was used for many years 
almost exclusively for the 
though lead continued to be used for the 
114-inch and smaller sizes. The 


ied tron pipe had a life conside ral ly 


2-inch. al 


galvan 
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longer that that of black iro owever, 
it corroded rather badly and its averag 
life was not longer than fifteen y 
li rae tte this I ‘ ‘ 
ast piy e had the ? 
_ idopted, but 
trouble was an ; a 
Wds ! ded dlis ! | : 
trol bre iki! | \ decided 
try brass pipe It was practi ills 
possible however. to thread tl pipe 
eet tight-screwed ‘ | if ill 
! illy copper ful va tried and 
found to be the most satisfact 
naterial vet ed , ® j 
for all SI7ZCsS > inches ind sn illes 
Copper tubing can be had at much |e 
cost per toot than the same size in Ie 
and is made by several companies; there 
fore. it readily available at competi 
tive prices Phe ervice connection ¢ ) 
he made up ef one or more piece of 
coppel tubing ind the connection to the 


corporation stop ar d 
as the 


a solder 


curb stop, as well 
made either with 


flanged 


splices can be 


wiped jot of i union 
joint The Various fittings voing with 
the copper tubing can be had from two 
competitive companies <9 there is no risk 
ol paving exorbitant prices 
We have also experimented with 
freezing of the copper, and find that it 
will stretch sufficiently for at least two 
times to prevent the pipe from splitti: 
This is also the case with lead pipe 
LEONARD N. THOMPSON 
Gener Super niles ad Es 
Water Department, Si. Paul, M 


Municipal Ownership of 
Water Plant Reduced 
Typhoid Rate 


Tul transformation of the polluted 
Missouri 
mestit under 
ship of the Kansas 
works. is best illustrated by the 
records the death rate from 
typhoid fever at the time the 
quired the property in 1909 with the 1930 
death rate 
The death rate 
100.000 in 1909 


River water to a pure do 


wate! municipal ownet 


City, Kans., water 


compa! ing 


city 


Irom typhoid 
Irom typhe id tever pe 


was 12.4 thi hac 


dropped to 1.8 pel 100.000 in 1930 The 
number of lives saved in 21 years he 
tween 1909 and 1930 by this reduction 


in typhoid death rate is 
number ot consumers 


698. while there were only 6.350 e 
sumers in 1909 
JAMES D. DONOY 
M | wt v 
I Pub tt D 
W I a r, k 








The shop testing to which Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal 
Pumps are subjected is insurance to buyers that these 
pumps will give the performance guaranteed. Testing 
facilities at Allis-Chalmers permit testing comparatively 
large size pumps as this 42” x 36’, 42,000 g.p.m. at 
20 ft. head, pump illustrates. This facilitates the ob 
taining of engineering data for continually improving 
designs. The purchaser of an Allis-Chalmers Centrifu- 
gal Pump, therefore, gets the double benefit of tested 
pumps that embody the latest and best features in design 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CHARLES H. BLIVEN ROBERT COLEMAN R. SMITH 
Water Supply Division Manager, Water Works Supt., Water Dept 

Norfolk, Va Selma, Ala Bedford, Ohio 

Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1918) pp P 92 


Who's Who 


Water Supply 


The 5lst of a Series of Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials Which 
EDCAR C. BRANTLY Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- 


Mer., Water, Gas & Electric Dep's uary, 1928 
Danville, ; 
(Appo_nted 











E. F. DUGGER WILLIAM S. PATTON RICHARD F. WAGNER 
zr., Water Works Com- Mer., Water Works Director, Water Dept 
n, Newport News, Va Ashland, Ky Lynchburg, Va 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1920) 








JAMES BEDELL EDWARD R. HANS BEN R. DOUGHERTY 
Board of Water Commrs Supt., Light & Water Works i tichmond Water & | 
Ossining, N. Y. Bluffton, Ind Co., Richmond, Ky 
Appointed 1903) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1903) 











HOWARD E. WOLBERT 
Supt Board of V 

Mt. Vernon 

(Appoint 


Water Supply 

















EDWARD F. MORGAN, JR 
Supt., Public Work 
Hudson, Ma 

(Appo'nted 














RAY CROZIER 


BARNEY BROWN 


Chief Engr., Hot Springs Water 


( Hot Springs, Ark 
(Appointed 1920) 
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Colas is the ideal method of applying a high quality 
asphalt binder. Colas is pure asphalt emulsified, pro- 
viding better roads at lower cost. Its rapidly increasing 
use by highway engineers all over the world is proof o! 
its qualities. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SHELL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


SHELL EASTERN 


Licensees of Colas Roads, Inc., New York City 
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Standards for Manhole 
Frames and Covers 





\ ’ROPOSAL for an American stand 
ird for manhole frames and covers. 
ining recommendations for 13 types 
types of covers to re- 





imes and 7 
the thousands of types now in use, 








recently been published by the 
rican Standards Association, spon- 
bv the American Society of Civil 
sineers and the telephone group. The 





ind for many different designs and 
- of openings for manholes by the va- 
is public utilities and municipal de- 
ments which make use of manholes 
their underground pipes and _ lines 
difficulties in manufacture 
replacement of manhole frames and 
vers The present concerted effort to 
indardize on a few sizes and styles is 
the result of this situation. 


The proposed standard includes draw 


es showing designs and dimensions for 
13 types of manhole frames and the 








caused 














7 types of manhole covers which are 
recommended. The draft also includes 
specifications for hydrant and service 





valve boxes. Specifications are given for 
the gray-iron and carbon-steel castings to 
be used in the manufacture of manhole 
and boxes. Standard 
methods of test are provided by which 
both manufacturers and purchasers can 
determine compliance with the specifica- 
tions. In the discussion the report says, 
In one city alone having a population 
of about 500,000, it is estimated that 
there are at least 100 different types and 
sizes in A single foundry in an- 
other city reports that it has about 2,000 
different sets of patterns for manhole 
frames and covers, and nearly 600 of 
these sets of patterns are listed as being 
tive at the present time. The great ma 
rity of these differences in type and 
cannot be justified on any logical 
sis. Some manhole covers in use today 
square while other are rectangular: 
ny of them are round, and some have 
been noted that are elliptical in shape. 
one of the general shapes a great 
many types and sizes are produced, 
owing to different ideas in regard to de- 
ails of design such as ribbing, holes for 
ng hooks, dimensions and pattern of 
op of the cover. 
iously, this is a field in which there 
siderable to be gained through sim 
ition and standardization. For ex- 
breakage due to insufficient metal. 
iality of metal, and non-uniform 
ition of metal, could be elimi- 
special core work and other in- 
: 1 costs of molding to care for 
ssary features that have been in- 
d into what was previously a good 
al design, would not be necessary: 
tion of patterns and increased pat- 
ts where slight and unnecessary 
in design necessitate a new pat- 
ild be things of the past; and 







Irames, covers 











use.” 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


TT A SE TE SS IT I TAI ES RIE | MRR II 


waste of metal where castings are made 


too heavy would not occur. 

In addition to all the 
tained through the elimination 
undesirable features. 


advantages ob 
if these 
the standardization 
of the relatively few necessary types and 
sizes would 


permit greater quantities of 


castings to be contracted at one time and 
the consequent lowering of costs. Wher 
there is a continued demand for the same 


types and sizes of castings, manufactur 
ers do not hesitate to carry a reasonabl 
stock, and the manufacture of thes 
stocks can be carried on during dull pe 
riods, thereby helping to keep men em 
ployed and at the 
overhead expense. 


same time reducing 


Copies of the draft are available from 
the American Standards Association, 29 
West 39th Street. New York. 


Financing of Sewage-W orks 

Operation 

( NE of the most important matters af 
fecting the 

works is 


successful operation of 
proper funds that 
Most sewage works owne d and 


sewage 


purpose. 


lor 


operated by municipalities or other po 
litical are out of 
the general tax levies. It is frequently 
the aim of those public officials who de- 
cide the amount of 
propriated for annual operating budgets, 
to keep the tax rate as low as possible 
The result is that funds for the efficient 
operation of sewage plants are generally 
inadequate. In order to such 
conditions, attempts have been made to 
method of 
financing sewage-works operation 


subdivisions financed 


money to be ap 


correct 


find some other practicable 


The Legislature of the state of Ohio 
has which permits the 
council of any city or village in that state 
to establish by ordinance equitable rates 
or charges for 
provided in the Ohio law that these rates 
are to be paid only by those persons who 


passed a law 


sewerage service. It is 


are served by the sewerage system. In 
Ohio a number of the smaller cities, in 
cluding Oxford and Salem. 
and the large city of Dayton, have passed 
the necessary result of 
this law. 

The committee of the 
neering Division, American 
Civil Engineers, on operations 
and control reported that it believes that 
as far as practicable the maintenance 
and operation of sewage works as 
as the tributary sewerage systems should 
be financed by funds collected from the 
persons or property owners who are bene 


Delaware. 
ordinances as a 


Society oft 


sanitary 


seware 


well 


fited. These funds should be levied i 
the form of rent payable at stated inter 
vals, and should be used only for the 
maintenance and operation of the sew 
age works and the sewerage system. Thy 


financing of the cost of construction ot 
sewage works should be borne by the en 


tire community benefited. 


SEW ERAGE 
and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 








The Operation of 
Sludge Beds 
PP ROBABI Y the 


weakest and most un 


dersized member of the average sew 
age plant is the sludge bed S| idge beds 
should be of ample size, of ample depth 
proper material and well under 
drained. If the bed is too small. the dose 
of sludge will be too thick and slow 
drying: if the bed is thin, the sludge 
will invariably work down to the under 
drain, which will necessitate digging up 
the drains and then rebuilding the bed 
and if insufficiently underdrained. the 
bed will be sluggish and will clog 

The sludge drying bed must be pre 
served in good condition by keeping it in 


a deep porous condition with fine mate 
rial, sand or fine cinders on 
vent the sludge 


top to pre 


from working down into 


the bed. It must be thoroughly cleaned 
after each use, for a fresh dose should 
never be run onto old sludge on the bed 

Poor sludge may be materially im 
proved by the application of a solution 
of alum or ferric chloride to the sludge 
as it is drawn from the tank Such an 
application coagulates the colloidal sus 
pensions in the sludge, thus releasir 
the water and permitting it to drain 
away 

When you draw sludge reme mber this 
have your bed ia good condition and 
know what kind of sludge you have to 
draw. Then do not put on the bed any 
more than will dry in a reasonable time 
or else the bed will be tied up under a 
sludge pond forever and a day. Several 
thin doses can be dried and removed 
from a bed in the time it takes to dry a 
dose too thick to drain properly It 
frequently happens that just when a dose 
will not drain properly the bed S 
urgently needed. This necessitates han 
dling only partially dried sludge, which 
is a very costly and often a nuisance-pro 
ducing process In the use of gla 
covered beds, pay particular attention to 
ventilation. Water does not evaporate 


from a stoppered bottle. 





Read These Articles in The 


1932 Municipal Index: 


“Sewer Rentals or Charges 


for Sewerage Service” 


“Sewage Disposal for the 


Small City” 
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STOP 


GERM-SPREADING 


Many vital improvements have been made in drinking 
methods, but, heading the list, is the R-S Vertico-Slant 
Sanitary Fountain—an advantage which stops germ- 
spreading. 

This fountain never feels the touch of contaminated 
mouths and lips. It prevents them from even coming close 
to the jet that spouts the water. | 

The Vertico-Slant with the water passing angularly from 
jet to mouth makes each drink a safe and sanitary one. 
Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


446 NO. FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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L. E. DEMPSEY MARK BOWEN OLAF SKRAMSTAD WALTER W. GRA 
Supt. of Sanitation Supt., Dept. Public Works an int Highway Eng Otter ‘ 
Greensboro, N. C. -ngineering I Fe 

Dearborn, Mich (Apy 


| | i Pw 7 
Who's Who 
| among 
_ - e * 
Sanitation 
e e 

Officials 

—— One of a Series of Portraits of Engineering Officials 


. Which Has Appeared Monthly Since April, 1928 a 


Sanitary and Street Dept v 


Fayetteville, N. ¢ * : | 
































H. WELLS J. FRANK BOWEN R. A. DAHMS HARRY F. HARRIS 
f Engr., Dept. of Public City Engineer ) Highway Engr., Cass ty Engr., Mercer ¢ 
rvic Newark, Ohio Manchester, Cont Walker, Minn Trenton, NJ 
(Appointed 1902) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed ) 
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\NKLIN BUCHANAN JOHN M. POWELI CLAIR J. SWIFT IRVING BACON 
igr., Middlesex Co City Engineer County Highway Engr., Blu ( mor 
Brunswick, N. J. Elyria, Ohi Earth Co., Mankat« M 
ppointed 1927) (Appointed 1919) (Appo nted 1926) 
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Engine room « 
Sullivan, Illinois, my- 


14 
o 
- lesels SQUE 
nicipal plant sh wing 
$ () two of the F-M Die- 
sels. It’s one of the 
neatest plants in the 


the 






State. 














Sullivan installation 
pays for itself and 
earns substantial net 







surplus 





















In 1927, the municipally-owned electric light and power plant Fairbanks-Morse 
of Sullivan, Illinois, changed from steam to Fairbanks-Morse oe ge ocnln 
Diesel equipment. Two F-M Diesel generating sets of 180 and ee Pop 
240 hp. replaced two obsolete steam engines. following municipali- 

The improvement in service made possible by this change result- ties: 
ed in a steady increase in the load. In 1928, it was necessary to Tie, Tous 
install an additional unit to take care of the increased demand. Falls City, Nebr 
This last unit, with capacity of 360 hp., gave the plant a total ettuatee, Kane 
capacity of 780 hp. Slater, Mo. 

Immediately following the change from steam to F-M Diesel Dennen: Bans 
Engines, savings on fuel, labor and repairs amounted to approxi- Sullivan, Ill. 
mately $750 per month, which paid for the engines in a remarkably Seon, Dal. 
short time. Hearne, Texas 

Gross receipts of the plant for the fiscal year ending in May, Siiitntittee We 
1930, were sufficient to return a substantial net surplus to the Cia. Bets 
general fund, after all operating costs and the payments on the Siieniien, Wich. 
360-hp. engine had been deducted. Plaquemine, La. 

Why not determine what F-M Diesels can accomplish for your Covlaaton, Tens 
city? The services of a Fairbanks-Morse engineer are at your Didiieenin, Pe. 
disposal for consultation on your specific problems. Literature Sith Catine lowe 
upon request. No obligation. Wickenburg, Ariz 

FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. a. 
Blooming ‘Prairie, 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago Minn. 
32 branches at vour service throughout the United States 














FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


diesel engines 


25 to 1400 Horsepower 








Wher te for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 











METHODS and COSTS of 
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The Christmas Aftermath at 
the Municipal Incinerator 


\> America has the Grand Canyon {0 
ts old razor blades, so Providence: 
has the municipal incinerator for 
Christmas trees. That needled pin 
of green and tinsel and brig 
iments which appeared in the front 
time on the night befor 
Christmas just one quick “pfftt” 
when it was shoved through the fire-doors 
incinerator. Whole forests ot 
trees, thoroughly dried 
and hence satisfactorily combustible, 
were eaten up by the incinerator daily. 
Although it did not seem quite right, the 
incinerator began to receive Christmas 
trees for burning on Christmas eve. They 
came from dealers who were unable te 
dispose of their stocks. After the initial 
burst of flame, things quieted down until 
after New Year’s Day. On January 
the trucks were bringing in nearly 1.000 
trees daily, and they continued to do so 
until well into February. 

\ year ago, the Kinsley Avenue incin 
erator burned up more than 50,000 trees, 
hundreds of wreaths of holly and whole 
truckloads of Christmas wrapping papers. 
This year the load was even bigger. Lots 
of trees came in fully trimmed, the 
people not having taken the trouble + 
put the strings of tinsel and the fragile 
ornaments away for next year. The in 
cinerator operating personnel did not 
have time to remove the trimmings, s° 
in they went just as they were received 
at the plant. Although the burning of 
the Christmas trees was at its peak early 
in January, it will continue, judging b: 
last year’s experience, until June. It is 

exactly why people keep 
trees until June, but it is 
thought that they may put them in the 
yards for decoration or under the front 
porch and then forget about them. 

The incinerator crew puts the trees 
into the fire pit where the refuse is 
burned. The trees go in butt end first. 
there is a lively crackle, a burst of flame 
and then nothing but a skeleton of a 
tree left to burn at a slower rate. The 
trees are so full of sap that they tend 
the grates. hence, during the 
Christmas the fires have to be 
dumped every two hours instead of every 
three hours, as is customary. The trees 
seem to be of little or no value in helping 
to burn the refuse. 

In getting the trees out of the way, th: 
Incinerator Department has the active 
and moral support of the Fire Prevention 
Bure of the Providence Fire Depart 
ment, and of the Providence Safety Coun- 
cil. Christmas trees standing for days in 
a heated room get very dry; it does not 
take much to set them on fire and it is 
best to get them out of the way. 


I n some 
was 


of the 


Christmas out 


not known 
Christmas 


to ¢ log 


season 


IRVING STONE, 


ntendent, Incinerating Plant, Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Sup 


Brockton, Mass. 

In Brockton, population 63,797, 
garbage is collected by the city, using 
l-ton motor trucks. 
The garbage is disposed of by feeding to 
WittiAM~ =Bamrorp, 


Department of Public Welfare 


eight wagons and five 


swine. Overseer. 


Brookline. Mass. 


The town of Brookline. population 47, 
190, which is completely surrounded by 
the city of Boston, collects all garbage 
within town limits by municipal equip 
ment, which includes six 5-ton Mack 
trucks with 5-yard bodies. The garbage 
is disposed of by feeding to 
DanieL G. Lacy, 
Streets. 


hogs. 


Superintendent of 


Everett, Mass. 


The city of Everett, population 48,073, 
pays a contractor to collect garbage 
throughout the city. He four 
horse 7- to 8-cord-foot wagons and two 4 
cord-foot motor trucks. The garbage is 
disposed of by plowing under for use as 
a fertilizer. Two trips are made daily 
to the disposal Put BoaRD oO} 
HEALTH. 


uses 


site 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


A contractor is paid by the city of 
Fitchburg, population 40,692, to collect 
all of the garbage, using three 3-ton 
trucks with 12 x 6 x 2-foot bodies. The 
garbage is fed to pigs for disposal. 
Frep. R. Brigham, Agent, Board of 


Health. 


Greenfield, Mass. 


A contract is made with an individual 
vy the city, population 15,500, for the 
collection of garbage. He uses one 
wagon with a 10 x 3 x 2-foot body, two 
Mack trucks with 12 x 5 x 2%%-foot 
bodies, and one Chevrolet truck with an 
8 x 4 x 2-foot body. The garbage is 
fed to hogs as a means of disposal. 
Grorce P. Moore, Health Agent. 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


The city of Royal Oak, with a popu 
lation of 22,904, handles all of its gar 
bage collection with municipal 
equipment, which includes two 14-ton 
Chevrolet trucks with 14-yard bodies 
and one 114-ton Ford truck similarly 
equipped. The garbage is taken from 
the city by an owner who hauls to his 
own piggery at no cost to the city.—E. M 
SuHarter, City Engineer. 


motor 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Approximately one-half of the garbage 
in St. Paul, population 271,606, is col- 
lected by the city, and the other half by 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
ana 
DISPOSAL 








farmers, who use the garbage tor 
feeding he trucks and 
are not paid by the city for their services 
as scavengers. The city fourteen 
2\-yard trailers for collection. All of 
the garbage is disposed of by feeding to 
hogs.—I. E. Gorruirs 
vl Sanitation. 


farmers use 


uses 


Superintendent 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


The city of Vicksburg. 
943, collects all of the 
corporate 


population ye M 
garbage within the 


limits, fourteen carts 
with 5-foot x 3-foot 6-inch x 2-foot bodies, 
and -ton truck 
foot x 30-inch body. dis 
posed of by filling in ravines and cover 
ing over with dirt, for Vicksburg is a very 
hilly Trucks and carts fol 
low the street flusher, picking up all rub 
bish, also all cold ashes, and tree limbs, 
shrubbery, leaves, et D. P. KENNEDY, 
Ofhicer. 


using 


one with a 9-foot x 6 


The garbage is 


community. 


Sanitary 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


The city of St 
935. 


Joseph, population 80, 
makes no arrangement for the mu 
nicipal collection of garbage. It is han- 
dled entirely by 
by the householder. 

are ten 10 x 3-foot 

ton, two 3-ton and 
trucks. The garbage 
hog feeding.——Joun R. 


Board of Health 


a private collector paid 
In this service there 
and 


wagons two o 


one 2-ton motor 


is dispos d of by 
Benper, Clerk, 


Helena, Mont. 


The city of Helena, population 11,803, 
collects garbage with municipal equip- 
ment throughout the city. The 
equipment includes four 2-yard wagons 
and 21%-yard truck. The 
is disposed of on the city 
Tuomas C. Patrick, Coun 


colle ction 
one garbage 
dumps 
ilman 


Kalispell, Mont. 


Garbage throughout the Kalis 
pe ll is collected by a contractor paid by 
the city, population 6,094. The contrac 
motor truck and collects 
the residential district, 

five months, 


week 


city ol 


one 
week in 
during the 


tor uses 
once a 
except summer! 
when collection is made twice a 
Epwarp Dickey, City Clerk. 


Lewistown, Mont. 


\ private collector paid by the house: 
holder collects garbage in | ewiston, pop 
ulation He uses several types of 
motor trucks and disposes of the garbage 
at a dump under city supervision.—Ray 
B. Haicut, Sanitary Officer. 


= ce 
5,358. 









GAMEWELL sprinkter 
WATCHMAN 


supervises 
2604 SPRINKLER HEADS 


in new 
WESTERN ELECTRIC 


WAREHOUSE 
















N this modern warehouse just erected at Watertown, 
Mass., by the New England Telephone & Telegraph This is the Svrinkler Watchman 


Company and occupied by the Western Electric Company, Which automatically sends ar 
604 sprinkler heads hich make up three wet and one *2™ to the municipal fire de 
é prinkter hea¢ which make Pp e€ € an yn partment when a sprinkler head 
dry pipe sprinkler systems, are constantly supervised by goes off. An alarm can also be 
1 Gamewell Sprinkler Watchman. manually transmitted as shown 

by a person discovering a fire 
before the sprinklers operate 










The Gamewell Sprinkler Watchman is the simplest. 
quickest, most reliable and least expensive of all forms of 
sprinkler It consists simply of: 






supervision. 








1. A Gamewell municipal fire alarm box (master model) 
i rinkler va 2. 
S «1 3 \ pressure pump of the hand or automatic type (needed only on wet pipe systems) 
Sprinkler : 5 J 





A circuit opener for each sprinkler riser valve 







Watchman 





When a sprinkler head goes off, the flow of water operates the riser valve of the sprinkler 
system, which in turn causes the circuit opener to trip the fire alarm box, and the latter trans- 
mits its signal directly to the municipal fire department. 







Municipal officials should offer Sprinkler Watchman protection to the business concerns 
in their cities. They are the heavy taxpayers—contributing most toward the operation of the 
fire department. Furthermore, they are the lifeblood of your community. Serious fire or 
water damage would badly cripple any of them or perhaps drive it out of business, thus 
seriously affecting the prosperity of your city. 









Any fire chief will convince you of the value of a prompt alarm. Through the installation 
of Sprinkler Watchmen you can make every sprinkler head in your city a fire department nerve 
that will automatically notify the fire department when a fire starts. Hundreds of Sprinkler 
Watchmen are now in service in all parts of the country. 










An alarm can be sent mar al ) Let Gamevwell Fire Alarm Boxes 

( f a bullding 

gh ons f these Remots 

ri t Stations nnected with 
Sprinkler Watchman. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 












Keep an Eye on the Sprinkler Systems of Your City 


























of Interest to 





Police—Fire—Safety Items 


A Le OEE LC TTT AE IOS I IS I Re TERRE ES 


Police and Fire Broadcasting 
Systems in Many Cities 


Rot for sending out information on 
newly committed crimes to police 
cars and for transmitting emer- 
the use 
Its em- 


wl” 
alarms to fire companies, 
radio by cities is spreading. 
yment for police purposes is the more 
ilar. The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. as reported in the February issue of 
Public Management, gives 43 cities, two 
inties and three states as operating po- 
radios, with ten other cities in pos- 
<sion of construction permits and 
elve applications pending. The Neu 
Sun for March 5 lists 83 police and 
fre radio stations as of March 1, includ 
nine that are owned by five states, 
nd five marine fire stations, as well as 69 
stations operating in 64 municipali- 
as follows: 

Fresno, Pasadena, San 
and Vallejo, Calif.; Den 
Washington, D. ( Atlanta, Ga.; 
Ill.: Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, Kokomo 
hmond, Ind.; Cedar Rapids, Davenport 
sines, lowa; Topeka and Wichita, Kan 
isville, Ky.; Arlington, Brookline and 
Mass.; Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Pointe, Highland Park and _ Lansing, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas 
i St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Auburn, 
New York, Rochester and Syracuse, 
Charlotte, N. ¢ Akron, Cincinnati, Cleve 
Columbus, Dayton, Toledo and Youngs 
Ohio; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; 
tland, Ore.; Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
lence, R. 1.; Memphis, Tenn.; Beaumont, 
Houston and Fort Worth, Texas; Salt 
City. Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Milwaukee, 

ind Henolulu, Hawaii 


One ot the 


described below. 


kersfield, Berkeley, 
San Jose, Tulare 


new city installations is 


juburn, N. Y., Adds 
Police Radio 


W HEN the Police Department of Au- 

burn, N. Y., was equipped only 
with the telephone call system, time was 
often lost, between report calls, in dis- 
patching prowl cars to the point where 
needed. After much investigation, Chief 
Chester J. Bills convinced that a 
radio-te lephone system would solve the 


was 


problem. 
\ short time later, the City 
ded to build a new central police and 
fre headquarters on the site of the 100- 
year-old City Hall, long condemned as 
unsafe. The plans for the police build- 
nade provision for the radio instal- 


Council 


\fter months of investigation of the 
initial cost and operating expense 
various equipment manufactured 

by the reputable radio companies as well 
hat designed by local radio engineer- 


talent, a 7-A-50 De Forest radio- 
transmitter, of 50 watts output, 
irchased and installed by the elec- 
contractor who wired the building. 
riter cooperated with the Chief in 
estigation and tests. 
prowl cars are equipped with 


Stromberg-Carlson superheterodyne com 
follow 
time 


pact auto receivers These cars 
schedules and routes so that at 
headquarters can dispatch one o1 
cars and get it to any point in the city in 


ot rece ipt 


any 


more 


an average time of one minute 
of a complaint or alarm. 

In the signal room the operator sits at 
the telephone switchboard, on which are 
all department telephones, call boxes and 
public trunk lines. Within reach of his 
right hand is the control operating the 
radio transmitter. By turning his head 
slightly he talks into the operator’s micro 
phone and give orders to all cars direct. 
{ microphone and signal box is also lo 
cated within reach of the Chief and of 
the Captain of Police. At the left of the 
operator is the indicating alarm panel, 
connecting all the banks, the City Treas- 
urer’s office and the state prison. Push- 
ing any concealed button, cutting any 
wires or illegal entry to any of the banks 
will instantly indicate trouble and its lo 
cation. Cars are dispatched to the indi- 
cated location, arriving before any out- 
sider knows an alarm has been given. 

Periodic tests are made with the prowl 
cars to indicate that the system is in good 
order. Upon any car failing to receive 
the test, it is driven to headquarters, the 
defective receiver easily removed and an 
installed 
defective 
the shop 
Police headquarters is also connected 


other complete tested receiver 
in less than ten minutes. The 
one can then be overhauled in 


in the state-wide teletype system. which 
has proved a great help in police work 

Power from the transmitter is fed to a 
by a two 


tuning unit located in the attic, 
line 


wire radio-frequency transmission 
eliminating losses in an antenna running 
through the building to the transmitter 
An electrically controlled lightning 
switch operates automatically when the 
transmitter is shut down, grounding the 
antenna. 

A monitoring receiver is the 
transmitter and is connected to loud 
speakers in the squad room and other 
parts of the building, automatically no 
tifying all personnel of any alarms, as 
well as giving a check on speech quality 
and volume. 

An automatic temperature- and crystal 
governs thi 


a part ol 


controlled master oscillator 
frequency of the emitted wave and holds 
it well within the requirements of the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

One operator can handle the telephone 
switchboard and radiophone transmitter 


from one position. 
HEISER 


CHAS. J 


Radio Engineer, Auburn P D 


New York Police Will Conduct 
Sports Tournament as 

Crime Preventive 

THE function of 


as a wholesome means of release for 
youthful that might otherwise 


organized recreation 


energies 


Departments 
of 

Public Safety 

LAS AER SID MI tne 


lead to deling 
nized by the (rime reventior 
the New York City 


lentative plans for a city 








puer d e is reco 

Bureau of 
Department. 
ithletic 


iipated in by boys 


Wide 
tournament, to be part 
10 to 17 vears 


nounced by Inspector le lis («a 


a ve en an 


from 
tuma, 
in charge of the uniformed police of the 
Bureau. schools and 


ot beov 5’ 


Cooperation of the 
clubs 
this project 
to take place soon after the beginning of 
the Organized con 
tests will first be each of the five 
boroughs, 


will be ought in connec 


tion with which is expected 


ition 
held in 


which the 


Suilnmer Vac 


alter winning team 


will meet for the purpose of decidin 


city championship. 


For Fire Safety and 
Community Cleanliness 


yk 
| HE annual spring fire-prevention 
clean-up campaign is 


and 
being actively 
furthered in various quarters, particular 
ly by the committee organized for that 
purpose by the National Fire Protection 
(ssociation, that this 
campaign has become a medium whereby 


which declares 


movement for civic 
satety 


all classes unite ina 


improvement. It creates greater 


against fire and better sanitation and pub 


lic health. and also provides opportuni 
ties for useful employment 

As a program for the spring 
Week the following is su 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mond ( 


committee: 


Tu 


maduct 
campaigns may be obtained 
chairman of the N. F. P. A 
committee, T. Alfred Fleming 85 John 
New York. 


Information and assistance for 


local 


from. the 


ing 


“treet 


Small Colorado City 
Conducts Fire School 
piri MEN of Fort Collins, which stood 


first among Colorado cities Fire 
Prevention Week in 1931, are 
adding to their profi iency by attending 
Chief T. P. Treadwell has laid 


a general course in fire fighting and 


activities 


sé hool 
out 
other duties of fire department member 

of the United 
Education 
week eyY 


het | pte mil er 


cours¢ 
Bureau of Vocational 
he ld Six 
January to 


using as a basis the 
States 
Classes are days a 
tending from 


with monthly examinations 
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Use 2-inch 


cast iron 
pipe 







Use McWane 
cast ir an 
pipe 






















st>-— FS 
— 

att — > - 
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"Believe It or not— 


the “limber” looking line shown being lowered into the trench 





above is cast iron pipe of McWane make, 2-inch size. Its amazing 





flexibility is due to two big McWane features: green-sand casting and 






| MeWane precalked joints. Cast iron is being used in this small size 





because MeWane cast iron pipe lasts in every size. 















MeWane 





Features Easily Installed 





Vci ane bell and 









18-foot laying-lengths, spigot pipe, with or Laying McWane cast 
. without precalked . Ae “~ if. and 
it tapping collars that per- ab iron pipe is swift anc i 
joints, is made as large 7 . | 
mit making “wet” taps as 12-inches. 16-foot simple. You merely 
at will after laying. flex- lengths in sizes above socket and calk. The 
ee FP a 1; oe 3-inch. Modern, yet lead joints are already 
) ot pipe and joints, meee a ie ‘ a 2 
; Pi} J sand-cast, it combines in the pipe bells. ready 







choice of -calke r the best features of “ager ; 
precal ed o 1e best features of to finish on the job. 


Or pipe is furnished 





both old and new types 






standard screwed fit- 





of pipe. Write today 















tings, make MceWane tow thie. with oversize male-and- 
pipe the outstanding ww female threaded spigots } 
small east iron pipe. and bells, respectively. 


















Get all the facts about all the sizes of McWane Pipe! 


| . PACIFIC 
CAST IRON eee “=n STATES 
PIPE CO. CAST IRON 
BIRMINGHAM PIPE CO. 
ALABAMA ” MOuneD nsipe AN os PROVO, UTAH 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
40 Exchange Place 208 S. LaSalle St. 1006 Grand Ave. 6800 S. Alameda St. 111 Sutter St. 
DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY DENVER PORTLAND, ORE. 
1807 Santa Fe Bide. 149 W. 2nd South St. 226 Cont‘! Oil Bldg. 611 Spalding Bldg. 
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Unique Layout on Restricted Site 


Features Filter Plant 


at Ossining, N. Y. 


HE village of Ossining, Westchester County, New 

York, has recently modernized its water system by 

constructing a new filtration, aeration and pumping 
plant at the source of supply on Indian Brook. The design 
nvolved unusual features of interest to water-works en- 
cineers and operators. The plant was constructed across 
i valley directly below the impounding dam in such a 
manner as to intercept and conserve an appreciable vol- 
ume of seepage which formerly ran to waste. It has an 
elevated filtered water basin which also serves as a wash- 
water tank. The old pumping station, near the shore of 
Croton Bay about one-half mile from the dam and at a 
much lower elevation, was abandoned and its equipment 
transferred to the new plant without interruption of ser- 
vice. All treatment and pumping operations requiring 


constant attendance are now concen- 


trated at a single point. 


The Former Water-Supply 
System 

he controlling consideration which 
led to the improvement was the imper- 
fect physical quality of the water de- 
rived from the reservoir upon which 
the village chiefly depends for its sup- 
ply, but the conservation of seepage 
was also important. As long ago as 
1914 the village was obliged to pur- 
chase a portion of its supply from the 
old Croton aqueduct of the city of 
New York, which crosses Indian Brook 
S00 feet below the dam. A _ report 
made at that time upon the best means 
of augmenting the yield from the local 
source revealed that recoverable seep- 
ige losses amounted to 30,000 to 300,- 
000 gallons per day and possibly more, 
depending upon the stage in the reser- 
The New York water was expen- 

but as the necessity for its pur- 

in appreciable quantities did not filter house 
again until the recent drought, 


By ALBERT N. AERYNS 
with 
NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer, New York 


improvements were deferred. 
Ossining is located on the Hudson River about 30 miles 


north of New York. 


average water consumption one million gallons per day 


The population is 16.000 and the 


The original water works were constructed over thirty 
years ago. Indian Brook reservoir, from which the supply 
is derived, is located on a small tributary of the Croton 
River, near its mouth, and about 2.5 miles north of the 
center of the village. The reservoir has a storage capacity 
of 94 million gallons and a drainage area of 1.33 square 
miles. 

Before the new plant was built, water flowed by gravity 
from the reservoir, through a 16-inch supply line. a dis- 
tance of about one-half mile to the pumping station, now 
abandoned, where it was chlorinated and pumped to dis- 
tribution by means of motor-driven centrifugal pumps. A 


GENERAL VIEW OF NEW FILTRATION AND AERATION PLANT 
In foreground, new his 
and covered coagulating basin; left of the filter 


raw-water settling basin with spray back 


brick gate house; new filtered-water basin up on the side of th 


background 
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NEW FILTRATION PLANT 
AT INDIAN BROOK RESERVOIR 
OSSINING, NEW YORK 
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CENERAI 





ARRANGEMENT 





OF THE NEW 


low-service distributing reservoir of 12 million gallons 


capacity is located on the system to equalize the head. 
Design of the New Plant 


Local complaints of the chlorinated but unfiltered water 
related chiefly to its color and to disagreeable tastes and 
odors caused at times by algae growths in a low swampy 
area directly above the reservoir and in the reservoir itself, 
The turbidity, organic matter and iron content of the water 
were high. It was also soft and aggressive, the hydrogen 
ion concentration ranging from 6.0 to 6.5. The sanitary 
quality after chlorination was satisfactory. 

Three methods of correcting the defects were considered: 

|. Gravity rapid sand filters with preliminary settling 
and coagulation, double aeration and chlorination, all at 
Indian Brook dam. 


) 


2. Aeration and preliminary settling at Indian Brook 
dam, with horizontal pressure filters and chlorination at 
Croton Bay pumping station. 

‘ 


3. Coagulation at Indian Brook dam, with horizontal 


pressure filters and ozonation at Croton Bay pumping 
station. 

After consideration of construction and operating costs 
and of the results obtainable by each of the above methods, 
it was concluded that the best interests of the village 
would be served by building a modern gravity rapid sand 
filter plant as outlined under method 1. 

The new filtration, aeration and pumping plant has a 
capacity of two million gallons per day. It consists of a 


taw-water settling basin with aerator, a coagulating basin, 


FILTRATION, 
OSSINING. 





AERATION AND PUMPING UNIT AT 


N. ¥ 







a filtered-water and wash-water basin 


combined 


aerator, and a filter house containing four rapid sand 
filters, chemical dry feed machines, chlorination equip 
ment for chlorinating the raw and filtered water, and new 
low-lift pumps, as well as the old high-lift pumps trans 


ferred from the Croton Bay station. 
Special Problems 


In addition to the nececsity for treatment which would 
render the water palatable as well as healthful, there wer 
related problems which influenced the design. One al- 
ready mentioned was that presented by the seepage occu! 
ring through Indian Brook dam. This leakage was con 
served by locating the new filtration plant so that the con 
crete walls of the coagulating basin and the substructure 
of the filter building intercept and impound it. A low 
concrete dam at the northerly end of the coagulating basi! 
and a short wall at the southerly end of the plant extend 
the cut-off entirely across the deep portion of the val 
The pool thus formed between the new plant and the old 
earthen impounding dam is utilized as a_ preliminary 
settling basin. 

A second problem was that presented by the characte! 
of the excavation at the site of the new filter plant a1 
desirability of limiting the amount of deep exca\ 


adjacent to the existing dam. The only location ava 
for a filtered-water basin, in which the effluent of the filters 
could be received by gravity, was under the filters an¢ 


n- 
lil 


pipe gallery. Such an arrangement would have be: 
duly expensive, for difficult excavation would have ee! 
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ed for the basin and it would have been necessary 
more than 1,000 feet of 16-inch pipe in deep trench. 

under the Croton aqueduct, to carry the filtered 
to the existing supply line at a point lower in eleva 
All of this costly work 
bviated by locating the filtered-water the 
ill and pumping the effluent of the filters to it by 
; of low-lift pumps. 


in the bottom of the basin. 


basin on 


small concrete well located under the filter house re 
the effluent from the filters and serves 


suction 


al 


a 


for the pumps. The filtered-water basin is set an 
tion suitable for supplying by gravity the water re- 
d for washing the filters so as to eliminate the neces 
tank and The 
scained by elevating the filtered-water basin was con 
ad. to 
on side of the high-lift pumps. 


for a wash-water wash-water pumps. 


because the effluent flows under pressure ihe 


third problem resulted from the distance between the 
lt 


the extra operating expense and inconvenience which 


sting pumping station and the new filtration plant. 


; separation would have entailed that led finally to the 
wal of the pumping equipment from the Croton Bay 
on to the new filtration plant and the abandonment 

of the old station. The pumping equipment removed con- 

sists of two DeLaval horizontal centrifugal pumps, each 
liaving a capacity of 2 million gallons per day, driven by 

General Electric synchronous motors, one of 125 and the 

other of 150 hp., discharging into a new 12-inch cast iron 

line 2.400 feet long, laid to the existing force main neat 
the station. 


Croton Bay It is estimated that this arrange- 
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ment will effect a saving of $3.000 per veal 


filtrat 


costs and will simplify the pumping and 


tl 


The fourth problem, an issue of the preceding one, 


olved the method of conveying water from the Old Croton 
1] 


floor 


iqueduct to the high lift pumps in their new location 
than the 
pum| 


1yy 


invert of the aqueduct is about 6 feet lower 
of the 


are plac ed. 


the 

ind 
house 

from 


Supply 


filter house or which the foundations of 
\ solution ot the 


vacuum 


Lot 


problem 
tank in 


they 


was 
filter 
iKit walter 

the old 


ps 


and the to 


hen 


stalling a pump 


keep the pumps primed \ t 


( 


al 


the aqueduct, and by using a portion 


line to convey wate from the aqueduct to the ~ 


The New Filtration Plant 
The 


chlorinated. 
} 


i 


raw 


leaves Indian 


il 


it 


whic h 


wale as *K reservoll 


is 


alter enters the iter settling 
It leaves this basi: 
filter 
Phence 


coagulating 


Vv 
asin through spray nozzles. ind passes 


into a small mixing chamber in the house, where it is 
dosed with chemicals for coagulation it flows in a 
side of the basi 
next to the sprays and enters this basin at the end farthest 
ilat 


ing basin and through the four filters in the filter house 


concrete conduit along the nN 


from the filter house. After passing through the coagi 


it is pumped by low-lift pumps to the filtered-water basin 
which is located among trees on the side of the hill, bein: 
it this 
filtered-water basin it flows to the high-lift pumps in the 


aerated a second time enters basin Krom the 


as 


filter house and is chlorinated again before bei 
to the village. 


pumped 
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The Raw-Water Line 


\ 12-inch cast iron raw-water water 


line for conveying 


from the impounding reservoir to the raw-water settling 
basin was cut into the old 16-inch supply line just below 
the brick gate house. Chlorine for prechlorination is ap- 
\ Golden-Anderson float valve 


plied near this connection. 
when the 


line shuts off the supply 
settling basin is full. Eight Spraco nozzles, spaced 12 feet 


on the raw-watet 
apart on the raw-water line spray the water into the basin 
under a head which varies with the elevation of the water 
in the reservoir, the maximum head being 27 feet. The old 
supply pipe was broken below the new raw-water line to 
prevent by-passing the filtration plant. A branch of the 
raw-water line makes it possible to by-pass the settling 


basin if desired. 
The Raw-Water Settling Basin 


The raw-water settling basin is irregular in shape, with 
a maximum depth of 10 feet and a total capacity of 300,- 
OOO gallons. 
concrete overflow dam, 30 feet long by 10 feet high, at one 
end of the basin. The sloping sides are paved with 6 inches 


High water is fixed by the crest of a new 


of concrete, with a low concrete wall along the top of the 
slope. Except for an existing channel for draining the 
reservoir, which is paved with stone blocks, the bottom is 
of earth. Some leakage through the old earthen dam 
enters the basin through drains along the easterly side; 
some percolates into it through the bottom; and some, 
seeping into the lower part of the spillway channel of the 


dam, flows into the basin at its northerly end. 
The Coagulating Basin 


The coagulating basin has but one compartment, because 
the size of the distributing reservoir in the village makes it 
possible to shut down the filtration plant for several days. 
It is 80 feet long by 50 feet wide, has a water depth of 
11.5 feet, and provides a detention period of four hours 
when the flow is 2 million gallons per day. 

The work of cleaning is greatly reduced by the provi- 
sions for drainage. Most of the settling particles are 
stopped by a central baffle and accumulate in the inlet 
half of the basin, which can be cleaned without dewatering. 
The inlet half is underdrained with 6-inch vitrified tile 
lines, spaced 3 feet center to center, provided with 6 x 4- 
inch tees with the branch hubs set flush with the surface 
of the concrete floor and fitted with vitrified plugs having 
a l-inch hole in the center. Most of the sludge can be 
removed to a drainage chamber through these drains with- 
out unwatering. The outlet half of the basin is not under- 
drained but slopes towards the drainage chamber. This is 
connected to the 16-inch drain pipe from the filters, which 
discharges into the brook below the plant. 


Filter House 


The filter house is a substantial brick building with 
cast stone trim. It has a flat concrete roof covered with 
Barrett Specification AA four-ply roofing. The building 
has all modern conveniences, such as electric light, steam 
heat and plumbing. The main entrance leads directly into 
the filter room, which contains the operating tables and 
switchboard. Also on the ground floor are a chemical feed 
room with space for chemical storage, a chlorinating room, 
a mixer room over the mixing basin, an office and labora- 
tory, an electrical control room and a toilet. 

The building extends over nearly one-half of the filters 
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so that the condition of the water in them can be obse: ved 
from the operating floor. An opening in the floor ves 
as a sight well which permits observation of the pum). in 
In the reinforced concrete substructure. oy 
well 


under the pipe gallery; a pump room containing the low. 


the basement. 
basement, are the filters, pipe gallery and suction 


lift pumps and vacuum pump and tank, with appurte- 
nances and piping: and a mixing basin, heater-room and 
coal-bin. 


The Chemical Feed Equipment 


The chemical feed equipment consists of electrically 
driven, manually controlled Savage-Gauntt dry feed ma- 
chines. Four units are provided, for flexibility of opera- 
tion, so that there may be one each for alum, soda-ash, 
lime and activated carbon. As four machines will not be 
required at the same time, this number also provides a 
spare for use in emergency. Each machine has a solution 
mixing box which drops the chemical solution into a chan- 
nel that discharges it into the water coming from the raw- 
water settling basin at the inlet end of the mixing basin. 
Provision is also made for feeding soda-ash or lime into 
the suction well under the pipe gallery. 


The Mixing Basin and Filter Units 


The mixing basin is 11.5 feet long by 8.25 feet wide, with 
a 9-foot depth of water. Thorough mixing of the solution 
and water is accomplished by means of a motor-driven agi- 
tator in the center of the basin. The agitator consists of a 
bronze propeller blade revolving on a vertical shaft in a 
rectangular metal box having open ends. It induces a ver- 
tical dewn-center circulation through the box, the water 
imping,ng on the bottom of the basin and flowing upwards 
at the walls and out at the end opposite the inlet. 

Each 6¢ the four filter units is 17 feet 9 inches long by 
10 feet wide and has a capacity of 510,000 gallons per 
day when operating at a rate of 125 million gallons daily 
per acre. The sand is 30 inches deep, with an effective 
size between 0.35- and 0.45-mm. and a uniformity coefh- 
cient of less than 1.65. Beneath the sand is 18 inches of 
gravel graded from 1/8-inch material at the top to 2-ineh 
at the bottom. The strainer system consists of 6-inch half- 
round cast iron pipes spaced 12 inches center to center 
and set 0.5-inch off the floor of the filter tank. In the 
top of the pipes are 0.5-inch holes spaced 6 inches center 
to center. The wash-water troughs are of concrete with the 
crest 27 inches above the top of the sand. The filters are 
designed for a rate of wash of 15 gallons per minute per 


square foot. 


The Operating Tables, Controllers 
and Meters 


Tables made by the Norwood Engineering Co. are used 
to operate the filters. Each is equipped for the control of 
the hydraulically operated gates and with gages indicating 
the rate of flow and loss of head. Builders Iron Foundry 
rate controllers maintain a uniform flow through the fil: 
ters, the effluent going into the suction well under the pipe 
gallery. They are governed by a master float contro! which 
closes when the suction well becomes full, and opens as the 
water level drops. The output of the plant is measured 
by a Builders Iron Foundry venturi meter in the discharge 
line of the high-lift pumps. The indicator, register and 
recorder are near the operating tables. The quantity and 
rate of water used for washing are measured by an electti¢ 
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eter in the 12-inch wash-water line. with an indicator 


ojster near the tables. 
The Suction Well 


suction well beneath the pipe gallery is 50 feet lone 
feet wide, with a total capacity corresponding to a 
ion period of fifteen minutes with a rate of two mil 
allons daily. A float-operated gage indicates the 
ion of the water surface in the suction well. and an 
ic alarm rings when the water rises above or falls 


predetermined points, 


The Electric and Pumping 
Equipment 


Ihe Westchester Lighting Co. supplies 4,150-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-ceyele current to the plant. The current as sup- 
plied operates the high-lift pumps. A transformer outside 
the filter house reduces the voltage to 220 volts for the 
low-lift pumps and smaller power units and to 110 volts 
for lighting. A Westinghouse six-panel switchboard con- 
trols the operation of the motor-driven equipment. A 
separate small meter panel and a lighting panel board are 
mounted on the wall near the switchboard. 

Ihe low-lift pumping equipment consists of two Allis- 
Chalmers 6 x 6-inch, Type SF centrifugal pumps, each 
driven by a 30-hp. squirrel-cage motor. The rated capacity 
of each pump is 2.1 million gallons daily against a head 
of 57 feet. The high-lift pumps, which were moved from 
the old Croton Bay pumping station, have been described. 
The control arrangements are such that the pumping units 
will ordinarily be started or stopped by means of knife 
switches at the switchboard, but include push-button 
switches at the pumps for stopping the pumps in an emer- 
gency. The unit for priming the low-lift pumps and for 
drawing water from the Croton aqueduct when necessary, 
consists of a motor-driven Nash Hytor vacuum pump, size 
No. |, & feet 


long. Gages to indicate the suction lifts and discharge 


and a vacuum tank 4 feet in diameter by 


pressures at which the pumping units are operating are 
mounted on a gage board on the wall of the filter building, 
where they can be seen from either floor. The gage con- 


nected to the suction of the high-life pumps also indicates 


the elevation of water in the filtered-water basin. 
The Chlorine Equipment 


The equipment in the chlorine 
room consists of two Wallace & Tier- 
nan MSPM type solution feed chlo- 
rinators, so that the water can receive 
both pre- and post-chlorination. A 
Fairbanks-Morse 500-pound scale is 
provided for chlorinator. A 
ventilator in the wall of the chlo- 


rine room near the floor provides a 


each 


vent, should leakage of chlorine gas 
occur, 


The Filtered-Water Basin 
On the roof of the filtered-water 
basin is an aerator consisting of four- 
teen Spraco nozzles through which 


MP ROOM OF FILTER HOUSE 


ground, high-lift pumps moved from 
ping station; gage board for low 
eh-lift and vacuum pumps on wall; 
ery at right in background; suction 


indicator behind motor at right 
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the water from the low-lift pumps can be sprayed Phe 
basin is 55 feet long by 25 feet wide, with a 10-foot depth 
of water. Its capacity is 100,000 gallons, corresponding 


to a detention period of 1.2 hours with a rate of 2 million 


rallons per day. The basin has a two-fold function: (1 


to equalize demands upon the filters; and (2) to supply 


cage in the filter house 


In the 


water for washing the filters. The 
which indicates the elevation of water surface basin 


to ring at high and low pols 


has an electric alarm 


General Features 


laboratory in the building is 


Lhe othice 


equipped for chemical and physic al tests necessary as part 


and pump 
of the routine operation of the filter plant 
The entire plant is arranged with a view to compactness 
and convenience of operation, so that it can. be run with a 
minimum amount of attention. Nearly all the operation 
for filtering and pumping can be carried on within th: 
filter house, thus reducing materially the number of step 


that the operator has to take. From a position in front of 


the switchboard he can view the gages on the operating 
tables. the meter registers on the operating floor, the gage 
board over the high-lift pumps, the water-level indicator 
of the suction well, and much of the pump-room floor b« 
low. A few steps take him to any of the operating tables. 
to the chemical feed machines or to the stairway leading to 
the pump room. 

Provision for handling chemicals and getting them into 
the dry feed machines makes this operation an easy one 
Space for storage of chemicals is close to the door at 
which they will be unloaded from trucks and is also neat 
trolley 


hoist is provided for raising the chemicals to the top of 


the machines. An overhead with hand-operated 


the hoppers. A raised platform at the rear gives the at 
tendant full control of this operation. 

The contract cost of constructing the filtration and aera 
tion plant, including removal of the pumps from the Cro- 
ton Bay pumping station and laying the new 12-inch cast 
iron discharge line of the high-lift pumps was $115,000 

The plant was designed and the construction supervised 
by Nicholas S. Hill, Jr.. York, 


who also exercises general supervision of its operation 


consulting engineer. New 


The operation is under the immediate direction of James 
Bedell. Superintendent of Water Works at Ossining. The 
ot New Y ork, 


contractor was the Columbia Contracting Co.. 





Low Costs of Construction 






More Than Offset High Interest Rates 


WONSTRUCTION costs in general are lower now than 
{ 1916. It has been customary 


hey have been 


since 
A ce the World War to consider construction costs 
ili to those which prevailed just previous to the 
wal There was a large variation in costs following the 
Wal mut beginning in 1925 they became more. stable. 
During the period 1925-1929 the variation in costs was 
ery. slight the costs averaging about 207 per cent of 
those which prevailed previous to the war. 
There has been a general decline in costs since 1929, 
and at the present time they are only 157 per cent of 


pre-war costs, or about 25 per cent lower than the average 
costs during 1925-1929. This decline is shown graphically 
on the diagram. 

The present conditions indicate that construction costs 
continue to decline somewhat for at least several 


stabilize prices of material, but there will be a greater re- 


may 


months recovery of general business will tend to 
duction in labor rates, as a result of municipal and legis- 
lative action now pending. It is safe to assume, however, 
that prices in general will increase following the recovery 
of business. 

There has not been a more opportune time during the 
last two decades for municipalities to make needed im- 
provements. There are many municipalities where im- 
provements are needed which should take advantage of 
the prevailing low prices, It is now possible to build a 
project at a cost of 10 per cent less than costs which may 
prevail after general business recovers. Such a saving on 
a $200,000 project. for example, would be $20,000. If a 
municipality were considering an appropriation of $20,- 
OOO, the appropriation would generally be the subject of 
a commission or committee investigation and it would 
he very carefully considered. Why then should not equally 
careful consideration be given to the present possibility of 
money? Present conditions offer 


saving the same sum of 


r Construction Cost Index Numbers, as 
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THE FALL IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


This graph shows the reduction below the average 


costs of 1925-1929 


By E. B. MYOTT 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 
Consulting Engineers. 
Boston, Mass. 


a twofold opportunity, which should not be negle: + 
an opportunity to realize on comparatively low costs and 
at the same time an opportunity to materially improve 
general business conditions. 


High Cost of Bonds vs. Low Cost 
of Construction 


\ large amount of construction work has been post- 
poned recently on account of the higher rates of interest 
demanded for loans to finance their construction. It has 
been necessary for the banks in order to meet anticipated 
demands to keep their assets in a very liquid state. As a 
result, cities and towns which in the past have been able 
to secure loans at reasonable rates of interest have sud- 
denly found their credit questioned by the banks. Many 
cities and towns have been unable to get loans under 
any conditions either for construction or for operation. 
It has been necessary, therefore, for many municipalities 
to reduce their operating costs to an absolute minimum. 
The results expected from the Reconstruction Finance Cor 
poration and the Glass-Steagall amendment to the Federal 


Act will 


municipalities and others to resume activity: beneficial 


Reserve restore credit and confidence, enabling 
effects of these measures have already been felt. 

The construction of public works should not be indis- 
criminately postponed at this time: advantage should be 
taken of prevailing low construction costs, even though 
interest rates for loans are higher. Municipalities should 
proceed at the earliest possible moment with engineering 
investigations and designs for their needed improvements. 
Several months are usually required for engineering work 
At the end of this period construction costs may be greater. 
and without doubt it will be possible to borrow money al 
lower rates of interest. 

The additional cost of a bond issue at the prevailing 


great when compared with 


higher rates of interest is not 
the difference between present cost of construction and 
cost of construction which may be expected following 
the recovery of general business. It is safe to assume [rom 
past experience that immediately following the recover) 
of business the cost of construction will increase at least 
iO per cent. 

Many municipal projects in New England are fin inced 
hy the sale of 20- to 30-year serial bonds. The difference 
in the total cost between 4 and 5 per cent interest is on!) 
7.4 per cent for 20-year serial bonds, and only 9.6 per cent 
for 30-year serial bonds. If construction is undertaken at 
the earliest possible moment, it will be possible to realize 


a saving in construction cost greater than the addi nal 
cost of a 1 per cent increase in interest for loans to france 


the work. 


Jamestown 


Enlarges 
Its 


Municipal 


Power 


Enterprise 


\ TENDING back into the early 90°s and the period 

during which much doubt existed as to the wisdom 

of municipal ownership, the Board of Water and 
Lighting Commissioners of the city of Jamestown, N. Y.. 
was created, and authorized by popular vote to sell bonds 
in the small sum of $30,000 to establish a municipal lighi- 
ing plant for the sole purpose of street lighting. Some 
what later a similar amount was authorized in order to 
equip the plant for the generation and distribution of elec- 
tric current to private consumers. This was not accom- 
plished. however, without the usual opposition to all pub- 
lie projects, particularly when, as in this case, a compre- 
hensive franchise had previously been accorded to a pri 
vate company. 

[he investment inaugurated in 1892 has since grown 
to approximately $3,000,000, at times with the assistance 
of minor bond issues, the interest charges of which were 
naturally paid from revenue; but the expansion was pri- 

irily from earnings used for capital expenditure. 


Equipment Modernized 


he original equipment, consisting of cumbersome, inef 
hicient, belted generators, was continued in operation with 
various minor modifications until 1920, when a compre- 
hensive plan and program were developed not only for the 
immediate requirements, but what was then supposed 
would be the maximum need over a long period of tim». 
The plan provided for an ultimate installation of four 
».000-kilowatt turbine generators, and a boiler house cap - 
ble of housing eight steam generating units. The initi«! 
step of this program was again financed by the sale of 
bonds of approximately $250,000 and included the con- 
struction of a new boiler house and the installation of two 
boilers, coal- and ash-handling equipment, and a 2,000- 
kW. turbine in the existing engine room. The installation 
of but one high-pressure turbine unit and limited boiler 
equipment made necessary the constant ability to operate. 
emergency, the original low-pressure boilers and gen 
g equipment, involving a constant stand-by fuel loss. 
ealization of this handicap to plant efficiency, the con- 


increase in demand and the encouragement of a con- 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT 


By LOUIS T. KLAUDER 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


stant improvement in earnings prompted the Board, as then 
constituted, to install the first generating unit of the gen 
eral plan, namely, a turbine of 5,000-kw. capacity, 

It was soon evident to the city. however, that even larg: 
generating units would be necessary to meet power de 
mands greater than had originally been anticipated, and 
with the further development of higher operating steam 
pressures and the probable increase in economy, addi 
12.500-kw. unit were au 


tional boilers and a venerating 


thorized. 
Unified System Promotes Economy 


The Jamestown metropolitan area includes a“ popula 


tion of some 50,000 people. Until recently it was serve | 
by both the city plant and the Niagara, Lockport Nn 

i0.. the 
This company obtained power over high-voltage lines fro 


Niagara Falls. 


competing system, the city plant is now in a position to 


tario Power successors to original competito 


As a result of the recent purchase of the 
serve the entire 60-cycle power requirements of the district 
and frequently does so: and because of this increased out 
increased. 


put, the economy of the plant has been greatly 


In accordance with the system purchase contract, how 
ever, all 25-cvcle powel! for street railway and othe ai 
rect-current conversion is being obtained, for a five-year 
period, from the Niagara company 

The city generating plant, planned with a comprehen 
sive view to the continued increase in the sale of elect: 


power, is equipped with the most modern of 


labor Suaviti 
devices and with steam and power units of high efliciency 
Coal is delivered to a siding adjacent to the plant, and ash 
is similarly removed, all without manual labor other than 
that required in the control of operations. Overhead coa! 
the 


necessary between deliveries of coal and subsequent 


and ash-storage facilities take care of accumulatior 
movals of ash. 
while 


feed 


largely provided by the condensation processes, requires 


The water required lor boiler purposes, 


as is usual in such plants, a nominal amount of make-up. 


which is taken from the adjacent water supply, clarified 
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THE TURBINE ROOM 
12.500-kw., 13.200- 
turbo-generator 


oreground is the 


and corrected in order to eliminate, in large part, scale- 
Water 


and other cooling purposes is clarified and, so far as 


forming and corrosive characteristics. for oil, air 
make-up requirements justify, because of its heat content. 
is subsequently treated by the zeolite process and recireu 
lated through the boiler feed cycle. 

Phe boilers, or more specifically, steam generators, con- 
sist of those with suspended and ventilated side walls. 
water-cooled bridge walls, economizers, superheaters, and 
automatic multiple-retort underfeed stokers capable of op- 
erating boiler equipment at high overloads. Air for com- 
bustion is taken from the upper section of the boiler house 
down through the setting and delivered preheated to the 


stoker 


Expansion Provided for 
I 


Steam is delivered to turbine generating units having a 
total capacity of 25,000 kw., facilities having been pro- 
vided in the recent extension of the plant for the installa- 
tion of an additional or second 12.500-kw. unit, which will 
result in a total installed capacity of 37,500 kw. The tur- 
bines are equipped with surface-type condensers provided 
with water from the Chadakoin River, the outlet of Lake 
Chautauqua, approximately 75,000 gallons of water pe! 
minute circulating through the condensers at the maximum 
capacity of the plant. 

Power is delivered over a modern underground trans- 
mission system, at 13.200 volts, to a series of commercial 
and street-railway sub-stations and stepped-down at these 
centers to a primary distribution voltage of 4,600; 
All new stations, 


rail- 
way power is converted to 600 volts d.e. 
and eventually all stations, will be fully automatic, oper- 
ated by a supervisory control system from the central 


or generating station. Direct-current power, available 


only in the central or business section of the city, is con- 
verted from alternating current by 25-cycle rotary con- 
verters. These, because of the early contemplated change 
of frequency, are now being superseded by 60-cycle equip- 
ment. The entire discontinuance of direct current, how- 
ever, is anticipated in the not distant future, through an 
arrangement whereby the city provides new a.c. equipment 


required in customers’ plants, primarily for printing and 
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elevator service, the justification of the city’s expend 
being based on the elimination of a second system of 


eration or conversion, and distribution. 
High-Grade Administration 


The outstanding success of Jamestown’s municipal 
ty venture is due primarily to two simple and yet frequ: 
overlooked factors: 

First. the Board of Commissioners, as appointed 
Mayor Samuel A. Carlson, now serving the city for his 
tenth term of office, consists of men eminently successful in 
private life and free from political influence, the B; 
being entirely independent of control by the Board of 
Aldermen. 

The second factor consists of the broad vision and co 
prehensive planning, on the part of men so qualified and 
selected, which has permitted the consistent expansion and 
constant modernization of the local power and lighting 
facilities. The Board has never hesitated to abandon ar 
obsolete installation or method. Are lights were early 
visioned as such, and direct current, as already men- 
tioned is now in a like manner being rapidly discarded. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Jamestown is credited 
with the lowest lighting rates in New York State, the first 
50 kwh. being at the maximum rate of 314c per kwh., the 
surplus has increased from $137,000 in 1912 to more than 
$2.000,000 in 1930. 


its entire bonded debt out of revenues, without any assess- 


The plant has paid all expenses and 
ments against the taxpayers. The recent operation of 
larger generating units, justified in part by the acquisition 
of the competing company, has reduced the coal consump- 
tion per kwh. some 26 per cent. Thus, while in 1930 coal 
per kwh. was 1.94 pounds, in November, 1931, it was actu- 
ally 1.44 pounds, with a further 10 per cent reduction an- 
ticipated following the completion of present boiler equip- 
ment additions. 

The city pumping station has been electrified at a co-' 
materially less than would have been necessary in the re- 
placement of one of the larger steam pumping units pr 
viously in service. Pumping is largely confined to the 
night period in order to maintain a more uniform load on 
the generating station and also to permit the Water Di- 
vision to benefit by the low off-peak power rate, which is in 
general 25 per cent less than the normal charges. 


Improvements Not a Burden to 
Taxpayers 


The city is now engaged in placing all transmission 
lines in underground conduit, and plans are being de- 
veloped to permit the elimination of all overhead primar) 
distribution wires. Because of the local control of all 
power facilities, improvements of this character have bee' 
very greatly encouraged, since, as previously suggested. 
all such improvements, being made from earnings, plac? 
W ere the rates 


no additional burden on the taxpayer. 
comparable to those charged until recently by the cor 
peting company in districts beyond municipal competition 
there would be sufficient profit to entirely eliminat: 
taxes for city and local school purposes. Quotin 
present mayor in a recent address: “The people sa 
amount, as a result of present low rates through n 


pal ownership, equivalent to the local taxes paid.” 
Because of the strategic location of the plant in re! 

to the business center, and in order to utilize to max 

advantage the boilers of lower pressure than thos 


re- 
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installed. the Board of Commissioners has under 
ment the 
, service would require no additional capital ex- 


The distribu- 


installation of a district heating system. 
ire in heating plant, or plant labor. 
<ystem could readily be maintained by the pres nt 
Department organization and effectively adminis- 
by the present Business Department with but mino: 
wr clerical additions. 
summation of the situation in Jamestown indicates 
following reasons for its outstanding success a 
ness administration; (b) policy of building largely 
well 


irnings; (c) low administrative overhead: (d) 


Hand Labor vs. Machinery 


the Editor of THe AMerIcAN City: 
Referring to the article, “Working the Unemployed without 
per Tools is Wasteful and Shortsighted,” appearing in 
December, 1931, issue of THe American City, | beg to 
eree in part, if not in general, with the writer’s argument. 
le I will agree that it is a waste of effort putting a lot of 
to grubbing out stumps by hand, I do believe there are 
ny jobs of work needed in the average municipality that 
in be done wholly by hand labor at slightly added expense 
and should be done by the municipality to make work now. 
| would not attempt to argue for or against paternalistic 
government, or the possible right or wrong of the unemployed 
looking to government for employment, but the fact remains 
that we are confronted with a serious crisis, and extreme 
measures must be resorted to in order to relieve the situation. 
Any thinking man must admit that industry in general is not 
1 position to help the situation to any appreciable extent, 
or can private or community charity care for the vast num- 
ber begging for the right to earn enough to keep body and 
soul together. 
lhe results we have accomplished in our community lead 
me to express myself so vigorously in opposition to your ar 
ticle, which | feel, though true in part, might have the effect 
of discouraging the undertaking of projects by those munici 
palities that have not the money available for large tool equip 
ment, yet might be able to finance work using hand labor. 
Wyoming is exclusively a residential village, of approxi- 
mately 3,800 population, lying just outside the city of Cin- 
cinnati, and all employed residents are dependent on the 
industrial The Hamilton 
County Community Chest is a very efficient and well-organized 
total 


Cincinnati area. Cincinnati and 
gency, having from a war development. Its 
budget last year was $2,000,000, of 


Wyoming contributed $30,000. 


grown 
which the village of 


Last winter the Chest estab 


Invites You to 
Loeal 


LL public officials who are interested in local government 
A in the United States are cordially invited to join the 
: American delegation which is going to London for the 
Fifth International Congress of Local Authorities. The Con 
gress convenes on May 23, 1932, and closes its London sessions 
n May 28. 
lhe Conference this year is devoted to two major topics: 
the practical working of local authorities: 
raining and recruitment of local government officers. In 


London 


and, second 


on to the program there will be numerous excursion- 

oficial auspices in and about London, as well as mor 

led trips to other places. 

official receptions planned by the National Government 
caster House, by the London County Council at the 
Hall, by the Lord Mayor at the Guild Hall. by the 
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developed load capacity: low rates fi 
comprehensive planning. 

In conclusion it should be stated that while the ent 
project was developed and designed in the office of 
the Board of P 
the construction has been under th personal 


Karl Melvin 


Swanson, Supe rintendent, the chief executive and adminis 


writer, as engineering consultant for 
Utilities, 
pervision of Peterson, Chairman, and 
trative ofhlicers of the Board, and the final project is i 
small measure due to the continued interest and enthusia 
of these officials, although all members of the Board h 


siven unstintingly of their time and ability 


in Emergency Relief Work 


lished an agency here in our Municipal Building to function 
in this community and surrounding territory. 
In the 1930-31 we 


unemployed in connection with the Chest 


winter otf attempted to care for the 
agency by extra 
street cleaning, inevitable vod 


pile. We 


for the money we were spending 


park improvements, and the 


soon found that we were not getting value received 
\s we had drawn up a new sewer plan some six years ago, 
which had lain in abeyance owing to our inability to finance 
the $300,000 project, our thoughts last fall naturally turned 
to sewers, since this has been our crying need for so long 
With $8,000 obtainable from the budget without a 
tax rate and an additional $1,600 advanced by the Community 


undertook to lav a 200 toot section of 


higher 
Chest, we W-inch sewer 
al an average depth of 16 feet, all with hand labor, and have 
week to a 
to 45 at 
since, Our 


been able in this way to give two days’ 


work pel 


group of men, beginning with 24 and increasing 


entire 
l-inch 
tru k 


been carried 
pie ks and 
trench jacks, 


Christmas time, which have 


tool equipment consists of shovels, four 


Manila ropes for lowering pipe, and two 
loads of trench planking. 

the « ngines rs 
probably 30 or 35 per 


price, As the 


> per cent of the cost, the actual increased cost 


The cost of the job has been slightly above 


estimate of six years ago, cent above 


the present contract Community Chest has 
absorbed 16 2 
of this sewer to the village is only some 20 per cent more than 
would have been the case if let by contract, and the Com 
munity Chest and the citizens would have been called upon 
10-odd families 


not had the advantage ot the $8,000 payroll coming to them 


for much greater amounts of help had thes 


through the winter, enabling them to get the necessities of 


life by working for them and not from charity 


International Congress of 


Public Ad 
ministration at the London School, as well as the receptions 
make this 


American dete 


London School of Economics and Institute of 
planned by individual cities throughout England 
Conference unusual. Various members of the 
gation are planning special trips both in England and o1 
Continent following the Conference 

The American delegation is planning to sail together 
New York on May 13, both for the sake of sociability 


secure the transportation \rrar 


102 East 35tl 


economit al 


Luther Gulick 


most 
should be made through 
New York City. 

This Conference offers an unrivaled opportunity 
contacts with British and Continental public offi 
interested in the improvement of local government 


exchange ot experiences ind ideas 














BREAKING UP AND CRUSHING THE ORIGINAL 
PAVEMENT ON THE NATIONAL ROAD AT RICH 
MOND, IND 


ICHMOND, Ind., is a city of 33,000 population, with 
about 88 miles of streets, including asphalt 5 miles, 
brick 7 miles, concrete 16 miles, bituminous maca- 

dam 5 miles, waterbound macadam 20 miles. gravel 22 
miles unimproved 13 miles. With the exception of the very 
heavy traflic on the state highway routes, into and from the 
city, of which there are nine, the traffic on the improved 
streets is uniformly divided and moderately heavy. 

Prior to 189] practically all the usable streets of the 
city were of untreated gravel. Beginning with that vear, a 
treet improvement program was started, which has been 
carried out faithfully ever since, until at the present time 
‘> per cent of all streets are paved with some form of 


permanent surface. 
. _ 
Pavement by Petition 


Richmond's practice in the first construciion of so-czelled 
permanently improved streets, that is, those of brick, con- 
crete, sheet asphalt or similar hard surface, with few ex- 
ceptions has been similar to that in many other cities. The 
improvement is petitioned for by interested property own- 
ers and the regular legal proceedings instituted. The cost 
of such improvements is now assessed against the abutting 
property, in accordance with the Indiana Barrett Law. 
Richmond, being a third-class city, is permitted to assess 
ill of the improvement against the affected property, ot 
the city, as a whole, may assume a part of the cost. In 
some cases the city has paid for the intersections. The 
decision as to the city’s assuming any of the expense lies 
with the Board of Public Works and is influenced by the 
importance of the street to be improved and the value of 
the property benefited. At least three types of pavement 
ire advertised, and the type selected is left to the choice of 


the affected property owners. 
Rebuilding Gravel Roads 


Several years ago many worn-out gravel roadways were 
rebuilt. In each case the surface of the roadway was 
scarified to a depth of about 3 inches, and 5 inches of 
new bank-run cravel was added. This was thoroughly har- 
rowed, shaped, wet and rolled to the desired crown and 
smoothness. With the final rolling, the surface was brushed 
by means of a steel brush attached to the roller, thus fill- 
ing the voids in the larger aggregate and giving the sur- 
face a smooth finish. Before further treatment was given, 





By S. W. HODGIN 
City Civil Engineer, 
Richmond, Ind. 


the roadway was permitted, when possible. to stay 
to traffic until the succeeding year, in order that it n 
be thoroughly compacted. 

After this thorough compaction under traffic, all de 
pressions were filled with patch material, the prope: 


tour of roadway was re-established and the surface again 
swept clean. Following this, the roadway was treated with 
cold Tarvia B by means of a pressure distributor. For 
the first treatment about '-gallon per square yard was 
applied and after a short time for setting. the street was 
thrown open to traffic. After the entire roadway had be 
come well rolled down by traffic, a second application of 
about 14-gallon of Tarvia B was made. In most cases 
covering with a moderate amount of chips or pea gravel 
was added after the second application. 

Streets constructed in this manner have been in us 
many years under moderate traffic and have given th 
utmost satisfaction. The first cost of this type of recon 
struction was about 40 cents per square yard. The main- 
tenance cost is very light. 


Maintenance Problems 


Prior to 1912, our macadam streets were maintained as 
originally constructed, either by the addition of gravel 
by scarifying and re-rolling the macadam. They would |» 
come, of course, very dusty and require frequent sprii 
kling in the summer time. To overcome this nuisance. (he 
practice of treating the roadway with road oil was starte: 
This work was first done by the petition of the residents 
of any particular street and was paid for by subscriptions 
from the petitioners. Such treatment acted only as a dust 
palliative and frequently resulted in the street's getti 
into worse condition than had nothing been used. The oil 
seemed to destroy the actual bonding quality of the gravel. 


and in wet weather formed an objectionable greasy mud 


About 1917 the city began to surface-treat the gravel 
waterbound macadam streets with higher grade bituminous 
materials. The streets first treated were those that had 
been built and used for many years and had therefor 
come well compacted, so that it was not necessary to built 
a base. 

Maintenance Becomes 
Reconstruction 
The first treatment, similar to the construction des: 


above, was, and still is, to shape the untreated roadway) 
to proper contour, filling all holes with patch mat 


cleaning the surface of dust and applying, with pr 
distributor, a penetrating bitumen in sufficient amount to 
form a moderate depth of coated material. Usually 
14- to '4-gallon per square yard was used for this b 
On this surface, after blading or dragging, stone chi 
pebbles are spread, using about 10 pounds per s 
yard. After a short time, the street is thrown open t 
fic. In other cases it is found desirable to blade or ‘rag 





























the Maintenance and Recon- 
struction Methods Used in 
Richmond, Ind. 


roadway again and give the surface a second treat- 
ent with a lesser amount of bitumen. 
Maintenance by Re-treatment 


After a gravel or 


this manner, it must be surface-treated periodically as con- 


macadam street has been treated in 
ditions may require. The period of re-treatment varies 
from two to five years, depending upon the condition of 
handled. For 


to thoroughly clean the 


the original base and the traffic this resur- 
facing the general practice is 
paved surface and apply about 10 pounds of stone chips 
or pea gravel per square yard. 
pressure 0.15- 


yard. of bituminous material, heated to 200 to 300 de- 


On this is applied, from a 


distributor, to 0.25-gallon, per square 


grees. In some cases the stone chips are spread after the 
The latter 


has some advantages, in that traffic may be admitted within 


application of bituminous material. method 
‘short period without the surface’s being picked up. The 
first method appears to give a better coating of the chips. 

This type of maintenance treatment costs from 4 to 6 
cents per square yard, or about 1! cents per yard pet 
year. 

Frequent Treatments More 
Economical 


\ majority of our streets are so treated and are always 
in practically as good condition as the paved streets. 
lreating the roadway more frequently with a minimum 
amount of bitumen seems to keep the street in better con- 
dition at all times than heavier applications at less fre- 
quent intervals. By following this practice no trouble has 
been experienced with surface corrugations. 


Resurfacing an Old Rough 
Pavement 

\ portion of Main Street, a distance of about 6,000 
feet, was paved with brick in 1892 and 1893. This street 
is a part of State Highway No. 40. Standard Canton pav- 
ing blocks were used and laid on an 8-inch stone base, 
the pavement extending over a double-track electric rail- 
way. The original pavement cost was assessed against 
the abutting property, the city paying for the intersec- 
tions. The brick surface had served its life and had be- 
come rough, owing to broken and sunken bricks, and was 
A life of 38 years for this 
workman- 


expensive to maintain. 
initial 
On account of the rough sur- 


indicated excellent 


» and firm foundation. 


of pavement 


it was deemed necessary to improve it. 
\fter much consideration, it was decided this year that 
existing pavement should be retained, patching it 
loose, and covering the entire surface with 1% 
s of surfacing material. The original program called 
i-inch of hot asphalt plant-mix, made by a lo al 
wctor, to be covered with 14-inch of rock asphalt. 
plant-mix consisted of asphalt-coated No. 6 stone 


or crushed gravel, dried and heated to a tempera- 





SPREADING AND 
TREAD ON THEI 


ROLLING THE HOT-MIX RI 
NATIONAL ROAD AT RICH 
MOND, IN 1931 


ture of about 350 
about 300 


Prinidad Lake asphalt was heated to 


and was mixed with the aggregate and a small 


amount of limestone dust filler in a pug-mixer, The hot 
mix was hauled to the job from the plant in trucks covered 


with tarpaulin to conserve the heat 


Results Were Popular 


The pavement was thoroughly cleaned and painted with 
a coat of emulsified asphalt, *4-inch of the plant-mix was 


raked to 
this the 


about 200 
rolled. On 


inch of rock asphalt was spread and again rolled with 


then spread, at a temperature ol 


proper contour and thoroughly 
a 71o-ton roller. 


length of 


the street needing improvement and was all that could be 


This was done for about one-fourth the entire 


so done with available funds and without materially cur 
tailing other street work. The work proved so satista 
tory to the public generally that there was a demand that 
Funds for 


the entire improvement, wiih the rock asphalt top, could 


the entire improvement be completed in 1931. 


not be raised. However, the plant-mix was applied for 
the entire stretch, and the street was thrown open to trafhi 
as soon as the rolling was completed. One of the advan 
tages of using plant-mix material is that no portion of the 
street need be out of service more than a few hours 

This improvement, which cost 62 cents per square yard 
for the single course of hot-mix, and 92 cents per square 
yard for the combined hot-mix and rock asphalt, has been 


\long 


was feath 


in service for ten months and is very satisfactory 


the. street-car rail. where the surface material 


ered out to a thin layer, it is chipping off in a few places 
This. however. was expected, and these spots, as we ll as 
others which we expect lo develop will be patched with 


ro k asphalt as needed. 


Concrete Also Resurfaced 
Ris hmond 


It is now part of our 


In 1916 a concrete pavement huilt in 


under the Three-Mile Road Law. 


For the previous three or four 


Was 


street system. vears this 


pavement had been distintegrating badly, each winter add- 
from further 


ing to its destruction. In order to save it 


disintegration. it was decided to cover the concrete with 


a bituminous top, the work to be done jointly by Wayne 
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A CLOSE-UP OF A HOT-MIX RESURFACING JOB 
IN RICHMOND, IND., LAID IN 1931, USING 
CRUSHED LIMESTONE 


County and city employees. 

First, a 4-inch layer of No. 2 stone was spread, shaped 
and rolled to proper contour and compacted to about 3 
This course was laid to a width of 20 feet, though 
After rolling, the stone was pene- 


inches. 
the concrete was but 18. 
trated with 1%4 gallons of tar Tm per square yard, chipped 
with No. 6 stone and dragged until the voids were well 
filled. 
chips and cut-back asphalt, until a total of about 2's gal- 
lons of bituminous material per square yard had been ap- 


Further surfacing was done by the addition of more 


plied. 

In order to close or seal the surface voids, a final ap- 
plication of 10 pounds per square yard of rock asphalt 
was made and well rolled. This final treatment was very 
effective and produced a fairly smooth surface. 

This pavement, part of which is now a State Highway 
Route, has been in service, under fairly heavy trafhic, for 
over a year and gives every evidence of standing up. The 
cost was 93 cents per square yard, 

Fighting a Skid 

About ten years ago the Indiana State Highway Depart- 
ment rebuilt a portion of Route No. 40, the National Road, 
east of the city, by the penetration method, applying from 
8 to 12 inches of stone. The road was built to a crown of 
15 inches, in a width of 46 feet between curbs, with a single 


track of a traction line in the center. An excessive amount 
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of asphalt was used, which resulted in bleeding and caused 
a very slippery surface in wet weather. This surface 
condition, with the excessive crown and traction line rails, 
presented a very dangerous situation. Many accidents «c- 
curred due to cars’ skidding. This stretch of road was 
taken into the city in 1929, the city thus falling heir to the 
problem of correcting the dangerous condition. 

Frequent applications of stone chips were made to the 
pavement, in an attempt to establish a surface that was not 
slick. The chips were effective for a short time, but on 
account of the excessive amount of bituminous material, 
the stone was forced down and the surface again became 
very slick. This treatment also increased the already ex- 
cessive crown. 

Had there not been standard concrete curbs and gutters 
along this road, it would have been possible to build a top 
on the existing pavement and thus secure a non-skid sur- 
face. The surface was scarified to cut down the thickness 
of the penetrated stone course by about 3 inches. Then 
a new surface that would not get slippery in wet weather 
was built. A “rooter” was used to break up the pene- 
trated stone base. As the work was done in cold weather, 
the asphalt binder was brittle and crumbled readily. The 
3-inch excess of stone was hauled away and applied to 
other roadways where it could be used to advantage in 
building base. After being cut down to grade, the re- 
maining coated stone was shaped to proper contour and 
rolled with a 10-ton roller until thoroughly compacted. 
The surface was then coated with one gallon per square 
vard of emulsified asphalt. On this was applied a one- 
inch course of the plant hot-mix asphalt made by the local 
contractor. After thoroughly rolling and sanding the sur- 
face, this pavement was at once thrown open to traflic. 
This surface is as non-skid as it is possible to make it and 
seems to have corrected the dangerous condition. 

The cost of the work was about 82 cents per square 
yard and in the aggregate will amount to about $14,000. 
Payment is being made from the city’s General Fund by 
special appropriation. 


Save the Base and You Save Money 


In general, in resurfacing any of our pavements we 
have attempted to do the work without destroying the old 
base. A base that has been compacted by years of use 
is as good as any that can be built new and certainly should 
not be disturbed without good cause. With the exception 
of new construction work, which is always done by con- 
tract, all of our street repair work is done by the city’s 
Street Department. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the Eighteenth Annual 


Road School at Purdue University 


Over 9,000 Reports on Contractors 


HE Bureau of Contract Information, Inc., 727 Fifteenth 
T Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., organized a little over 

two years ago has been successful in rendering over 
9,000 individual reports on contracting concerns throughout 
the United States. This is a remarkable record in the interest 
of awarding contracts to responsible organizations. The ser- 
vices of the Bureau of Contract Information, Inc., are available 
to those who award construction contracts, namely. architects. 
engineers and public officials, and without charge, but are 
sent in exchange for information received from them on con- 





tracts awarded as well as performance of contracts and 
notices of defaults and failures in the performance of con 
tracts. 

The Bureau has recently issued its Directory of Contractors 
for 1932 listing those organizations which have filed their 
performance records with the Bureau. This Directory is : vail- 
able to those responsible for the award of construction com 
tracts who desire to use the services of the Bureau, whicl is 4 
non-profit-making institution, whose disclosure of information 
is without recommendation, favor or prejudice. 





Every City Needs 
as Much Play Space 
as It Can Afford 


By CHARLES HERRICK 


FWVHERE has been a great deal of discussion of de- 
sirable minimum standards for parks and_ play- 
grounds, and much difference of opinion, mainly be- 

cause some of the important factors of the problem have 

been overlooked. Park standards have been expressed in 

two ways: one acre of park for every 100 people; or 10 

per cent of the area of the city. For an average density of 

10 persons per acre, these two expressions are equal, but let 

us assume two extreme but not impossible conditions. First, 

with an avera 


a cy ge 


» density of 80 persons per acre 


would have to devote 80 per cent of its area to parks Lo 
comply with the first standard, while if a city with an 
average density of 2 persons per acre were to assign 10 
per cent of its area to parks, it would have one acre of 
park for every 20 persons. With an average density of 
population of 30 persons per acre, 10 per cent of the area 
of the city would have to be used for park purposes to pro- 
vide one acre of parks for each 300 people. Every city 
With the prob- 


able increase of leisure time, more people will have an 


needs as much play space as it can afford. 

opportunity to play, and a more generous provision of 

play space probably will be common in the future. 
Meeting Two Objections 


At the present time, there are two main objections to the a¢ 
quisition of additional park or recreation areas. namely: the 





THE PERCENTAGE OF PARKS WHICH PRODUCES 
THE MAXIMUM TOTAL ASSESSED VALUES 
WITH VARYING DENSITIES OF POPULATION 
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cost of the 
already too 


parks increases public expenditures, which are 
high; and when land is purchased from private 
owners, for public use, it is removed from the tax duplicate 
To those who have not studied the problem carefully, it seems 


There 


as recent “tax-strikes” 


self-evident that the tax rate must be raised. is a limit 
to the tax rate which people will stand 
in several cities prove. 
should be studied. 


Most city planners believe 


There is a serious problem here which 


that values 


of the remaining property to such an 


parks increase the 
that the 
on values created by the parks are more than sufficient to pay 


extent taxes 
for their acquisition and development, without increasing the 
tax rate. A few examples are cited in city planning literature 
to prove this, but practical taxpayers can often find instances 
where there is no apparent increase in values near a park, and 
where expenditures of public money for parks have been fol 
lowed by heavy tax burdens. 


Effect of Parks on 


Assessed Values 


Three 


data to mathematical terms. 


years reducing the available 


“Assessed Value of Real Estate” 
with the “Basis of Assessment” are given in the annual “Finan- 
cial Statistics of Cities” published by the U sureau, 
and the areas of parks and playgrounds were found in Bulle- 
tin 462 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics The assessed 


values converted to values” by 


ago the writer began 


. 5. Census 


were using the pel 


“true 


centages given, and the average value of real estate per acre 


was computed from the data in the Census reports [he 
“real estate value” given in these 
of both Jand and buildings. The park acreages were reduced 
to percentage of the area of the city. This information was 
found for 85 cities of 100,000 population. When the 
data were first plotted, there appeared to be no relation be 


tween average values and percentage of parks; 


reports includes the value 


over 


but when the 
cities were divided into groups according to density of popu- 
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HALF THE WIDTH OF THE PARK 
FIG 
lation, it became apparent that there was a relation between 
the two, as shown graphically in Figure 1. By a complicated 


mathematical process known as “least squares.” the data were 


reduced to the simple formula: 


27000 


this formula, a rough idea can be secured of 


By means ot 
the probable increase in assessed values which any given park 


an investigation should be made 
Where, at first. 


been 


In eat h case, 
formula fits local conditions 


will produce 


how the 


to see 


there appeared to be large discrepancies, these have 


found to be due to state or county parks within the city limits, 
but not included in the published records, to parks reported 
as city parks which were outside the city limits, or to unusual. 
ly large industrial or undeveloped areas within the city. In 
where the formula was apparently in error by 80 per 


Cases 
cent or more, corrections for factors mentioned above have 
reduced the 
formula is correct to within 30 per cent, or within the range 
of estimated different “experts.” 
Che important fact is that the formula separates the effect of 
density of population from the effect produced by parks, and 
also effects of numerous factors enter 
into the values of individual parcels. Without such separation 
or elimination of other factors, no mathematical expression 


could be obtained for the relation between parks and property 


error to less than 10 per cent. In general, the 


property values as given by 


eliminates the which 


values. 

This formula shows that, as the density 
creases, the effects of parks upon property values increases, 
and a larger percentage of parks can be afforded. The 
amount of park space which can be afforded in any particular 
city depends upon the amount which must be paid for the 


f population in- 


land. 
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Seeking a “Park Standard” 


An attempt to derive a “park standard” is shown in Figure 
2, which gives the derivation of a formula for the percents e 
of parks which produces the maximum total assessed Valie< 
with Varying Densities of Population. The formula is: 


10.8 


p 
and from the curve this percentage can be determined fo: 
density of population. If a new city were being constructed 
on undeveloped land, and a definite limit could be placed 

the density of population, this formula would give the limit 

percentage of the land which could be devoted to parks. If 
an economic development is the aim, this limit should not je 
exceeded, but this purely economic limit could be more libera] 
than any of the standards so far proposed. Assume a Garden 
City standard of 6 families, or 25 to 30 persons per acre in the 
residential areas, equal to an average density over the entire 
town of about 12 to 15 persons per acre. This formula shows 
that 29 per cent of the area of the town might profitably be 
devoted to parks. 
formula, still 20 per cent of the area might be used for parks, 


Allowing for the possible error in the 


which with this density of population would be equal to on 
acre of parks for every 75 inhabitants of the town. 


Effect of Varying Distances 


In existing cities each park proposal should be tested. to 
see whether it will pay for itself, or be a burden to the tax 
payers. Each proposal will be an individual problem in it 
self, as railroad or industrial property will usually not be in 
creased in value by a park, and residence districts of different 
densities or character will be affected in different ways. and 
parks of different shapes will have different effects. From the 
original formula, another one was derived. giving the increas 
in value per acre of real estate at varying distances from a 
park. This formula is: 


1620 p 


(x 0.81) 


Where y increase in value per acre of real estate; 
p density of population in persons per acre; 
x = distance from the park to the center of the ar 
in question, the unit being half the width of the 
park. Expressing the distance in this way makes 


it possible to use the formula for parks of an 


size or shape 


The curves in Figure 3 give these increases for all prac tical 
values, and the formula is not reliable beyond the limits of 
this diagram. This formula and the diagram are a reliable 
guide for the judgment in estimating the increased values 
which any particular park may cause. The existing and prob- 
able future use, densities of population, and character of de 
velopment, should be taken into consideration. Park design 
ers in the past have hazarded the opinion that waterfront 
parks are twice as valuable as inland parks. This formula 
shows that Carl Schurz Park, on the East River in New ) ork 
City, produces as much effect on property values as a park 
almost three times its actual width, or that the “effective width” 
of Carl Schurz Park might be measured to the middle of the 
river. 

Parks are often proposed by interested property « 
who wish to dispose of their real estate, and cities usually 
times when there is n0 

These formulas might 


whers 


have to pay “full value” even in 

market for real estate at any price. 
help to demonstrate that some park projects would i 
the city in increased tax burdens, but they would hel; 
planners to prove that parks in correct locations will in 
property values and decrease tax rates. Where land values 


are not exorbitant, they might show that more and larger | 


ive 


tv 


are possible. 












































What Is Sewage Disposal? 


Written for Non-Technical Officials Briefly and in Plain Language 


By HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


HERE in much popular confusion as to sewage dis- 
posal, its purposes, problems and methods. The 
full story is a long one, and to present much detail 

ild serve to increase the initial confusion. The fol 
ing brief statement presents a skeleton picture of the 
ect in plain language, and with the necessary cutting 

f corners required by brevity. The purpose of this state- 
nt is to rectify misconceptions and to establish a point 
ginning from which one may advance to any desired 


cree of detail. 
Confusing Terms 


[he terms commonly applied to sewage works are un- 
fortunate and misleading to the average non-technical 
oficial. A “sewage disposal plant” is not a sewage dis- 


posal plant. It is merely a sewage treatment plant. Sew- 
age is principally water and is ultimaiely 


There is no hypnotic disap- 


“disposed of” 
in a natural body of water. 
pearance perpetrated in a sewage plant. It merely serves 


the more harmful characteristics of 


to remove or modify 
sewage so that when the sewage is discharged into a body 

water. the natural purification processes of this wate 
“Sewage purification plant” is an 
It has taken on 


the idea of complete purification, whereas that is seldom 


will not be overtaxed, 
equally confusing and erroneous term. 
\ sewage plant includes one or more 


if ever obtained. 


of the steps looking toward purification and does not 
complete the process of producing pure water, as the term 


might be assumed to imply. 
What Is Sewage? 


Sewage is 99,99 per cent water plus a small quantity 


of other matter. However, this extremely small portion 
of other matter pollutes the whole mass, causes all the 
trouble and is removed with extreme difficulty. From a 
mechanical point of view, part of this polluting matte: 
floats on the surface of the water, some of the coarser ma 
terial will settle out rapidly, the fine matier settles out 
with difheulty, and some will not settle out at all. From 
the chemical angle some of the foreign matter is mineral, 


From a 


and most of it is organic and subject to decay. 


ological point of view, sewage contains numerous types 

bacteria. One major class of these bacteria thrive 
where there is no oxygen, and another main class require 
oxygen to carry on their work. A third classification may 
be termed disease bacteria. The bacteria that work without 
oxygen produce foul odors in the process of reducing 

matter to a stable state. The bacteria that work 
presence of oxygen oxidize organic matter, without 
ce, so that it is not subject to decay. 


organk 


When sewage is discharged directly into a stream, the 
ze discolors the water of the stream. The matter 
ill settle readily makes deposits along the bed of 
ream while the floating matter displeases the eye 
llects at the shore line. The matter subject to decay 


and if the 


can supply a sufficient quantity of this oxygen, the decay 


draws upon the oxygen in the water, stream 
ing material is oxidized, with the aid of one class of bac 
a stable state. Any 


this 


so mu¢ h 
if the 


oxveen 


teria, into stream has only 


oxygen available for purpose, however, and 


polluting matter in the sewage demands more 


than the stream can supply, the stream becomes pro- 
gressively affected until it approac hes the condition of the 
sewage, and the other class of bacteria assist to produce 
The disease bacteria threaten water 


shellfish 


foul gases and odors. 


supplies and the water at bathing beaches and 
beds. 

In order to avoid such conditions, a sewage plant at 
tempts to remove the major part of the floating matter, 
to settle out the material that would otherwise form de 
posits on the bed of the stream, and to remove such a 
quantity of foreign matter as would otherwise demand too 
much of the oxygen in the stream. The plant also indirect 
ly removes a given percentage of the disease bacteria, ot 
attempts to kill them by artificial means. It may 


as to remove the major quantity of color and 


»so tar 
render the 
sewage practically inoffensive prior to dilution in a natu 
ral body of water. In other words, sewage treatment does 
not obviate ultimate disposal of the main volume ef sew 
age in a watercourse, but it aims to so change the sewage 


that 
worked and thus rendered ineffective. It at once 


natural processes of purification will not bye ovel 


becomes 
apparent that the degree of treatment is that required hy 
the capacity of any given body of water to continue and 
complete the treatment started by the sewag plant This 
consideration forms the basis of decision as to the require 


ments for treatment in any given case. 


Problems of Sewage Treatment 


' 


" 


SUMMMarizes the 


these 


The foregoing bri statement 


purposes of sewage treatment, and purposes 


rise to a series of definite problems which must be m 
The sewage works must remove the major part of the float 
ing matter and retain the necessary proportion ol 
bar ks 


works must also remy 


matter as would otherwise form sludge 


posits in the stream. The se wag 
a sufficient amount of organic matter, both in solution a 

in the solid state, so that the demand upon the stream fo 
oxygen to continue the oxidation process is not in excess 
of the stream’s ability to supply this oxygen. The treat 
ment plant must also remove a certain percentage of the 
disease bacteria, depending upon the proximity to sources 
of water supply, etc., and in some cases it is necessary 
that the plant materially reduce the color of the sewage 


which would otherwise be noticeable in the natural stream 


Methods of Treatment 


There are several accepted methods by which an at 
tempt is made to solve these problems. Brevity requires 
also in 


a very limited statement of these methods and 








6 THI 


volves the omission of all methods except those which 


are generally accepted in present practice. 

The most elementary method of disposing of sewage is 
to discharge it without treatment directly into a stream 
many times the volume of 


whose dry-weather flows are 


the sewage. Ine reasing population and the in reased use 


of sewer systems are rendering this disposal by mere dilu- 


tion more impracticable, vear by vear. It throws the 
whole burden upon the natural processes unaided by 
treatment works. 

Screens 


lhe simple expedient of screening the sewage removes 
varbage and floating matter, but little of such fine mate- 
rial as may putrefy later. Somewhere between one-tenth 
and one-twentieth of the organic matter which is subject 
This simple method of treatment 


to decay is removed. 


ubviously requires discharge of the sewage into a relatively 
large 


volume of water. 


Settling Tanks 


Settling tanks are used in most sewage works. The 
settlement of sewage removes generally more than half 
of the polluting matter not in solution. It removes more 


than three-quarters of such solid matter as will settle out 
at all. 
the matter which is subject to decay, and about one-half 
It tends to reduce the 


From another angle, it removes about a third of 
of the total number of bacteria. 
demand of the sewage for oxygen by about one-third. 
Settling tanks are usually built of concrete and the 
untreated is delivered to one end of the tank, 
flows slowly through it, depositing in the tank the settling 
solids, while the rest of the sewage overflows at the out- 
let end of the tank and is either carried on to other steps 
in the treatment process or delivered to a natural water- 
course or body of water for ultimate disposal. A mullti- 
tude of different forms, shapes and depth of tanks are 
used, but they all have the characteristic of an inlet and an 
overflow and a bottom arranged for the removal of set- 
tled solids without draining the tank for such purpose. 
lt has been found that there is an economic limit to the 
size of these tanks and they generally hold about two or 
It will be seen, how- 


sewage 


three hours of flow of the sewage. 
ever, from the above brief discussion of the settling tank 
that the results obtained from its use are of considerable 
importance, and the cost of the simple concrete structure 


involved is easily warranted by these results. 
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The material deposited in these settling tanks is ¢.lled 
“sludge,” and it must be removed from the tanks and dis 
posed of by the sewage works. Sludge may be disposed 


of without treatment other than burial, or it may be dj 


vested in tanks, where it is acted upon by harmless bag. 
humus 


lhe latter is generally disposed of by draining and dryin 


teria and converted into liquid, gas and inert 
on sand beds and is then used for filling purposes or fo, 


fertilizer. Undigested sludge is usually offensive, wil] 
not drain on a sand bed, and must be buried, or lagooned 
in an isolated place. Digested sludge drains readily and 


is inoffensive. 
Sludge Digestion Tanks 


Sludge tanks are generally built of concrete and ay 
cylindrical. Present practice is tending toward equipping 
these tanks with covers which serve to keep the floating 
sludge submerged, permit of drawing off digested sludg 
without admitting outside air, and also serve to collect th: 
sas which is formed in the process of decomposition 
This gas is often used in gas-fired heaters serving a simpl: 
hot water heating system installed in the digestion tank 
When the temperature of the sludge is raised to about 
82 degrees Fahrenheit, the process of decomposition js 
accelerated. The digested sludge from the bottom of the 
tank is periodically drawn off to sand filter beds, wher 
some of the water drains off from the sludge, some of it 
evaporates, and the former liquid mass drains and dries 
to an inoffensive humus, which is then removed from the 
beds and may be used as a fertilizer. 


Treatment of Liquids in Sewage 


Following settlement, a multitude of different steps in 
the treatment of the liquid portion of sewage may be in- 
cluded in the sewage works. After the liquid sewag 
leaves the settling tanks, the most important thing to a 
complish is to supply oxygen to it by some artificial 
method so as to reduce the oxygen requirements of the 
sewage when it is discharged into a stream. 


Sprinkling Filter 


One of the most frequent methods used to supply oxyge 
or oxidize the sewage overflowing from a settling tank is 
a filter of stone called a sprinkling filter. The sewag: 
from a settling tank is intermittently sprayed 
top of this bed area and trickles down through the stones 
to the bottom of the filter. By sprinkling the sewage upon 


on the 
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A SIMPLE SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS AT SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


From right to left: 


Office building and sludge pump house, settling tank, sludge digestion tanks with control house 


between, sludge drying beds, dried sludge storage platform and depressed roadway for trucks hauling sludge away for 
fertilizer 
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lter bed, sewer gases are freed and atmos- 
oxygen is absorbed before entering the 
In the filter itself bacterial life develops 
e surface of the stones, and these bacteria 
Between doses 
wage, of the filter is 
lied with oxygen from the air by natural 
It is apparent that 


nue the oxidizing process. 
the whole content 


irculation through it. 
en thus supplied to the sewage by means 
he air and through the activity of the oxidiz- 
bacteria in the filter forestalls the demand 
this oxygen from the stream into which the 
ige is finally discharged. It has been found 
the flow from this type of filter requires 
one-fifth as much oxygen from the stream 
would be required by an untreated sewage. 
ich a type of filter, when operating efficiently, 
moves the chance of nuisance when the sew- 
age is discharged into a stream with a flow a 
This method of 
treatment also reduces the number of harmful bacteria in 


few times larger than its own. 
the sewage by about 90 per cent. Furthermore, the flow 
from such a filter has generally had a large percentage of 


ils color removed. 
Sand Filter 


\ still greater improvement in the character of sew- 
The set- 
tled sewage is discharged onto the surface of a sand bed 


age can be obtained by the use of a sand filter. 


and the sewage passes through the sand to the drains un- 
der the sand. After such a discharge of sewage, the sand 
filter is allowed to rest for a while, and during this rest 
period is drained off, partially dries out, and is supplied 
with fresh oxygen from the air. Bacterial activity in a 
sand filter corresponds somewhat to that already described 
in the case of the sprinkling filter, and this activity is nec- 
essary for successful operation. Such a filter may remove 
over 90 per cent of all matter subject to decay and prevents 
further decomposition. The sewage is rendered practically 
clear and the removal of harmful bacteria by the filter is 
98 or 99 per cent. If a filter of this type operates success- 
fully, large filter areas must be provided, and the cost of 
construction and maintenance are prohibitive in most cases. 
The real need for such a near approach to complete puri- 
fication can seldom be established. 


Chlorine Treatment 


Another method of treatment which is used with success 
is the application of chlorine gas to the liquid flowing 
from the settling tanks. This method produces primarily 
biological results and removes better than 90 per cent of 


the bacteria in the sewage. It also produces some change 


in the organic matter so that less oxygen is demanded 


by the sewage from the body of water into which it is dis- 
charged. This chlorine treatment may of course be used 
to supplement any other one of the stages of sewage treat- 
ment. 


Activated Sludge 


A method of sewage treatment which is attracting a good 
deal of attention is the activated sludge method. This in- 
troduces oxygen into the sewage by blowing air through it 
or by mechanical agitation of the sewage. It also mixes 
treated sludge with the fresh sludge. After settlement, 
the sewage liquor resulting from this treatment shows a 
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TREATMENT PLANT AT 
DIGESTION TANK AND 
IN THE BACKGROUND 


ROME, N. Y., 


SLUDGE DRYING BEDS 


reduction of about 90 per cent In polluting matter not in 
solution, a 90 per cent reduction in the oxygen required 
of a stream, and better than 90 per cent in the reduction of 
of the tanks required 
and the supply of air demanded for aerating the sewage, 


disease bacteria. Owing to the siz 


this method is expensive in construction and maintenance 
for the 


large plants, and is with refinements, subject to adaptation 


smaller plants, although it is well adapted to 


for smaller units. It involves cheaper construction than a 
sprinkling filter, but is much more expensive to operate. 
ewing to the cost of supplying air by some mechanical 
means. 

The sludge from this type of plant can be satisfactorily 
disposed of by means ol sludge digestion tanks and sludge 


beds, which have already been described. 
A Difficult Problem 


The foregoing brief outline of sewage treatment has 


heen given in as simple a form as possible. It is, how- 
ever, one of the most complex engineering problems. The 
sewage of any municipality has characteristi s of its own 
requiring special attention. Sewage flow is not constant, 
and its characteristics change hourly and daily over a 
wide range. The effect of changing temperatures and the 
need for maintaining certain biological and chemical con 
ditions introduce serious complications both in design and 


The flow of 


sewage 1s discharged is almost never constant, and conse- 


in maintenance. the stream into which the 
quently the facilities for final disposal of the sewage vary 
If storm 


admitted to the sewer system. large volumes of water must 


over a wide range. water from the streets is 
he accommodated carrying an entirely different class of 


New 


Financial considerations generally 


polluting matter. methods and new apparatus are 
rapidly developing. 


figure prominently in the study of the sewage problem. 
Operation of Sewage Works 


No discussion of the problems of sewage treatment 
would be complete without reference to the part that main- 
tenance plays in the efficiency of any sewage works. It 
must never be forgotten that the construction of a sewage 
works at once involves a regular and intelligent mainte- 
nance of these works as soon as they are placed in opera- 
tion. The regularity and intelligence of this attention for 
the smaller plants is fully as important as continuous at- 
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tendance. However, if a sewage works gets out of balance 
through lack of regular attention, restoring that balance 
is generally a trying and often expensive matter. Sewage 
works maintenance has in the past been slighted and it 
will take some time to develop a corps of plant superin- 
tendents and operators who have the experience and 
ability to meet the problems that are encountered in the 
operation of a sewage works. Various State Health De- 
partments have initiated schools for the training and in- 
struction of works operators and these, with the sewage 
works associations, are doing much to raise the standard 
ol sewage plant operation. 

It is essential, after the construction of a sewage works, 
that it be operated for at least a few months by the design- 
ing and constructing engineers. Such supervision of op- 
eration by these engineers insures the successful solution 
of the usual and any unusual problems inherent in the 


initial stages of operation, and will serve to train local 
operators in work which is entirely new to them. Monthly 














Phe Vermont “Specials” 
MMEDIATELY following the appearance of the February 
issue of THe American City, in the opening article of 
which Congressman Bloom, Associate Director of the 

United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 

tressed city planning as an ideal tribute to the Father of His 

Country, James P. Taylor, Executive Secretary, Vermont State 


Chamber of Commerce, launched a whirlwind campaign, which 


is achieving interesting results. The objective of this campaign 
is “George Washington Specials” in as many towns and vil 
lages as possible. These “Specials” are town meetings called 


to vote on the adoption of planning and zoning, and are in 
each case preceded by intensive community study of the sub 
ject 

Coming as the climax of educational propaganda to this end 
which extended through last year, and dramatized as “the 
perfect tribute to a man of action-—more appropriate than 
words or ceremonies,” the move promises to become a pro- 
found influence throughout the state. On March 1, Newport. 
Springfield. and Brattleboro voted for planning and zoning, 
and Bennington enthusiastically adopted planning. On March 

Barton unanimously adopted zoning. Randolph voted on 
March 22 to adopt zoning. 

Waterbury, Brandon and Ludlow are arranging for “Spe- 
cials”; Vergennes and Middleboro are considering plans. 
Interest is being stimulated from headquarters; newpaper 
ind radio publicity are being widely used; communities are 
challenged to competition with each other; and “Eastside” 
and “Westside” are strong rallying pomts tor action. The 
score on March 29 was 10-5 for “Eastside.” with changes in 
each score expected daily. Up to 1931, Burlington, with its 
Planning Commission, was the only community in Vermont to 
have taken action under the state permissive legislation of 
1921. St. Johnsbury was zoned by ordinance of February, 
1931, under special charter provision; and the villages of Lyn- 
donville, Manchester, Essex Junction and Richford had acted 
under the zoning law of 1931 prior to this phase of the cam- 
paign. 

“We take Sol Bloom very seriously,” said Mr. Taylor. “In 
Brattleboro, for instance, the Speakers’ Bureau, with only two 


or three members, appeared before 27 organizations in advance 





by Promoting Planning Interest 
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A COVERED SPRINKLING FILTER AT 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 







inspections of plants should be made by competent experts 


after the training period has elapsed. 





Iwo States Honor America’s First President 


of the town meeting, reaching not only Tom, Dick and Harry 






but Sarah, Ann and Jane. They carried their message to thi 


G.A.R. and the D.A.R. They carried it to the Ame 


rical 


Legion and to eight church societies; they carried it to the 
Daughters of Rebecca and the Daughters of Isabella; to th 
Parent-Teacher Association; to the Sons of Veterans: to mil 


tary companies and Masons; to the Grange and Red 
What are other states doing?” 


The Massachusetts Planning Game 


Mer 


From a neighboring state, the Massachusetts George Was 


ington Bicentennial Commission makes reply in its recent 


printed statement: 


“It is our purpose to stimulate in the rising generation th 


spirit and vision of Washington. In cooperation with thr 
Boston Society of Landscape Architects, we have devised 
game plan to vitalize for young people under 18 years of ag 
throughout the state the future planning responsibilities 


their communities.” The plan calls for preparation of sketel 


maps and stories recording the good points as well as the bad 


of conditions as they now exist in their neighborhoods, t 


ywns 


or cities. Descriptions of hills, valleys, roadways, waterways 
streams; population, valuation, debt, and tax rate; develope: 


public and private areas, are among the details to be studied 


\ map of the city 100 years hence is to be submitted. 


The 


ial, 


prize and awards or merit may be made to an individu 


class, club, or school group. The game plan, with full pat 


ticulars, is 5 cents from Captain Percy R. Creed, Secretar) 


Congress Street, Boston: special rates on quantities over 25 


Professor Henry V. Hubbard, President of the An 
Society of Landscape Architects and Chairman of the 
of City Planning, Harvard University, believes that 
dertaking like that sponsored by the George Was! 
Bicentennial Commission Town Planning Committee. 
asks the children of the community to cooperate acti 
local application of the principles of town planning, if 
be made real to the children and productive of some « 
results which they can see, may readily be one of the g! 
influences for sane and effective city planning in the n¢ 
eration.” 


erical 








The Street-Railway 


BRICK PAVEMENT 
SERVICE IN 
The track 


AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS’ 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

rails and steel ties 
sub-base 


is grooved 


slab 


construction 
on a concrete 


NE of the perplexing and complicated problems of 

the paving engineer is the laying of a paving sur- 

face in the area occupied by street-railway tracks 

public thoroughfares. In many of the smaller communi- 
ties the problem has solved itself by the removal of the 
tracks. the abandonment of street-railway service, and the 
trackless trolleys. In _ the 
have, and shall continue 


substitution of bus lines and 
larger cities. however, we still 
to have. street-railway service that requires tracks in many 
f our main thoroughfares, tracks which occupy from one 
hird to one-half the width of the paved roadway. 

The location and construction of such tracks in city 
streets creates a weakness in the pavement that is difficult 
» overcome. The mere presence of the rails in the road- 
way causes vehicular traffic to be confined to fixed lanes, 
and adds considerably to th 


which inereases the 


weal 
aintenance cost of the pavement outside the track area. 
ver and above the cost on pavements with similar trafli 
where there are no car tracks. Then again, the vibration 
{ the track structure itself, caused by street-car movement, 
not only affects the pavement in the track area, but is 
transmitted to the roadway pavement beyond. 
lt is evident, therefore, that for the convenience and 
safety of the public who use these thoroughfares, the most 
substantial and permanent type of track and pavement 
construction possible should be adopted, in order to reduce 
ninimum the weakness caused by their presence in 
street, 
Track Construction 
track 


ned and unyielding. Very little attention was paid to 


The sub-base for construction should be well 
condition of the sub-surface in the earlier days of 
ailway construction and it is remarkable how well 

if the old tracks have withstood the traffic and the 

if the elements. In those days the cars were light 
movement infrequent. With the coming of more 

ireq 
appa 
Ever 


crust 


t service and heavier equipment, it soon became 

t that a more substantial structure was necessary. 

w, however, many cities are still using a base of 
| stone, gravel or furnace slag, when such bases for 


city ements are generally discarded. Why do we insist 


Paving Problem 


By R. H. SIMPSON 
Chief Engineer, 
Department of Public Works, 


Columbus, Ohio 


and still 


is admitted 


concrete base under our city pavements 


use a weaker type under the car tracks? It 
that. in 


satisfactory 


some sections, bases of stone or slag may give 


results. In many localities, however, the con- 
ditions are such as to require a more substantial structure 


under the track if a satisfactory pavement is to be secured. 
In Columbus, Ohio 


In Columbus, Ohio, the tracks constructed prior to 1912 
were laid on a crushed stone base, the stone extending 
about half-way up on the wooden tie. A concrete pavement 
base 6 inches thick was laid around and over th 
half of which 
block, brick o1 asphalt. 


struction 


uppel 


the ties, on was laid a surface of granite 
Our experience with this con- 
practically all 


cases the movements of the track eventually broke up the 


“as proved unsatisfactory. In 


concrete. loosened the surface ing material and resulted in 


rough pavement requiring heavy maintenance \ Very 


large proportion of this track, including the paving, has 
been reconstructed during the past fifteen years, as it was 


impractical to maintain a satisfactory surface 


over the old track structure. 


pavement 


In Columbus, Ohio, the local street-railway company ha 
used concrete under and around the ties and rails for 2¢ 
vears. The earlier construction consisted of a concrete 
girder 12 inches deep and 18 inches wide under and arouné 
the ties This 
the 


satisfactory and has been abandoned 


and rail. construction. while showine at 


improvement over earlier design. was not entirely? 


Since 1914 the local 
slab 8 thick as a 


sub-base for all track construction. This slab bridges over 


company has used a concrete inches 


any weakness in the soil and prevents ground water from 
Phe track 


7-inch grooved rail bolted to 4-inch 


reaching the track structure and pavement base. 
consists of 122 pound 
steel concrete 
slab. It is then held in 


position by blocks under the ties, leaving a space of about 
») 


Carnegie ties and is laid on top of this 


brought to proper grade, and 


inches between the top of the slab and the underside of 


ihe ties. After being brought to proper alignment 


eon 


AN ASPHALT BLOCK PAVEMENT ALONG 
RAILWAY TRACKS IN TOLEDO 


STREET 
OHIO 
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PAVING THE BASE SLAB FOR STREET-RAILWAY 
rRACK IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Note the drain tile between slabs 


crete is placed under and around the ties and up on the 
rail about 2 inches. This concrete. which holds the track 
firmly in position and acts as a base for the paving surface, 
rests on the sub-base slab, but is not bonded thereto. The 
track can therefore be readily removed and renewed with- 
out disturbing the sub-base slab. Granite block and brick 
have been used as surfacing material in car-track areas 
during the past twenty years. 

The results obtained from the type of construction de- 
scribed above have been very satisfactory, and the long 
service, with practically no maintenance, shows that the 
cost of the installation is justified. From the standpoint of 
the city, it might be said that the pavement surface is 


exceptionally good after many years of service. 


In Cleveland, Ohio 


In Cleveland, Ohio, it was found that a type of con- 
struction somewhat similar to the earlier Columbus type. 
was hardly suitable for modern conditions, and recently 
about two miles of double track was constructed of a new 
design. In Cleveland an attempt was made to construct a 
base that would move with the track structure and would 
also support the pavement. In this work the track struc- 
ture is supported upon a base made from coarse crushed 
blast furnace slag. A layer of fine slag is used for 
tamping under the wooden tie to bring the track to proper 
grade. The upper surface of the fine slag is carefully 
shaped to provide an extra depth of concrete under the 
rail. Six 14-inch steel rods are laid longitudinally in each 
track just above the ties. A special vibrating machine was 
used to settle the concrete around the rails and to give a 
dense mixture. The pavement surface consists of 14-inch 
slag cushion and 3-inch vitrified brick. This design called 
for a 7-inch grooved rail on wooden ties. The entire track 
structure and the paving surface moves, under street-car 
movement, as a The from this 


construction, over a period of years, will be of interest. 


unit. results obtained 


Block-Type Surfacing 


A number of types of surfacing are used for paving in 
ear-track areas, such as asphalt, asphalt block, brick, con- 
crete and stone block. Asphalt has been used with success 
on thoroughfares of ample width and where cross traflic 
is not excessive. It is low in first cost and easy to maintain. 
In narrow roadways, where traflic is heavy and moves in 
and out and across the tracks, it will be noticed that 
eventually an opening will form where the rail joins the 
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pavement, due to rail movement and trafic. Water enteys 
the opening and the edges of the pavement soon break yp 
and disintegrate. This : 
there is a pronounced movement of the rail. Notwith. 


condition is aggravated wher 
standing this weakness, asphalt has been used extensive! 
and with success in many localities. 

Asphalt block is used with success as a pavement jin {hy 
street-railway area of city streets. These blocks are yer 
dense, and they hold their place even with some movemen; 
in the rail. The edges of these blocks, where the) join 
the rail, seem to have enough strength to resist breaking 
down or raveling under traffic. They give a harder surfac 
than sheet asphalt, but still have some of the flexibility 
and resilience of the latter. 

Vitrified paving brick, on account of its reasonable cog 
and lasting qualities, are used very extensively in street 
tailway paving. They are not easily displaced, except wher 
rail movement is excessive: and, on account of the edges 
of the brick being hard and firm, there is no tendency to 
break down under traffic, where they join the rail. Bot! 
cement grout and bituminous filler are used with su 
cess. Some railway engineers prefer the grout filler wit! 
brick pavements, as it gives some lateral stiffness to the 
rails. Bituminous filler lends itself more readily to th: 
removal and replacement of the brick, when repairs to th 
track are required. 

Granite and other stone block pavements are used ex 
tensively for paving in car-track areas. Granite, on accour 
of its hardness and weight, holds its position along the rai 
in a very satisfactory manner. This type of pavement is 
so hard that there is very little tendency for cross trafly 
or traffic following along the rail, to break down or wear 
the edges of the block. Blocks 4 inches in depth are com 
monly used, and both grout and asphalt as fillers. Wher 
vehicular traffic is heavy, the stone block pavement is per- 
haps more stable, and it has a longer life than any other 
type, but of course the first cost is greater. 


Concrete Between Tracks 


During the past decade portland cement concrete paving 
in car tracks has been installed in many localities. Som 
engineers feel that the unit type of construction, in which 
the concrete is placed around the ties and rails and carried 
up to the surface as a unit, is the best type of construction 
In theory the track and pavement is a unit and moves as 
unit under street-car traffic. This construction is low 1 
first cost, but it seems clear that the pavement surface wil! 
not last as long as the rail. When it is necessary to renew 
the pavement surface, it will be found difficult and expen 
sive to do so without destroying the track structure. 


Grooved Rail and Block Pavement 


Municipal engineers, on whom falls the duty of com 
structing and maintaining smooth roadways on city streets, 
will prefer a grooved rail in street-car construction. The) 
will, | believe, prefer a block type of pavement for sur 
facing in car track areas. With the grooved rail, the bloc 
can be placed against both sides of the steel and thereb) 
produce and maintain a smooth surface for traffic. The 
again, the block can be readily removed and replaced 
whenever repairs to track or pavement are necessary. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—From the report of the Committee on 
Construction, City Officials’ Division, American Road Builders 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE ABILENE, KANS., 


SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Shifting River and Sand Foundation 


Create an Unusual Sewer Problem 


{— Smoky Hill River played an abominable trick 

upon the city of Abilene, Kans., in the spring of 

1926. For many years this river had carried away 
the sewage of the 6,000 residents of the city, but during 
one night it changed its course, leaving the city sewer out- 
fall two miles inland on the banks of a dry river bed. This 
created a serious state of affairs, for the inland lagoon 
became a gigantic septic tank. 

The next year an attempt was made to build a pumping 
station near the old outfall with a discharge line to the 
new river channel. This project was not a success, for the 
builders failed to heed the injunction of Holy Writ against 
building on sand, After considerable delay followed by a 
careful study of the problem, the city decided to treat the 
sewage at a point approximately one mile above the outlet 
of the old outfall line in order to prevent nuisance in the 
old river bed between the sewer outfall and the new river 
channel. This plant was placed in operation in June, 
1931, and has been successful in abating the nuisance in 
the neighborhood of the outlet. 


The Treatment Plant 


he sewage treatment plant shown in the accompanying 
illustration consists of screen chamber. pre-aeration tank, 
ind settling tank, together with sludge digestion tank, 
sludge drying beds and sludge pumps. Since the plant is 
located on ground subject to floods, it is surrounded by an 
earth dike and is provided with motor-operated inlet and 
outlet valves which automatically by-pass the plant when 
the flood level reaches that of the overflow weir in the 
settling tank. 

\ screen formed of Toncan metal bars set with ]-inch 
open spaces forms the first step in the treatment process. 
lhe screenings are raked off by hand twice each day onto 

ng concrete slab for drainage, and are disposed of 
il. The screened sewage is then aerated for a period 
roximately 20 minutes in a rectangular concrete 
tank. Compressed air is produced by a small Connersville 


rotary blower located in the sludge pump house, and is 
intr 


troduced through porous plates set in the tank bottom. 


By F. M. VEATCH 
Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Black & Veatch, Consulting Engineers, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The primary purpose of pre-aeration here is to reduce the 
odors from the settling process, but it is found that the 
agitation caused by the rising air-bubbles not only removes 
the disagreeable odors, but also facilitates scum removal 
and has a marked beneficial effect on settling. Tests on 
composite samples collected shortly after the plant was 
completed showed reductions of 54 per cent in the 5-day 
biochemical oxygen demand, and 78 per cent in suspended 
solids by the combined pre-aeration and settling processes. 
These reductions are considerably higher than can be ex- 
pected from settling alone. 

After aeration, the sewage is settled for a period of ap- 
proximately two and a half hours in a settling tank or 
clarifier fitted with Dorr mechanical equipment for slud 


The tank is 


plan and the sewage enters through four submerged and 


ge 
concentration and removal. rectangular in 
baffled inlets and is drawn off over a weir into an effluent 
channel which leads to the outfall sewer. 

The sludge which accumulates in the bottom of the 
clarifier is pumped to the sludge digestion tank by means 
of a Barnes motor-driven sludge pump of the plunger 
type, operated through a G-E time switch, which auto 
matically starts and stops the pump at predetermined 
intervals. 

The sludge digestion tank is a circular, covered concrete 
tank fitted with rotating arms which break up the scum on 
the surface and sweep the heavier bottom material toward 
the outlet pipe, which is located in a cone-shaped hopper 
in the center of the tank. 


a water-sealed collection dome. 


This tank is also equipped with 


from which a gas line 
leads to a Bryant hot water boiler. The gas evolved during 
the digestion process is utilized for maintaining the tem- 


perature within the tank above 70 degrees F. Three hot 
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water coils of 14-inch Arco pipe are suspended on the — and winter, and have been seeded this spring. The 
inside walls of the tank. fication program of the plant operator has already be 






Four sludge drying beds of sand underdrained by tile started by setting out three circular flower-beds ne he 






lines have been provided, and it is probable that the sludge — screen chamber. 
produced will be disposed of as fertilizer. Three hydrants This plant was constructed by John Carrothers, 1 ka 
have been provided, so that city water under pressure is Kans.. under the supervision of Black & Veatch, con 

| | | 







available at any part of the plant, and the daily “hosing engineers, of Kansas City, Mo. The total cost of the 






down” of the tank walls and other parts of the plant has — was approximately $52,500. The elected City Commiss 







been a large factor in the maintenance of odorless opera- spent a great deal of time in handling the numerous details 
tion incident to the consummation of this project, thus in 
The sloping earth fills were left to settle during the fall — its successful construction and operation. 






e ~ * ° a 
Street Sanitation in Kenosha 
MN TREET sanitation in Kenosha takes the form of ma- Department of Public Works 
% chine and hand sweeping of streets, snow and _ ice 
removal and, during the summer, sprinkling of streets 


and application of caleium chloride to alleviate the dust Activities and Costs for 193] 









Has Accurate Records of 






Street Sprinkling Sewer and Catch-Basin Cleaning 






Street sprinkling has been confined principally to un- During 1931, inspections were made of the entire s 





paved streets. By operating the two motor pick-up street system, approximately 115 miles, and wherever sediment 





or other deposits were found, the sewers were cleaned a 





weepers, it was possible to keep the‘pavements quite free 





from dirt. and therefore to greatly lessen intensive street flushed with water from the fire hydrants. The cost of this 







prinkling on paved streets during 1931. work was as follows: 












lhe necessity for sprinkling dirt streets was due to the oo $10.293.5 
paving of streets and other improvements which diverted Material and supplies 2,456.07 
trafle over certain dirt streets in the vicinity of the paving Auto repairs 1,105.9 
’ ° Gas d oil 921.64 

plants and material yards, The dirt streets. at times, be- and oi - 
. ° ; Insurance 9 5 

came very dusty and were sprinkled to control this nuisance Repairs 233.1! 
as much as possible. The cost of street sprinkling, includ- Water 168.29 
ing the application of calcium chloride, during 1931, was License an 
Sundry 29 





$133.08. The application of calcium chloride was substi- 





Freight and drayage 2. 








tuted for street sprinkling on several streets because of \ é‘ “7 
ccounts payable ve 
the greater permanency and efficiency of the chloride 
applic ation. Where property Owners request the applica- $15.107.99 
tion of the chloride. the city does this work without any 
cost to the property. Phis amount also includes the cost of catch-basin cleaning 






During the last year, 3,727 catch-basins were cleaned, 3.0% 
Snow and lee Removal hy machine and 32 by hand because their location 






machine cleaning impractical. The average length of he 


from catch-basins to dump was 2.75 miles, 





Snow and ice removal in Kenosha includes removing 





snow in the commercial sections of the city, plowing in 





the outside sections, and removal from sidewalks where 






the owner neglects this civic duty. The cost of this item 3 





s divided as follows: 













Catch-basins cleaned by machine 3.695 $4,353.33 
hand 32 82.06 2.56 





Catch-basins cleaned by 










Machine Sweeping 










= | “ | - r 
moved) 266.25 290.70 556.95 08 The street-cleaning equipment of Kenosha consists 
Cost of removal from streets $2,966.00 (wo motor pick-up sweepers, each of which is ope! ed | 
Amount on tax roll 2.073.25 one man. When the hoppers of the sweepers are fill ; 
Leng. Sy py aA} the sweepings are dumped on the street in the gutte 








A truck with two men and a driver follows closely behin’ 


5. 167.66 





st of sno 
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ks up the sweepings and hauls them to the nearest 
\s there is considerable demand for the sweepings 
ers of low lots, the sweepings are hauled to these 
to the lake front. By this arrangement the Depart- 
akes advantage of short hauls, and lot owners get 
without cost to them. One truck and crew disposes 
sweepings from both sweepers, which requires about 
rs per day, except during a period of about one 
in the fall when leaves dropping from the trees 
is necessary to add another unit. This extra unit is 
equired for a period of about two weeks during the 
clean-up to pick up the winter's accumulation of 


business section of the city is swept daily between 
murs of 5 and 7 A.M. There are few cars parked on 
treets between these hours to interfere with the free 
ment of the machine sweepers. Other sections of the 
ire swept once each week. 
lhe cost of operating the motor sweepers and disposing 
he sweepings amounted to $5,276.43 for sweepe! No. 
and $6.379.93 for sweeper No. 3. This includes field 


. gasoline, oil and grease, repair labor, repair parts. 


ms, water and disposal costs, plus interest and depre- 


For No. | the cost 


on on the two units. 


sweepel pel 





of O'Fallon, Illinois 


"FALLON completed a new water-supply system in 
the late fall of 1930. 
of the system has been so successful from every 


The first year’s operation 


standpoint. including income, that it is thought the ex- 
perience may be of interest to other small cities contem 
plating water-supply improvements. 

15 miles southeast of St. Louis. Mo. 


[he 1930 population was 2,373. 


O'Fallon is about 
The principal industry 
s coal mining. In recent years there has been an in- 
creasing tendency for people employed in East St. Louis 
ind St. Louis to locate in O'Fallon. This 


largely due to O’Fallon’s location on high ground about 


is no doubt 


1) feet above the Mississippi River: also to cood roads 
ind transportation; to its nearness to St. Louis; and to 
the new water supply. 

he old water-supply system consisted of a supply from 
ibandoned coal mine shaft 36 feet deep. about 20,000 
leet of 4- to 


8-inch diameter distribution 


vallon elevated tank. 


mains, and a 


of OO 


The water from this source 


nt and very hard, and contained a high amount of 


Three New Sources Considered 


inning the new water works, three sources of sup- 
e considered, namely, wells, small surface streams, 
East St. Louis and Interurban Water Co. A well 
was not developed, because it was inadequate in 
and the water poor in quality. \ surface sup- 
not used, because of the high construction and 
perating costs. It was decided to build about & 
pipe line toward East St. Louis and secure water 
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for 





cleaning mile, including interest and depreciatior 


$2.19. 


was 
Phe cost per cubic yard, including interest and de 


preciation, was $1.54. 


The cost per cleaning mile, exclu 


sive of interest and depreciation, was $2.05: and the cost 
bor 
sweepel No. 5 the cost per cleaning mile, im luding inter 


est and depreciation, was $2.52. 


per cubic yard under the same conditions was $1.14 


The cost pel cubie yard, 
The 


pet cleaning mile, exclusive of interest and depreciation, 


$2.12: 


including interest and depreciation, was $1.69 


cost 


and the cost per cubs vard, exclusive of interest 


and depreciation, $1.42. 


Hand Sweeping 
In addition to the force and ¢ yuipment me nthoned, one 
hand sweeper is kept in the downtown business districts to 
keep the streets and alleys clean, and one man in each 
of the north, south and west side districts to ke p the cross 


walks clean. 


sible to the sweepers. 


These men cover suc h areas as are not acces 
\ one-ton truck is employed to pick 
up the sweepings gathered by the hand sweeper in the 
downtown district. 

The cost ol hand sweet ping and hauline away the “weeLD 
193] $5.741.08 


ings during the year totaled 


Construction, 


One Year of Operation, 
and Financial Data 
By JOHN A. FULKMAN 


Consoer, Older & Quinlan, Ine.. 


Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Ii. 


from the East St. Louis and Interurban Water Co \) 
though the cost of the water from this source seemed 
somewhat high, this scheme had the advantage that the 


water was good from a sanitary standpoint and reasonably 


soft: and also there were about 150 possibl 


customers 


along the supply pipe line to O'Fallon. 


Seventy-nine of 


these are now water users, and more are anti Ipated The 
supply secured is Mississippi River filtered water 
The new water works consists of slightly over & miles 


of 10-inch supply line and about 10,000 feet of additional 


distribution lines in O'Fallon. as well as new meters 
valves and hydrants. 
Construction 
The total cost of the new system. includin ill con 
tinge les, engineering and leg il eX pe lists Was i] rhtly 
less than $120.000. Bids were received on several different 


kinds of cast iron pipe and also alternates on different 
joint materials. De Lavaud centrifugally cast iron pipe 
ind Leadite joints were used on the work There was a 
saving of $10,000 on this job by the use of De Lavaud cen 
trifugal cast pipe, compared with using standard Class ¢ 


Also there was a S1.000 by usi 


Leadite joints instead of lead joints. 


saving ol 


and D pipe. 
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The job was financed by issuing water revenue bonds in 
accordance with the Illinois 1927 Wate 
lhe contractor was paid in bonds, which run from 


Revenue Bond 
Law. 
three to twenty years and are arranged so that the annual 
payments for interest and retirement of bonds are prac- 
tically period, with 
slightly less annual payments for the first few years. The 
referred to limits the maturity of the bond to 
Illinois so-called Water 


Law has now been revised. effective July i. 


equal throughout the twenty-year 


1927 law 
twenty years However, the old 
Certificate 
1931, permitting forty-year bonds. 

The specifications called for a maximum leakage in 
the cast iron lines of not over 150 gallons per inch-mile 
diameter. The actual leakage tests showed only 75 gal- 


lons per ine h-mile diameter. The tightness of the water 
mains is also evidenced by the fact that the difference be- 
tween water purchased and billed by individual meters 
shows a loss of only about 5 per cent. The city is LOO 
per cent metered. 

Construction of the water works started July 1, 


ind was completed November 9, 1930. 


1930, 


Operation 
The 10-inch supply line was laid from French Village to 
Illinois 12, U.S. 50. 
lhe minimum pressure to be maintained according to the 
contract with the East St. Louis and Interurban Water Co. 


O'Fallon along concrete highway 


is 120 pounds at French Village. This pressure is suf- 
ficient to carry the water to O'Fallon and have about 75 
The elevation of the meter 
vault at French Village is approximately 440, and the 
Two check valves 


pounds available in O'Fallon. 


general elevation in O'Fallon is 550. 
were installed in the 10-inch supply main, one at the 
meter where water is purchased at French Village, and one 
at the city limits of O'Fallon. A Ross Valve Manufactur- 
ing Co. altitude control valve is installed on the line at the 
elevated tank to shut off the flow when the tank is full. 
rhis valve opens again when the pressure on the city dis- 
tribution side has dropped !s-pound. Gate valves were 
installed on the supply line at intervals of about a mile. 

Tests of fire flows and pressures were run on January 
8, 1931. 


In the center of the city the static pressure was 


The flow with one 2! 


75 pounds. »-inch hose connection 
open was 915 gallons per minute, and the residual pres- 
sure, or pressure with the hose connection open, was 40 
pounds. The advantage of an elevated tank is shown by 
the fact that a test with the tank shut off, and only the LO- 
inch supply main delivering water, gave a residual pres- 
sure of 20 pounds and a flow of 455 gallons per minute. 
{lso, the improvement effected by the new 10-inch supply 
line is shown by the fact that a test by the Illinois Inspec- 
tion Bureau a few years ago showed only about half the 
quantity at the same location. The elevated tank was also 
in service when the Illinois Inspection Bureau test was 
made. 

The amount of water purchased for the first year was 
approximately 23,000,000 gallons. This gives an aver- 
age use of 63,000 gallons per day, and a per capita con- 
sumption of 23 gallons per day. The per capita con- 
sumption is based on the 1930 population of 2,373 plus 


327 outside the city, a total of 2,700 persons. 
Financial Data 


The rate for water varies from 50 to 18 cents per 1,000 


gallons. There is a minimum charge of $2 per month per 
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customer, and a charge of $40 per year for each fire |y 
drant. In designing the rate schedule, it was felt that ; ates 
should be established sufficient to take care of all operatio 
charges and payment of interest and bonds. The City 
Council realized that while there would be no direc 


flection or obligation on the city if the revenue was not 
sufficient to take care of annual operating costs, there 
would be a moral obligation and an indirect reflection on 


the city’s credit. 
come large enough to make the bonds attractive | 


Also, it was necessary to produce an jn 


vestors. 

The collections for the first year’s operation are about 
$13,250. They have steadily increased each quarter, fron 
approximately $2,700 for the first quarter to $3,900 for 
the fourth quarter. The number of customers increased 
from 325 at the beginning of the year to 447 at the end 
of the year. 

The cost of the water purchased from the East St. Louis 
and Interurban Water Co. for the year was slightly less 
than $4,200, or about 18 cents per 1,000 gallons. The 
meter reading, repairs, clerical work, and collections cost 
about $1,000 a year. The water is delivered at sufficient 
pressure in O'Fallon, therefore there are no expenses for 
pumping or operating labor. 

A total of $119,000 in bonds was issued. 
bear 6 per cent interest, which makes an annual interest 
of $7,140 until the first bonds are paid off in 1932. The 
interest and bond payments and the cost of purchasing 
water are the major items of expense. The amount of in- 
terest and bond payment does not exceed $10,000 a year 
for most years and is never more than $12,000 per year 


These bonds 


during the twenty years. 

The rapid increase in income during the first year’s op- 
eration indicates that there will be sufficient funds avail- 
able to meet the annual operating expenses, including in- 
terest and bond payments. 


Personnel 


The local organization of business men was active in 
cooperating with the City Council in the city’s efforts to 
secure a permanent, safe, and economical water-suppl) 
system. 

The first year’s operation has proved very satisfactory 
and is a source of much pride to the City Council, the 
business men, and all the citizens. While many cities 
throughout Illinois and the Middle West were suffering 
from acute shortage of water, bad tastes in water supply, 
high operating costs, and other evils resulting from the 
1930-31 drought, O'Fallon had every reason to congratu- 
late itself on its freedom from such worries. 

The contractor was The Merkle Construction Co.. of 
Kansas City, Mo. Consoer, Older and Quinlan, Inc.. of 


Chicago, were the engineers. 


KENTUCKY EXECUTIVES ORGANIZE 

T a recent meeting held in Frankfort, plans were ©! 
A pleted for organization of the Kentucky Commercié 
Executives Association, with the following officers 
President, E. D. Wilder, Lexington; Vice-Presidents, H. 8 
Skinner, Newport (for Northeastern Division) ; R. A. Blair 
Corbin (Southeastern Division); W. E. Morrow, L: 
(Central Division); J. M. Nelson, Bowling Green 
western Division). H. B. Skinner will act as Secretary-! 


surer. A mid-year meeting will be held in Louisvill: 





























|'wenty-Foot 


Waterway 


Covered 





to Form 


Paved Streets 


By WALTER STEGMAN 


Engineer for Ohio County, W. Va. 


HIO COUNTY, W. Va., recently added another en- 
trance to the city of Wheeling when it widened 29th 
Street by covering a waterway with a slab which 
will serve as a pavement. The paved street width is now 
M) feet, instead of the original 20, the additional 20 feet 
Leing a slab of concrete 23 inches thick, supported on 
abutments 20 feet apart. Two 10-foot sidewalks were also 
built ompletely filling the right-of-way width of 60 feet. 
The project is 3,200 feet long, required 16,000 cubic yards 
rete and cost $245,000. 
ty-ninth Street follows the gap in the Ohio Rive: 
hills known as Caldwell’s Run, which drains an area of 
1,600 ree-denuded., precipitous acres. Before the recent 
improvement the street width was shared by a waterway. a 
20-f rick pavement and an 8-foot sidewalk. The water- 
way was formed by two retaining walls and a concrete 


BEFORE IMPROVEMENT 
The useful street width of Twenty 
Ninth Street, Wheeling, W. \ was 
much reduced by the open water 
way and the iron guard fence 
(above) Only one side of the road 


way was paved 


AFTER IMPROVEMENT 
The completed 40-foot pavement 
Twentyv-Ninth Street Half of 
forms the 


new and wider waterway 


pavement cover tor 


It was 


separated from the roadway by an 


bottom, but was not covered. 
iron fence. The portion of the right 
of-way on the other side of the chan 
nel was unimproved, but was occa 
sionally used by the vehicles of those 
The lots 


along both sides of the street are ox 


living along the street. 
cupied by homes or business houses. 
and the run channel is used for both 


storm and sanitary sewage. 


Design 


Beginning at the east, or upper, end of the project, the 
new channel is 20 feet wide and 9 feet deep for a distance 
of 900 feet. 
the depth is increased to 10 feet, the width remainin 
20 feet. 


At this point it is joined by a tributary and 


The abutments for the run channel are 4 feet thick at 
the bottom, battering to | feet at the top. and 


ire rein 


forced with -inch round bars spaced 12 inches center-to 
center both horizontally and vertically and placed 4 inche 
Thirty-inch tic 


bars spaced 
hes 


from the face of the abutment. 
12 inches apart were placed in the abutments, 6 in 
les to the line of the 
attached to 


right ang 
abutment. the bottom is 
these tie bars. Weep holes 4 inches in diameter were placed 


above the footing. and at 


Reinforcement for 
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CROSS SECTION OF WALKS, PAVING AND WATERWAY 


10 feet apart and about 2 feet above the run bottom. The 


abutments were built in 50-foot sections with a 34-inch 


felt expansion joint between sections. 
Construction 


After the abutments were built, an 18-inch pipe with 
open joints was laid in the center of the waterway, the top 
of the pipe beiag 3 inches below the bottom of the floor. 
During construction this pipe served to carry the normal 
and since construction it has served 
the floor. 

The subgrade upon which the 8-inch concrete bottom 


flow of the channel, 


as an underdrain for 


was laid was prepared by removing all soft spots and 
water: then !y-inch round bars were placed 12 inches 


center-to-center in both directions and fastened to the tie 
bars protruding from the abutment. The floor was made 
© inches lower at the center than at the edges to concen- 
trate dry-weather flows. 

The slab forming the top of the waterway is designed 
a double line of 15-ton trucks running parallel 


It is solid concrete 23 inches thick. 


to carry 
with the abutments. 


The proximity of both cement and aggregates made this 
A Warning—Reduce Costs 


day on of local 


N many fields of municipal activity there is a tendency to- 
| the part officials to buy materials and 

equipment for the lowest price possible without due re- 
gard to quality. It is admirable that municipal officials should 
endeavor in these times to reduce city expenditures by careful 
purchasing, but it is exceedingly shortsighted for them to buy 
There is a 
point below which a legitimate manufacturer cannot produce 


whatever is offered simply because it is cheap. 
his goods from acceptable materials which will insure long 
lite and satisfactory service. 

It is not 
in the long run by making their purchases of material directly 


a theory but a proven fact, that cities will profit 


from responsible, respectable and ethical manufacturing con- 
cerns, instead of allowing irresponsible contractors to do the 
buying. Instances have been brought to light recently where 
municipalities and water departments have awarded contracts 
to contractors for the installation of pipe lines necessitating 
valves and hydrants, and have only specified the size and 
the 
specifications to protect the city from substitution or the pur- 
This is a lamentable example of 
manufactured 


type to be purchased by contractor without adequate 


chase of inferior materials. 


shortsightedness, for many products can be 


which look all right on the surface and which will last for a 
short time or until the contract price has been paid. 


“Out of 


design cheaper than one of beam and slab constructio, 
requiring more form work. 

This roof slab is reinforced with %g-inch round trans. 
verse bars spaced 4 inches apart, and 44-inch round longi 
tudinal bars 12 inches apart. The slab was constructed i; 
50-foot sections conforming to the 50-foot sections in the 
abutment. Its surface conforms to the crown of the street 
The slabs are separated by 1-inch expansion joints. 

The other 20 feet of the roadway was laid on the usual 
soil subgrade and is concrete 8 inches thick, reinforced 
with wire mesh weighing 65 pounds per hundred square 
feet. It is divided into 10-foot longitudinal strips by a 
dummy center joint. Transverse expansion joints were 
placed at 33-foot intervals. 

The concrete for pavement, sidewalks and the structure 
enclosing the waterway was all proportioned one cement. 
to two sand and three gravel. The batches were measured 
by weight. 

Twenty-ninth Street connects with a recently constructed 
highway known as the Wheeling-Elm Grove Boulevard 
built to relieve traffic congestion on the overcrowded \a 
tional Road or U. S. 40. 


But Don’t Ignore Quality 


sight, out of mind” is all too true in the case of many of 
underground structures, but when high-pressure water come: 
boiliag up through several feet of ground and gushes throug 
the pavement, the city suffers from damage suits from the 
flooding of cellars, basements and warehouses, and damags 
to vehicles which may be in the immediate vicinity of 
man-made geyser. Added to this are the expense of shutting 
off the line, the danger of depriving the section of water. 
creasing the fire hazard, and the cost of replacing the valve 
and repairing the pavement. 

Another advantage of the purchasing of equipment dir 
from the manufacturer by municipalities and water-works 
partments is that it eliminates the credit hazards which ma! 
facturers often have to accept when orders for both materi 
and labor are placed with contractors. These credit hazard 
or at least part of them, are passed on eventually by the ma! 
facturers to the municipalities. By direct purchasii ! 
terials on the part of the city, as well as proper protectien 
the city by careful specifications, poor materials can be ei" 
nated and unethical substitution made impossible. 

City officials, think this over in making your purcliases 
product of quality and established merit well bough 
the reputation of your city as well as your own reputal 
for reliability and fair dealing. 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE MURFREESBORO, TENN... FILTRATION PLAN 


Making Over a Municipal Water Works 


HE original water works system of the city of Mui 
freesboro, Tenn., was installed by a private water 
company. Water was obtained from a spring neat 
yuthern boundary of the city. This spring is subject 


onsiderable contamination by surface drainage which 


Press 
ind | 


phate 


ters through sink holes, and at times is extremely turbid. 


ure filters were used to remove the suspended matter, 
iter a conerete basin was constructed in which sul 


of alumina was applied to the water to relieve the 


pressure filters of some of the burden of purification. 


Disin 


th 


or 


fection of the filtered water was first accomplished 
e use of calcium hypochlorite and later by liquid 


ine 


rhe system comprised a steam pumping plant consist 


red 


capac 


ill 
rl 
The 


two 150-hp. horizontal return tubular boilers, hand 
1 Platt ron Works pump of 1,000,000 gallons daily 
ity, a pressure filter, the distribution system and a 
standpipe. The boiler plant and pumping station 


a brick and frame building of cheap construction, 


y lighted and of extremely unattractive appearance. 


plant was purchased by the city about 1922, after 


certain improvements were made, including a new 


20-foot horizontal pressure filter, and a new million- 


Murray Iron Works pump driven by a Corliss cross- 
und engine, and in 1927 a new 150-hp. bo le: 
nstalled. Extensions and replacements of mains 
ilso made. The mains in the original distribution 
were entirely too small for the growing community, 
ny of them had to be replaced in order to furnish 
tection. The standpipe likewise was so outgrown 
was difficult at times of heavy draft to meet the 
ind maintain satisfactory pressure. 
ume evident in 1927 that extensive improvements 
ive to be made at an early date if the city was to 
a water famine. The C. N. Harrub Engineering 
Nashville, was engaged to make investigations and 
ndations for improving the water supply system 


By C. N. HARRUB, M.Am. Soe. C.E. 
C. N. Harrub Engineering Co.., 
Consulting Engineers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


of the city, and in 1928 the firm was instructed to proceed 
with the design of a modern plant to replace the old one. 
Plans and specifications were prepared for the following 
improvements: two new boilers te replace the two old 
ones, the construction of a new chimney to serve all three 
boilers, the removal of the old pressure filters and enlarge 
ment and rebuilding of the boiler and pump house, con 
verting the old filter room into a generator room: the in- 
stallation of two generators; the construction of a modern 
filtration plant with sedimentation basin and clear water 
reservoir; the erection of an elevated storage tank and 
the construction of a belt line of pipe around the city to 


improve the pressure. 
The Power Plant 


[he front of the old building was moved forward 16 
feet to give additional coal storage and to provide more 
space in the generator room. The old brick partition be 
tween the boiler room and the filter room was found to he 
in such bad condition that it was torn out and replaced 
by a tile wall, and a new roof was constructed over the 
power house, after the old boilers and pressure filters had 
been taken out. 

New Hedges-Walsh-Widener boilers of 150-hp. capacity 
each were installed to replace the old ones, together with 
a new Worthington Type N open feed water heater and 
a new feed water pump. In order to install the new boilers 
it was first necessary to remove the old brick stack which 
served the original boilers Fortunately, the boiler in 
stalled in 1927 was equipped with a steel stack, indepen 


dent of the old brick stack, which made it possible to kee p 
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THE CHEMICAL DRY 


FEED MACHINES 


this boiler in service during the reconstruction period. 
The new chimney was located in the boiler room, and after 
the new boilers were connected and ready to operate, the 
steel stack of the other boiler was removed and this boilet 
also connected to the new stack. 

Two 440-volt, 187.5-kva. General Electric generators 
Skinnet 


stalled to produce current for lighting the plant and driv- 


driven by Universal Unaflow engines were in- 
ing the new centrifugal pumps, and a switchboard con- 
sisting of two main panels and a feeder panel. 

rhe engines are equipped to run condensing or non- 
condensing, and are connected to an Elliott condenser of 
suflicient capacity to produce a vacuum of 26 inches when 


Water for 


is furnished by the low-lift or raw-water pumps, which are 


both engines are in operation. the condenser 
located in a pump pit at one side of the generator room. 
There are two of these Dayton-Dowd centrifugal pumps 
of 1.000 


Oo 
r: 


».m. capacity each, driven by 30-hp. electric 
I 


motors, 
The Filtration Plant 


As it was necessary to maintain the old plant in opera- 
tion until the new one was ready for service, construction 
was commenced on the filtration plant. In view of pre- 
vious experience in construction work in the city, it was 
expected that a solid rock foundation would be found at 
the grades determined upon for the bottoms of the sedi- 
mentation basin and clear water reservoir, but instead a 
The rock, 


a hard limestone, was found to be badly creviced, and full 


most unsatisfactory condition was encountered. 


of sclution channels produced by the flow of water at 
some remote time. These crevices varied from a few feet 
to nearly 8 feet in width and from 2 to 10 feet in depth, 
and unfortunately the widest and deepest was directly 
along the line of the columns supporting the filters. The 
crevices were filled with a soft clay mud, into which a 
half-inch rod could be easily forced to a depth, in some 
places, of 10 feet or more. As this was below ground- 
water level, it was entirely unsatisfactory as a founda- 
tion for a reservoir, and as the condition seemed to get 
worse as the excavation deepened, the whole plant was 
raised 18 inches above the proposed grade. 

The entire area of the sedimentation basin and clear 


water reservoir was then core drilled to determine what 
depth of rock was available. Drill holes were carried to a 
depth of 20 feet unless a continuous depth of 10 feet of 
solid rock had been found in less than the 20 feet. Pits 


were then excavated at column sites, removing all loose 
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or thin layers of rock down to the 10-foot layer, a: 
reservoir bottom redesigned to meet these condition T 
rying the columns down to the solid rock, and p 
reinforced concrete girders under the floor. The re 
drilling and extra work in foundations delayed the 
struction about two months. 

The filtration plant consists of two sedimentation |yasins 
of 125,000 gallons capacity each; four rapid sand ¢ 
filiers of 500,000 g.p.d. capacity each, and a n 
gallon reinforced concrete clear water reservoir. An over 
and-under baffled mixing chamber extends between the 
sedimentation basins and is provided with a drain { 
cleaning purposes. 

The sedimentation basins are round-the-end baffle ty px 
with a distributing weir and stilling wall at the inlet end, 
and a collecting weir at the outlet end. The water enters 
the mixing chamber inside the building in an open trough 
and through a vertical pipe entering the bottom of the 
trough. The chemicals are added immediately above th: 
inlet pipe, Wallace & Tiernan Type O dry feed machines 
being used for this purpose. There are two machines f{ 
feeding alum and one for feeding lime. 

Between the sedimentation basin and the clear wat 
reservoir are the pump room and the chemical feed and 
storage room. The former is on the first floor, and the 
latter on the second floor. The present pumping equip- 
ment consists of a 1,000 g.p.m. fire pump designed to give 
100 pounds pressure at the Court House Square; a 1,000 
g.p.m. high-service pump, and a 2,750 g.p.m. wash-water 
Space is provided for two 


All these ar 


direct-connected 


pump for washing the filters. 
additional 1,000-gallon high-service pumps. 
centrifugal 

Directly above the pump room is the 


Dayton-Dowd pumps 


Lincoln motors. 


chemical room, on the same elevation as the 


operating floor of the filters. 
same floor as the pump room, from which it is entered 


storage 


The pipe gallery is on the 


At the opposite end a window extends across the full width 
of the gallery, which makes it an unusually well-lighted 
gallery, with as much light as any part of the plant. It is 
also designed for easy access to valves, piping and ral 
controllers, and all parts can be easily reached without 
climbing over or under any piping. 


The filters are directly over the clear water reservoir. 
and each filter has an independent discharge into th 
They have a sand area of 12 x 15 feet, and are 


reservoir. 





THE PIPE GALLERY 


Showing the rate controllers and hydraulic valves 
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ed with perforated cast iron laterals, operating 
ind hydraulic valves, Simplex rate controllers with 
atic cut-off, indicating rate of flow and recording 
f head gages. 
office and laboratory are between the filter operat- 
om and the chemical storage room, one on each side 
hall leading to the latter. This entire building, as 

as the new generator room, is heated by steam, using 

nolier unit heaters. 

e new filtration plant was put in operation in Sep- 
ber, 1930, after which the of the 
wer plant was started. The building was completed and 
senerators put into service in 1931. 


construction new 


\s now equipped, the city of Murfreesboro is unusually 
well protected against any possible suspension of water 
There are now three boilers, any one of which is 
capable of carrying the present load, duplicate generators 
and duplicate low- and high-service pumps electrically 


service. 


driven, and in addition a complete steam system. The old 
Platt Iron Works pump formerly used as a high-service 
pump has been connected up as a low-lift pump discharg- 
ng into the settling basins, and the Murray Iron Works 
pump has been retained as a standby high-service pump. 
Few towns of the size of Murfreesboro can boast of two 
complete plants, one steam and the other electrical, the 
latter also in duplicate. 


The Distribution System 


In addition to the complete rebuilding of the power and 
filtration plants, the distribution system was improved by 
the construction of an elevated steel tank and a feeder 
main. The tank has an ellipsoidal bottom and a capacity 
of 500,000 gallons. The tower is 100 feet high to the bot- 
tom of the tank. 

[he feeder main consists of a 12-inch main from the 
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filtration plant to the elevated tank approximately a mile 
away, and an 8-inch main around the other three sides of 
a rectangle so as to form a belt around the city. The line 
is connected to all old lines which it intersects. The result 
of constructing the elevated tank and large main has been 
to nearly double the pressure in the business section of 
the city. 
Builders 


All water leaving the plant is measured by a 


Iron with Type M re 


Foundry venturi meter 


cording instrument. 
Cost 


The total cost of the improvements was $266,412.09, 
which was distributed as follows: 


Filtration plant e| 37.9 


14.953.95 
Elevated storage tank 26,574.83 


Power house and equipment 
Distribution system 43,645.34 


$266,412.09 


oe 


The total engineering costs, including surveys, design, 


supervision of construction and inspection, were $18,897. 
86, or 7.18 per cent of the cost exclusive of cost of real 
estate. 

The design and supervision of construction were by the 
C. N. Harrub Engineering Co., of Nashville, Tenn., with 
Edward H. Deets resident engineer in charge. The plant 
was constructed under contract by the following concerns: 

General contract, including filtration plant complete, 
power plant building and pipe lines—V. B. Higgins & 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C. . 

Power plant equipment, including boilers, feed water 
heater, generator sets and switchboard and pumps —The 
Nashville Machine & Supply Co., of Nashville, Tenn. 

Chimney—Alphons Custodis Chimney Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Elevated steel tank 
cago, Ill. 


Chicago Bridge & [ron Works. Chi 


Another Good Billboard Decision 


HE case of The Packer Corporation v. State of Utah, 
T decided February 23, 1932, by the United States Su- 
preme Court, gives further encouragement to the fight- 

ers against the billboard blight. 
The decision affirms the constitutionality of the Utah statute 
L. 1921, Chap. 145, Sec. 2, as amended by L. 1923, Chap. 
2, and by L. 1929, Chap. 92) making it “a misde- 
meanor for any person, company or corporation to display on 


) 
JZ, OCC. 


any billboard, street car sign, street car, placard, or on any 
other object or place of display, any advertisement of cigar- 
ettes, cigarette papers, cigars, chewing tobacco, or smoking 
tobacco, ete.,” and disposes of the contention that, because 
the posters or cars are shipped in from outside the state, the 
display of such advertising is interstate commerce or is beyond 
the police power of the state to regulate or prohibit. “The 
prohibition is non-discriminatory, applying regardless of the 
origin of the poster. Its operation is wholly intrastate, be- 
ginning after the interstate movement of the 
ceased.” 


poster has 


But to opponents of the billboard nuisance the chief in- 
terest of the decision will lie in the new ground recognized 
by the Supreme Court for placing outdoor advertising in a 
class by itself, subject to its own special regulations and con- 
trols, regardless of whether or not similar restrictions or 
prohibitions are placed on other advertising media. 

Quoting with approval from the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Utah (297 Pacific Rep. 1013) Justice Brandeis, 
Writing for a unanimous court, says: 

“Moreover, as the State Court has shown, there is a difference which 
ut he classification between display advertising and that in periodicals 


Billboards, street ign 


class by themselves They are who 


or newspapers 
intrastal 
without discrimination to all in the same 
sort are constantly before the eyes of obser 
cars to be seen without the exercise of choice 
Other forms of 
the part of the observer The young peo 

those of the billboard thrust upon them by all the 
skill can produce 





idvertising are ordinarily 


In the case of newspapers ind magaz nes 
who is to see and read the advert 

( be turned off, but not so the billboard or street 
distinctions clearly place this kind of advertisement 
lassified so that regulations or prohibitions may be 
within the class This is impossible with respect 
magazines.’ ”” 


me seeking by one 


This case, indeed, adds two authorities to the growing 
of those standing for the proposition (abhorred by all bill 
board men) itself 
and is thus subject to its own special regulation under the 


that outdoor advertising is in a class by 


police power; for the passage above quoted is the language 
both of the Utah Uaited 
Supreme Court. 


Supreme Court and of the States 

The United States Supreme Court has taken this position 
at least twice before (Cusack Company v. City of Chicago, 
242 U. S. 526; 529; St. Louis Poster Advertising Company 1 
St. Louis, 249 U. S. 269; 274). (in the case last 
cited, 235 Mo. 99; 192), Indiana (General Outdoor Advertis 
City of Indianapolis, 172 N. E. Rep. 309) 
and now Utah, are on the list. Heretofore, the classification 
boards’ kind of 


separate classifica 


Missouri 
ing Company v. 
being a 


The 


tion is now based on a new and second factor 


has been based on the special 


structure, different from buildings. 

the purpose 

and their effect on the beholder 
ALBERT S. BARD 


and use of such structures, 

















DISCHARGE OF THE COMBINED 
MIXING DEVICE 


THE CIRCULAR 
AND CHEMICAI 


r HE larger portion of the penal institutions of ih 
state of Kansas, including the Women’s Industrial 
School and the Penitentiary proper, are located at 

Lansing. Kans.., a small 

north of Kansas City. 

Penitentiary and Industrial School is about 2,500, which, 


community some twenty miles 


The average population of the 


when added to the number of residents in Lansing, gives a 
total of 3,400 people for the district. 

The Penitentiary is almost a complete community. It 
owns and operates its own coal mine, its own power plant, 
its own truck garden, and one of the largest binder twine 
plants in the world; and, in connection with these indus- 
tries, it owns and operates a water system that supplies 
not only the Penitentiary but the Industrial School and 
the city of Lansing as well. 

Improvement in this water supply became imperative, 
but as the amount of funds that can be raised by taxation 
is limited, no to build filters. 
Ordinarily a city can raise the rates, but for the Peniten- 
this be a bookkeeping item that 


would carry 


money could be ser ured 


tiary, would merely 


no cash dividends. An appropriation from 
the Legislature was almost impossible to secure, since few 
could see any point in spending money on the prisoners 
other than for the simplest necessities of life; and as for 
a purification plant adequate for a town of 3,400 people 


that was out of the question. 


Source of Water Supply and Early 


Treatment 


\t that time, the Penitentiary, the city, and the Indus- 
trial Farm were using about 600,000 gallons of water per 
day. This supply was pumped from seven or eight drilled 
wells in the Missouri River bottom, about one mile east 
of the Penitentiary proper. It was raised by vertical tur- 


bine pumps to a two-million-gallon masonry reservoir, 


on a hill, where, just before its discharge, it was dosed 
with lime and alum from two wet feed machines. It was 
then discharged over a splash-pan aerator, collected and 
led down a short flume into the reservoir, cascading over 


a stone wall at the entrance. Afier the water passed the 





AERATOR 
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without 
Filtration 


By E. T. ARCHER 
E. T. Archer & Company, 


Consulting Engineers. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE AER-O-MIX 
HEADER TANK 
FOR 1,050 -GAI 
LON PUMPING 
UNIT 





basin, hydro- 


chloride of lime 





was applied by 
the wood - barrel 


and spigot method, with little or no provision for accu 
rate control. The water then flowed by gravity to th 





distributing system. 
In theory, the aeration caused the carbon dioxide 
the water to be reduced, and the iron, of which there wer 
about 7 p.p.m., or about 51 pounds per million gallons 
would be thus precipitated in the basin. In_ practice 
about the only result achieved was that of gravity distribu 
tion. The water was bad from a chemical, a bacteriological 
and every other point of view. It was still high in free 
carbon dioxide, and often the iron content of the tap water 
was higher than that of the raw water, indicating that the 
pipes in the distributing system were gradually going int 
The taste was terrible. Aeration, even though 
11 feet of head had been utilized, was insufficien 


solution. 


Sed 


mentation, which by the displacement method gav: 
than a three-day period, was in practice less than 
hours, owing to short-circuiting. Experiments 
that the partially aerated water flowed direct to the 
ating chamber, leaving dead spots of stagnating 
the edges of the basin. The entire picture preset was 
distressing. 
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Economical Improvements 


realized by the State Board of Administration 

ncidentally, has been constantly alive to any better- 
it would solve the problem of dealing with the 
infortunates—that 


improve this supply, but only the sum of $7,000 


some steps would have to be 
ilable, and a filtration plant, on the usual basis of 

< } per million gallons. would cost three times this 
is time. the firm of E. T. Archer & Co. 
and instructed to secure better water at an expendi- 
not more than $7,000. 
with the Warden and the Engineer of the State 
B | of Health, it was decided to spend the available 


was re 


After some study. and con- 


1 in making the following improvements, with the 
ae that if this 
woul still be of 


was finally constructed: 


did not secure a potable water, they 
material benefit if the filtration plant 


(1) install positively operating 
geration equipment to remove the maximum amount of 
earbon-dioxide from the raw well water with the use of 
about half the head previously required, thus increasing 
ihe capacity of the basin by 4 feet in depth; (2) furnish 
accurate measurement and thorough mixing of the small 
amounts of lime and alum necessary to oxidize or floccu- 
late the iron to where it would be settled quickly and 
easily; (3) rearrange the distribution of the settling basin 
io prevent short-circuiting and to secure elimination of 
ihe dead spots, which with the additional 4 feet of head 
secured would give ample sedimentation. 

Some means of positive aeration seemed to be about 
the first requirement. As previously stated, the water was 
discharged over a splash-pan aerator, requiring some 6 feet 
of head, and was then allowed to cascade into the settling 
basin, requiring 5 feet of depth in the basin proper and 
incidentally cutting down the capacity of the basin by this 
5 feet of depth. This reduced the capacity of the settling 
basin from 2,400,000 gallons, or roughly a four-day sup- 
ply, to 1,750,000, or less than a three-day supply. A 
higher splash-pan aerator might have been built but would 
have required raising 600,000 gallons of water against 
an additional 6 or 8 feet of head at a cost of about $5 per 
month, with little increase in the positive aeration. If 
this type of aeration had been selected, 
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through a multiplicity of air tubes and to intimately mix 


this air with the raw water from the wells. At the same 


time, the lime and alum dosing. which is fed into the 


water before being aerated, is thoroughly agitated with 


the water 


and becomes an intimate part of the mixture 
[hus thorough aeration and the chemical mixi are 
secured with a total loss of head of only 6 feet as against 
the 11 feet previously used. 

In order to insure accurate proportioning of the chem 
ical, two Omega dry feed mae hines, whic h would neasure 
uniform doses of chemicals at low rates of flow. were 
installed and arranged to discharge direct into the inlet 
f the aerator. the chemicals hye Ing mixed while passing 


through this mechanism. 


As an additional safeguard. a supplementary mixing 
further 


leaving the aerator. It 


chamber was installed to mix the chemical and 


the water after was also felt that 
it might be desirable at some time in the future to feed 
state to the 


it entered the sedimentation basin, in order to 


hydrochloride of lime in a dry water before 
Insure a 
more intimate mixture of the chlorine, and for this reason 


additional mixing was required. 


The entire sedimentation basin was thoroughly cleaned. 
were re 


all leaks were stopped, and piping, bafiles, et 


arranged to secure efficient distribution throughout the 
the settling 


portion of its capacity might be of efficient use 


entire area of basin, in order that a larger 


Che other improvements were completed during this 
period. The aerator was placed in operation, the new dry 
feed machines were installed, and bette: supervision of 


operation was afforded the plant. 


The results have been even bette: than hoped lor be 
fore these improvements were made, the settled wate 
contained an average of about 2 p. p. m. of iron. The tap 
water at times showed as high as 10 p. p. m., discoloring 
the plumbing, piping and fixtures, and giving all the 
trouble ordinarily experienced from red water. The water 
was hard, difficult to use. and nauseating in taste, 

Since the completion of these improvements, the iron 
content in the tap water has been reduced to less than 0.2 


p. p. m., and the free carbon dioxide to a point where il 





it would have been necessary, in order 
to insure thorough mixing of the chem- 
ical, to include a baffled mixing cham- 
ber large enough to retain the water 
for a period of over one hour. 

\ study was made of the possibili- 
ties of installing an Aer-O-Mix unit, an 
apparatus for simultaneously aerating 
the water and mixing the chemical. 
This device, with a capacity of 1,050 


gallons per minute, the approximate 
rate of discharge of the well pumps, 


requires only a total of 6 feet of head. 
which is the same amount former ly used 


with the splash-pan device. It is de- 














signed to take in a great volume of fine- 
ly divided air at atmospheric pressure 
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is not corrosive, The troubles from red water have disap- 
peared. The water is palatable and pleasant to drink and 
use. Experiments indicate that the sedimentation basin is 
uow 80 per cent efficient, a rather high figure for a basin 
of this kind. The chemical consumption has been reduced 
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from 400 pounds per day to 100 pounds per day, the 
chlorine feed is better controlled. The State Penitesijar, 
now has a water system to which it can point with il. 
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False Alarms and How to Overcome Them 


ALSE alarms are one of the most annoying problems 
confronting every fire department. There are few 
cities that have not been bothered by this trouble at 
some time or other and sought a means of eliminating it. 
If the fire department is to render its greatest service to 
the taxpayers, there must be some way for the public to 
-ummon the department quickly and accurately. In the 
attempt to curb false alarms by making it harder to trans- 
mit an alarm, not only is the efficiency of the fire depart- 
ment decreased by delay in its arrival at fires, but the in- 
centive for sending false alarms is increased, the added 
difficulty making the act more of a sporting proposition. 
The same instinct that causes an adult to gamble also 
causes a youngster to sound a false alarm and take a 
chance of being caught. 

It has been found that the quickest and most reliab!e 
means for calling out the fire department is through the 
fire-alarm box, which must be readily available at all 
hours of the night and day throughout the year in high- 
class residential sections, business districts and the poorer 
residential localities alike. Naturally, under such condi- 
tions the fire-alarm system can be expected to contribute 
the majority of the false alarms. The telephone, however, 
produces its share, principally through pay stations, be- 


cause of the difficulty in tracing the offender. 
Four Classes of Offenders 


An analysis of the sources of false alarms discloses that, 
aside from those alarms which might be termed “needless” 
and which are transmitted by well-meaning people who 
mistake steam for smoke or the reflected light of a setting 
sun on windows for fire, there are four distinct classes of 
false-alarm offenders. 

1. Inquisitive children and grown-ups who accidentally 
transmit false alarms through newly installed boxes while 
satisfying their curiosity. 

2. Mischievous boys or young men of school age who 
are looking for excitement. 

3. Demented adults who derive pleasure out of trans- 
mitting false alarms. 

lt. Inebriates, disgruntled ex-members of the fire depart- 
ment, or some one having a fancied grudge against the de- 
partment. 

Of this classification, groups 1 and 4 contribute the 
fewest false alarms, the bulk of the guilt being on the other 


two groups. 


Practical Ways of Reducing False 
Alarms 


With the sources of the trouble established, it is a much 
simpler matter to arrive at some plan for reducing the 
It is very difficult to reduce the 


number of false alarms. 


By J. J. RYAN 


number falling under group 1. However, the total from 
this source is generally small and it is seldom that an 
offender repeats. An announcement in the daily news. 
papers, just prior to the installation of new boxes, in- 
forming the public how the box is operated and pointing 
out the hazards of false alarms, will almost always pro- 
duce the desired results. 

Group 2 presents a problem in a little educational work 
The false-alarm habit among this group can easily be re 
duced and practically eliminated if a member of the fire 
department visits each classroom once a year to instruct 
the school children in the proper method of operating a 
fire-alarm box and point out the dangers of a false alarm. 
In Utica, N. Y., a couple of years ago, during an epidemi 
of false alarms, it was decided that the source of the 
trouble was the school children. After a number of talks 
by firemen and public officials in the schools, false alarms 
were reduced from 50 in one year to 6 in a similar period 
Many other cities have had the same experience. 

One fire chief faced with this problem asked the chil: 
dren in each classroom, during the demonstration, whether 
they knew any firemen. This usually developed the fact 
that they did or that the children of a fireman were mem 
bers of the class. He then proceeded to show them how a 
fatal accident might occur to a fire truck on its way to 
answer a false alarm and that a playmate’s father on that 
truck might be killed or crippled for life. Such an exam 
ple was not only dramatic, but it made a profound impres- 
sion on the children. 

The offenders in groups 3 and 4 present the most dif 
ficult problem to handle. Because they involve adults of 
warped mentality, it is impossible to educate or reason 
with them and to present the case to them in a group 4s 
with school children. This leaves only one road open 
recourse to the law. Many cities have ordinances which 
provide a penalty for false-alarm offenders—a fine, in 
prisonment or both. Most of these ordinances are either 
weak, providing a very small fine or a very short jail 
sentence, or are not as rigidly enforced by the courts a 
they should be. 

At least one state, Missouri, has enacted state-wide legis 
lation on this subject. This statute calls for the mos 
severe penalty of all ordinances and legislation—a max! 
mum sentence of three years in the penitentiary or a fine 
of not more than $500 or imprisonment in a city or coun!) 
jail, not exceeding six months, or both fine and impriso!™ 
ment, 

The nearest approach to the Missouri state law is the 
model false-alarm ordinance drawn up by the New York 
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mference of Mayors and Other Municipal Ofh- 
[his ordinance provides penalties the minimum 
which is $10 fine, 10 days’ imprisonment, or both. 
ict penalties, subject to the foregoing limitations, 
to the discretion of the municipality adopting the 
ordinance. The ordinance also includes a clause 
persons caught tampering with wires and other 
rm apparatus, 
statute carry a 


\ false-alarm ordinance or should 


sel penalty and to be effective should be enforced by 
the irts. In stressing the need for severe penalties, it 
should be kept in mind that this applies only to the hard- 
ened adult offender; juveniles should be handled firmly, 


it naturally not on such a harsh basis. 
Effect of Holiday Celebrations 


Holidays such as the Fourth of July, New Year's Eve, 
Hallowe'en and election days invariably bring about a 
sudden jump in the number of false alarms. To curb 
these, the public should be appealed to through the news- 
papers. In Cambridge, Mass., a unique and effective 
method was used on Hallowe’en by Fire Chief James M. 
Casey. He had cards printed with the wording, “A false 
larm may cost a human life; think it over before pulling 
> He turned these cards over to the Boy Scouts, 
The result was 


tne lever.” 
who tacked one over each fire-alarm box. 
startling. Only one false alarm was received, against large 


numbers in other years. 
Impractical Attachments 


Since the origin of the fire-alarm system, many ingenious 
devices for apprehending persons sending in false alarms 
have been developed. There was the net that descended 
\pon a person operating a box, entrapping him until the 
There was a “trick” arrangement 


arrival of the firemen. 


Support Your Community 


—It Protects Your Home 


HIS is the slogan chosen for May Day—National Child 
7. Health Day 1932 by the May Day Committee of the 

State and Provincial Health Authorities of North 
\merica. Among the fundamentals upon which May Day 
focuses attention are three elementary necessities: the nutri- 
tion of our children; the importance of an adequate clean and 
safe supply of milk; and the protection of motherhood. 

We must develop a definite community procedure to ensure 
that every day in 1932 brings to every child at least the three 
bare essentials of milk, bread and some fruit or vegetable. 
We must be sure that every mother knows how to concentrate 
first on these essentials in the diet of her children and after 
that to supplement her menus in accordance with her means. 
The records of medicine and the sciences, including X-ray 
pictures, show beyond a doubt that if children lack essential 
bedy-building elements this year, these cannot be made up to 


them next year. 

These essential foods must be safeguarded from contamina- 
tion. This is especially true of milk. “Milk builds bone and 
muscle better than any other food.” Yet unless it is made 
safe by adequate pasteurization, it may spread disease. Milk- 
borne epidemics, of typhoid fever, scarlet fever, septic sore 


throat and diphtheria, have not decreased during the past 
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for 


that handcuffed one sending in an alarm A German 
recently devised a method of automatically fingerprinting 


New York a movie 


camera erected above a box, producing a motion-picture 


ati\ 
the operator of a fire-alarm box. In 


record of the person caught in the act, was tried out. In 
Fresno, Calif., I believe, another scheme furnished a still 
picture of the culprit. Most of 
practical furnished 


these si hemes were im- 
the 
malicious element with a desire to outwit the fire and police 


because they mischievous and 


departments. The addition of these devices to fire-alarm 
boxes not only is expensive, but tends to dis« ourage cood 
citizens from using the box. No person knowingly cares 
lo subject himself to being handcuffed to a fire-alarm box 
in a heavy downpour of rain late at night and in scanty 
attire, and most people would hesitate to submit them- 
selves to fingerprinting. Yet, a person wearing gloves ot 
using a handkerchief to operate the fingerprinting box 
would render it ineffective. Likewise, holding a hat over 
the lens of the camera, or standing just outside its range, 
would make it possible to operate a box without leaving 
the evidence behind. By using a stick to operate the hand- 
cuff box, malicious alarms could still be sent. 

Bells that ring when a fire-alarm box is tripped have 
They 
tend to increase rather than diminish this nuisance. 


“trick gadg 


proved ineffective during thirty years of trial. too, 
It is 
quite evident, therefore. that the use of ets” 
hould be avoided. 

In conclusion, there is a great need for an analysis of 
the sources of false alarms so as to determine the cure, 
rigid state legislation or at least strong municipal ordi 
nances with “teeth” in them, proper educational work, and 
the avoidance of ingenious schemes or box attachments 
Although it is sel- 


dom that false alarms can be completely eliminated, they 


for trapping false-alarm offenders. 
can be reduced to a minimum by following the methods 


outlined. 


Child Health Program 


They rural 
districts which do not require adequate pasteurization of their 
milk supply. In these communities, then, for the protection 
of their children’s health, families are working together to 
secure safe milk, meanwhile practising at home the simple 
measures that are necessary for safeguarding the milk they 


dozen years. usually occur in small towns and 


consume. 

That the growing body of the child may utilize to the best 
advantage the food it gets, sunshine and relaxation are neces- 
sary. A measure of the joyfulness associated with May Day 
should be part of every day’s health program. We should 
extend rather than curtail the development of parks and play- 
grounds, nature study, arteraft, and hobby clubs. Public- 
spirited men and women, in order to lessen the effects upon 
children of tension in those around them, 
couraging groups like these, and are securing wise leaders. 

May Day—National Child Health Day surely means that 


every child has a right to be well born of a healthy mother 


nervous are en- 


who will live to love her child and to take care of her family. 
This aim in a year when many mothers are enduring privations 
challenges us with one of the most vital problems of our 
times. What are our communities doing to provide prenatal, 
natal and postnatal care for every prospective mother? 








Billboard and Sign Regulation 
in the Nation’s Capital 


OR over twenty years the erection of new billboards 
in Washington, D. C., has been prohibited. Never- 
theless there has grown up in the national capital 

during this period an enormous number of signboards 
and wall signs which had to be officially winked at under 
the old billposting law, because they were alleged to adver- 
tise commodities sold on the premises. 

In 1931 a bill was passed by Congress,” extending con- 
trol over this situation to the District Commissioners, who 
appointed a committee of District officials to draft a set 
of regulations. After a public hearing these were put in 
final shape, adopted by the Commissioners, and promul- 
cated on October 27, 


1931, becoming effective 30 days 


The outdoor advertising companies agreed to remove 
ly February 1, 1932, all unauthorized signs as determined 
hy a survey on the part of the Committee. They also 
agreed to remove all billboards and wall signs within 
re sidential zones ind from sites opposite public buildings 
and parks within three years—4O per cent by December 
1, 1932. 

All authorized billboards, according to a new and 
authentic list, are marked with serial numbers on metal 
tags. Authorized wall signs are also assigned serial num- 
bers. 

Some of the outstanding features of the regulations are: 

|. No sign as defined in the regulations, exceeding one 
foot in area, may be erected, painted, re-painted, 


placed, re-placed, hung, re-hung, repaired or maintained with- 


sqpuare 


out there first having issued therefor a permit from the In- 
-pector of Buildings. An exception is made in the case of 
theaters changing the features of their bills and acts on 
established frames at the theater in question, or for changing 
the matter advertised on authorized billboards or wall signs. 


Restriction of area of signs used to advertise products 
1 commodities actually sold on the premises to 50 per cent 


of the total area of the sign. 

3. Authority to compel the removal of signs which no 
longer advertise a business conducted upon the premises. 

t. Forbidding the tacking, painting, pasting, or otherwise 
affixing of signs or posters of a miscellaneous character, visible 
from the public highways, on buildings, barns, sheds, trees. 
fences, etc. 

». Requiring that all applications for permits to erect 
commercial signs on buildings or land abutting public build- 
ings or public parks be submitted to the Commission of Fine 
Arts before permit is issued. 

6. Restricting the area of replacement signs in the case 
of non-conforming uses in residential zones to 40 square feet. 

More stringent requirements on roof signs and prohibi- 
tion of signs on spires, towers, domes, pent-houses, chimneys, 
smokestacks, water storage tanks and cooling towers above the 
limits of height as established by the zoning regulations. 

8. Restricting signs on show windows to 20 per cent of 
the area of such windows. 

9. Authorizing permits for not to exceed one sign on 
premises where building operations are under way, carrying 
the name and address of the architect, contractor and sub- 
contractor. 


* See brief account in Tue American City, May 


1931, p. 144 


By ROLAND M. BRENNAN 
Chief Clerk, Engineer Department, 
District of Columbia 


10. Authorizing permits for signs on temporary enclosing _ 
fences where building operations are being conducted. lin 4 
ited to 40 square feet and restricted to the name and address q 
of the business to be located on the premises so enclosed and 
identification of the adjoining business. 

11. Limiting the total area of sign or signs on any one 
building, lot or parcel of land to 100 square feet, with the 
privilege of erecting signs of such area on each street front. 
age of a corner building. 

12. Prohibiting signs from obstructing any window, door. 
fire escape, balcony or platform or ingress to or egress from 
any building. 

13. Prohibiting the display of advertising signs on vacant 
business property except one sign not to exceed 6 squar 
feet in area giving the name, business and new address 
the former occupant, which sign may be displayed for not 1 
exceed 60 days, and “For Rent” and “For Sale” signs. 

14. Requiring that no existing sign shall be repaired 
altered, repainted, or moved unless it be brought into con 
pliance with the requirements of these regulations. 

15. Providing that no new billboards may be erected unless 
application for permit be approved by the Commissioners, and 
that existing authorized billboards located in commercial a: 
industrial areas may be repaired or rebuilt only when author 
ized by the Commissioners. 

16. Requiring that persons engaging in the sign busines: 
shall publicly display at their place of business licenses 
issued by the Superintendent of Licenses, and that permits 
for signs shall be kept on premises where the sign is ly 
erected. 

17. Providing that no permit shall be required for a rea 
estate sign not exceeding 6 square feet; restricting to 4 
square feet real estate signs within residential zones and t 
60 square feet real estate signs in the outlying and unsub- 
divided sections of the District of Columbia. 

18. Providing for the identification of all commercial 
signs with permit number and date of permit. 


Printed regulations in convenient pamphlet form con 
taining a complete index have been widely distributed : 


that every policeman and building inspector, who « I 
charged with the enforcement of the regulations, may i 
able to detect violations. It is also proposed to giv 
instructions in the police school in the matter of enforce 
ment of the sign regulations. 
BILLBOARDS DISAPPEAR : 

EARLY 20 per cent, or 118, of the signboards on ' : 
N famous Baltimore-Washington Pike, Highway No 

have been taken down within the past 12 months. | 
cording to a check-up just made by the American Civic As Fi 


ciation. The count of a year ago, made during the Ass“ 
tion’s survey of the approaches to Washington, showed ‘ 
signboards. The signs removed were not snipe signs. 

actual boards standing on their own props. Only 154 lare 
painted bulletins now stand along this stretch, 1] of the" 


blank. 








The Radii of Curbs 


in most problems involving the regulation and 


A ontrol of traffic, a discussion of curb radii at inter- 
+ sections should consider two distinct and often oppo- 
ee that of the automobile driver and 
she f the pedestrian. Street improvement for the needs 


ints of view 


of vehicular traffic has progressed in most cities to the 
+ where it is obvious that wide curb returns are not 


pe 

only advantageous but necessary for the smooth flow of 
vehicles. It is equally obvious that as the radius of the 
curb is increased, the speed of the vehicles making the 


turn increases with a resultant rise in hazard and incon- 
venience to the pedestrian. 
Because of the numerous factors involved and the lack 
of reliable data, the actual increase in hazard to pedes- 
trians in relation 
to curb radii is 
mostly speculative. 
It is well known, 
however, that a 
wide curb return 
in a heavily trav- 





eled business dis- 
trict seriously in- 
conveniences. pe - 
destrian traffic in 
that it reduces the 
available sidewalk 
This dis- 
advantage can be 
offset by cutting 
the corner of the 
building, which 
not only increases 
the space for pe- 





Fig | 


space. 











4 DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
ADVANTAGE OF INCREAS. 
ING THE CURB RADIUS ON 
4 STREET CARRYING TWO 
LANES OF TRAFFIC IN 
EITHER DIRECTION 


destrians but 
terially improves 
the motorist’s view 
As most heavily traveled inter- 


ma- 


across the intersection. 
sections in business districts are under automatic signal 
control, the speed of vehicular traffic is such that the haz- 
ard to pedestrians occasioned by right turns can be dis- 
regarded, and, if provision is made for ample sidewalk 
space, the question of proper curb radii can be considered 
from the point of view of the automobile driver. 

In general it may be stated that the proper curb radius 
is one that will at least allow the turning vehicle to pro- 
ceed in its new direction without interrupting more than 
one moving lane of traffic. Where there are unusually 
wide streets, a turn can often be made around a short 
radius without interfering with oncoming traffic, but the 
turning vehicle is forced to measurably slacken its speed. 
Thus, although a turn can be made without delaying the 
main stream of traffic, the curve should be such that a 
vehicle can negotiate it at a reasonably rapid pace. 

Most 


under, 


automobiles can turn on a radius of 25 feet or 
Assuming 25 feet as a standard, Figure 1 shows 
the advantage of increasing the curb returns on a street 
carrying two lanes of traffic in each direction. The dotted 


line indicates a curb of 5-foot radius. In turning this cor- 
Pe the car finds itself in position “A” and has interrupted 
the pr 


gress not only of car number 1, but of car number 





at Intersections 


A Report Submitted by a Committee 
of the City Officials’ Division of the 


American Road Builders’ Association 


L5-foot 
alter completing the turn, and 
of traffic, 
for it to pass into the path of car number 2. 


2 as weil. The same car turning the corner on a 
radius is in position —" 


has delayed only one lane since it is not necessary 


Wider Curb Return Desirable “ 


As very few drivers utilize the full turning capacity of 
their cars, it is probable that on a street about 30 feet wide 
between curbs a wider curb return than 15 feet would 
be desirable. At controlled by automatic 
traffic signals or four-way boulevard stop signs and where 
the free flow of vehicular traffic 


intersections 


is essential, a curb radius 
of 30 feet is becoming standard in Los Angeles. 

Figure 2 shows a corner with a radius of 30 feet and 
the corresponding cut-back of the building which formerly 
was flush with the property lines. Had the corner of the 
building not been cut back, the space left for pedestrian 
movement would have resulted in serious sidewalk con- 
gestion and inconvenience. Such a corner can either be 
cut back or arcaded. It is obvious from the sketch that 
this corner offers a much better visibility for approaching 
motorists. Where it is necessary to install a wider curb 
radius to allow room for the passage of automobiles be- 
tween turning street cars and the curb, the building is 
usually cut back on three angles, as shown by the dotted 
lines in Figure 2. Wherever possible, curbs should be 
arranged to allow the free movement of automobiles be- 
tween turning street cars and the sidewalk. 


In residential districts 





or areas where traffic is 
light, it is good practice 
to cut corners back on a 
equa 1 to the 
width of the wider side- 
walk and parking. This 


radius 


Area of property 


tehen 200 eq ft 








does not materially 
affect the sidewalk ca- 
pacity and offers a 


Fig 2 
safer and better accom- 


vehicles. 
Figure 3 illustrates the 


method of determining 


modation to 








A CORNER WITH A 30-FOO' these radii geometri- 
RADIUS AND A_ CORRE cally. 
SPONDING CUT-BACK OF a , 

THE BUILDING At intersections of 


state or county highways 
a higher degree of safety and convenience may be obtained 
by laying out and paving between the roadway on a radius 
of 30 feet or more. As most highways are considerably less 
in width than city streets, the practice of providing a wide 
turning radius will eliminate the difficulty shown in Figure 
1 and thereby greatly reduce accident hazards. It is of 
course very desirable to cut back banks or corners of 
buildings for the purpose of increasing the range of vision 
of the automobile driver. 
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Fach 
should be studied and a rad 
lected will 


all the desired advantages. 


of curb. radii. inte! 


which most near! 
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varying factors in different localities. it 
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Los Angeles Starts Systematic Planting 


of Street Trees 


ah . ” 
ae ee 
Sa od 


STREET 


Angeles is practically all 


TREE-LINED VISTA ON RESIDENTIAI 


Although this street in Los 
built-up with one-story houses of differing architecture, 
few of them are visible in the picture. The trees 
are Arizona ash, planted about eight years ago 


very 


OW can street tree planting best be done in Ameri- 


can cities? Perhaps Los Angeles has found the 


answer in its program carried on under an alloca- 






By L. GLENN HALL 
Chief, Division of Forestry, 
Department of Parks, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


tion of $100,000 from a $1,000,000 bond issue voted { 
unemployment relief through park development work 
During a six-months period over 16,000 trees were 
planted on 80 miles of main thoroughfares in Los Ange 
les, in what is believed to be one of the largest programs 
of street beautification ever carried on in so short a period 
The work gave employment 


in any American city. 


about 200 men working 


g every other week and certified by 


an Employment Bureau operated by the City Fire Depart: 
ment. The planting program was in charge of the new 
Division of Forestry of the City Park Department. This 
Division was established in the fall of 1930 after a num- 
ber of attempts had been made over a period of twenty 
years to have the city exercise the proper control over 
street planting. The ordinance establishing the Division 
provides that a permit must be obtained by any one desir 
ing to plant, trim or remove a street tree, and gives the 
Division authority to designate the kind of trees and to 
specify their location and distance apart. Protective meas- 
ures are also included, such as requiring a permit for the 
moving of houses where street trees are likely to be i 
jured, prohibiting the pouring of salt, oil or 
leterious matter around trees, cucding, defacing, 
wires, etc. All these points are covered in most of the mu 
nicipal street tree ordinances throughout the country. Bul 
the Los Angeles ordinance also authorizes the forest) 
Division to begin the preparation of a master tree plan 0! 
the entire city, which will, in effect, “zone” each street 
for appropriate types of trees. This plan is to be 4p 
proved by the Board of Park. Commissioners and the 


{ 


other ae 


attat hing 


Board of Public Works, and adopted by the City Counc! 
as the official tree plan of the city. 
All of this would be comparatively simple in a city 
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to 100,000 people, but in a city of 1,250,000 with 
spread area of about 450 square miles, such as Los 

4 s, it presents a complicated problem. There ar 

Angeles, ol 

Prob 


1is does not, convey an idea of the magnitude of the 


000 miles of dedicated streets in Los 
about 2,900 miles are classed as improved. 


s much as to point out that it is 40 miles from the 


n to the northern boundary of the city and 25 


~T el 
n from the eastern city limits to the Pacific Ocean on 
the st. The ordinance provides that the plan may be 
adopted in sections as fast as completed. Approximately 
5.000 separate maps will be required, which are being 
on standard size sheets. It is necessary to prepare 
new base maps and then plot information from field sur- 
veys of actual conditions, since all existing trees are to 
be located on the plan. Over 600 base maps have already 
Leen completed by utilizing the city’s unemployment fund 


iving work to unemployed draftsmen. It has been esti- 


in g 
mated that about five years will be required to map and 
survey the streets and trees for the main portion of Los 
Angeles, excluding the San Fernando Valley and San 
Pedro 


the area of the main portion of the city. 


The San Fernando Valley covers more than twice 


The Forestry Division, however, is not waiting for the 
completion of the master tree plan maps to put the plan 
into effect. 
new trees, an investigation is made of the particular block 


Whenever permits are granted for planting 


Thus the uni- 
form planting of street trees in Los Angeles is already 


and an appropriate type of tree designated. 


assured. 
Since the Division of 


3,000 trees have been planted by citizens under permits 


Forestry was established, ove 
from the Division. In addition to supervising the planting 
of trees, the Division has also rendered valuable service in 
giving advice on the care of trees, in causing trees to be 
trimmed or removed at corners where traffic vision is ob- 
scured, and in issuing notices to citizens to have trees 
that 
dangerous manner, and has saved many trees from being 


trimmed overhang the street or sidewalk in a 


hastily and unnecessarily removed. 


Street Engineering and Forestry 
Cooperate 


\ll plans prepared by the Bureau of Engineering ‘o: 
street improvements involving existing trees, or future tree 
Division for 


locations, are now referred to the Forestry 


approval. A considerable number of trees have already 
been saved in street widenings by re-setting or re-planting 
them with new trees. Excellent cooperation has been 
received from the Bureau of Engineering in this work. 
\ recent example of the value of coordination between 
these two municipal departments is seen in the opening and 
widening of South Flower Street, a future business artery 
about fifteen blocks long, from Washington Street to 
Figueroa Street at Exposition Park. 

By having the Division of Forestry check over the plans 
and also inspect exisiing trees on condemned street prop- 
erty, the proper openings for trees were left in the con 


crete sidewalks, equally spaced between electrolier loca 


tions. A credit for the salvage of existing trees was ob 
tamed and applied on the purchase of 245 Washingion 
‘an palms. Thus, as soon as the paving was completed. 
and even before the installation of electroliers, the entire 


nhew section of street was lined wih large-size palms from 
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STATELY PINES LINE LOS ANGELES STREETS 
Cana Islan! Pin n tl treet t Ho 
seel f Los Angele how how uniform tree ] 
enhances the ippe ! f ’ 
five to six feet high. 
In addition to tree planting with the allocation of 


$100,000 from unemployment relief bonds, we also 


trimmed and pruned existing trees on 65 miles of streets. 


The Division of Forestry is to maintain the trees planted 


on twenty-eight major boulevards for five years under 


regular budget funds. Property owners are paying for the 
twenty secondary thoroughfares 


maintenance of trees on 


at the rate of $1 per tree per year. This is a purely volun- 
and the 
Division, and has ne connection with assessmer(’s 


work is billed to 


l of each year 


lary arrangement between the property owners 


Forestry 
or taxes. The raaintenance property 
owners in advance on January 
Angeles should be able to 


institute a system of municipal control of stre 


Chat a city of the size of Los 
trees and 


to actually thoroughfares 


plant over filty of its matin 
within one vear. should be an en ouragement to many 
och cities that have not vet solved this probl ! 


Construction Costs Have Decreased More 
Than Money Costs Have Increased 


r HAT municipalities have much more to gain from present 
low construction prices than they are losing because of 
prevailing high interest rates on bonds for public im 

provements, ts pointed out in a recent statement of the Port 

and Cement Association Although in St. Louis County 

Missouri. for example, $1,500,000 worth of bonds were sold 


r $27.750 below par, according to the County Engineer the 


money received from the bond sale will still build more con 
rete pavement than was planned when the bond issue pro 
cram was adopted. Indeed. the statement continu Lhe 
essened return from the bond sale is but a drop in the bucket 
s related to the dollars greater purchasing power [he 
bonds were sold in that case at a discount of | per cent, 


vhereas the dollars obtained will buy 60 per cent more than 


formerly.” This theme is presented more fully on page 58. 
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Brookline Plans Steadyflow Highways 









































| 
Y HE town of Brookline, Mass., is located athwart im- & 
‘| portant main lines of radial and circumferential traffic By ROBERT WHITTEN 
in the Boston metropolitan region. As Brookline is City Planning Consultant, New York 
primarily residential in character, it would, if possible, like to s 
have all through traffic by-passed around its borders. This, 
however, is impractical. Boylston Street in Brookline has been 
selected by the State Highway Department as the terminus of CROSS SECTIONS 
the Boston-Worcester Expressway, now approaching comple- AT CHESTNUT, HILL AVE. A 
tion. This highway is to have double roadways and grade sep- , 
arations at most of the important intersecting highways. 
lhe Brookline Planning Board has undertaken to cooperate \ 
with the engineers of the State Highway Department in de- eae _ ‘ . 
veloping plans for the new highway with a view to safeguard- ! a ji 35° | 66 35 jl) 40 
ing the interest of the town as well as providing adequately cc nee | TURNING STRIP ROAD Rayo 
for the expected through traffic. 
rhe proposed plan for the new highway attempts to take 
advantage of the best thought and practice in highway design CROSS SECTIONS 
for the motor age. It would provide safety, moderate speed AT COOLIOGE HILL 
and continuity for through traffic while at the same time pre- 
venting so far as feasible the blighting of adjacent residential | - 
areas. The noise incident to heavy traffic is a chief cause of i; 
injury to residential property. Under the plan proposed, 0 
dotible roadways, depressed roadways, and grade separations 40 a] 2 iW 
will greatly reduce the noise nuisance. The wide right-of-way | BUILDING ROAD ios MEAG iad 
with broad planting strips for shrubs and trees will diffuse, | SET-BACK) | STRIP | SET-BACK | 
* @ cares mor cue | 
"s ; — 
ABS - = wun ; 
== ‘ 9 eo <a po 
ass J 1 Craes <s------) ith , : JAX —. as 
- 30 ———— 
—— Z 
4 8 ry : went a, sae, 
ie ee oH peenecneeed \ we 
STEADYFLOW TRAFFIC PLANS 
FOR BROOKLINE 
As alternatives to the more expensive 
projects for depressed roadways, these 
steadyflow plans for Coolidge Hill ‘y 
(above) und)=«6 Chestnut’ =— Hill Avenue - a Gneenes 
(right) are proposed Nee = Se — 
scae fe X) A, CAN 
k IS SE A An v ee 
[mowav oak ECA x =" | deaden, or absorb much of the noise. The sunken central 
4& \P a4 yh : roadways with sodded and planted earth embankments, pro- 
| beecad “4 Sika 0% posed for two short sections of the highway, should be par 
ae Se ticularly effective in blanketing the sound waves. 
| Recsee > rf The plan proposes grade separations at three important 
F Py lady P intersections. At other cross streets continuity of traffic flow 
ea | ‘Ee ; = is to be secured by double roadways separated by a wide z 
| a4 ie 4 9 central island. Cross traffic will first turn right and then 4 
i =“ | Rg make a U turn around the central island. This is the so~ alled q 
uf a." steadyflow system, of which Fitz Malcher is the chief de E 
= . . . veloper and exponent. For the steadyflow system a minimum 
width of about 120 feet is required, divided between two 10 
tx, % foot sidewalks, two 30-foot roadways and a 40-foot central 
Ry. ao oe one island. 
+ wi F It was found that in the case of Boylston Street a minimum 
eA . ian as “4 widening to about 90 feet would require the destruction o! all 
) Lane oe the trees on one side of the street, whereas with the p! posed 
“im = 5 widening to 120 feet the trees would be included in the centr 
| Aree reservation and thus preserved. 





i aes . . re 
GE| It is estimated that the new highway will have an «vera 


PROPOSED enn BOYLSTON ST«™ VILLAGE daily traffic of about 15,000 vehicles and that this trac will 














DESIGNED CHIEFLY BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED increase by about 40 per cent within the next 25 years. 
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Philadelphia Regional Plan Formally Presented 


EVELOPMENT plan for eleven counties of Pennsyl- 


/ ania, New Jersey and Delaware, covering an area of 
p i ver 4,000 square miles, and involving some 400 politi- 


divisions, was formally presented to the public on 


Ma 16, at a dinner held in the Belleyvue-Stratford Hotel. 
PI elphia, by the Regional Planning Federation of the 
PI elphia Tri-State District. 

great undertaking, next in magnitude to the Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs, is the outcome of a move 
ment started less than ten years ago, which resulted in raising 


fy he citizens and business organizations of the region in 
1928 $600.000 to cover the cost of surveys and studies and 
mprehensive plan. So remarkable was the cooperation 
{ throughout the region that William H. Connell, Execu 
Director of the Federation, in his address at the dinner. 
stated that he knew of no other instance in the technical field 
where “through cooperative effort, a group representing sey 
eral hundred persons. necessarily with diversified interests, 
rough discussions at hundreds of meetings over a period 
{ three years, have arrived at a harmonious judgment in the 
ilation of such a comprehensive plan.” 


Looking Upstream and Down 

[he interdependence of the vast area covered by these 
studies was emphasized by the Federation’s President, Colonel] 
Samuel P. Wetherill, Jr.: 

“The disposition to look upstream for an unpolluted source 
of water supply whose purity shall be guarded by the self- 
denial and character of those who reside upstream, and to 
look downstream and see only a waste carrier whose function 
it is to dispose of waste for which we have no use—this dispo- 
sition is out of keeping with the interdependence of the sev- 
eral communities which go to make up the region as a whole, 
n which our prosperity, health and happiness are at stake. 

“| think it is safe to say that not one single aspect of this 
great program of mutual development of our common terrain 
is independent of the elements of citizenship, consideration 
for each other and the spirit of subordinating the narrower to 
the broader interest.” 


For the More Abundant Life 


g for the profitable use of leisure time was urged 
by Thomas S. Gates, President of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Planning 


“It is not only because of the growth of population that we 


shall need planning more than ever in the future. I am con 
vinced that we need it also because of a changing economi 
We have been for the 


business have 


years in midst of a 
Phere 


guesses as to what will be found as the solution of the condi 


condition. three 


world-wide depression. been many 


tion brought about by reason of the fact that we can produce 


more commodities than we consume in the same period 


Whatever effective, | 
believe that one thing that will come about will be a shortening 


can 
ultimate technical solutions may prove 


of the hours of labor and therefore an increase of the hours 
of leisure, and thus a greater devotion of time, both profes 
sionally and avocationally, to matters of recreation, esthetics, 
In these matters, re 
On the one 


hand, the carrying-out of the recommendations of such a plan 


and the profitable use of leisure time. 
gional planning will be of the utmost importance. 
will give work to an increasing number of persons; and, on 


the other, the results of such planning will assist in the whole 
some and profitable use of time.” 


Saving Waste by Spending Wisely 


The taxpayer’s interest in regional planning was stressed 
by Clinton L. Bardo, President of the New Jersey 
\ssociation: 


laxpayers 


“| believe regional planning is fundamental to the orderly 
arrangement and proper growth of all the major physical fa 
cilities necessary to the best interests of the social and eco 
nomic life of our people living in interdependent communi 


ties. Some individuals see in the proposal merely another 
plan to add to the taxes which already oppress us. On the 
contrary, regional planning will be a money-saver and a 


money-maker for the taxpayer. It may be expected that ce 
tain local politicians, fearful of losing some of their own 
powers and patronage, will object to the citizens’ deciding 
the benefits of the 
larger scale improvements, growth, deve lopment, economy and 


And so 


the taxpayer everywhere must become interested as never be 


for themselves whether or not they want 


efficiency which regional planning will make possible. 


tore. 


\ 54-page digest of the policies, principles, procedure and 
findings of the Regional Planning Federation of the Phila 
delphia Tri-State District, is available to planning agencies on 
1420 Walnut Street. 


ready for distribu 


application to the Federation’s office, 
The final report itself is expected to be 


tion within a few weeks, at a cost of about $7.50 


National Committee on Street Maintenance Economics 


EPRESENTATIVES of nine national organizations of 
R public works officials and research have 

formed the National Committee on Street Maintenance 
Economics, which will provide street maintenance engineers 
with the various records, accounting and other administrative 
devices which must supplement a good organization and 
technical ability if effective street maintenance is to result. 
The work of this Committee is financed jointly by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association and the American Road 
Builders’ Association. One of the first activities of the Com- 
mittee will be the design of a record and cost system to aid 
city officials in determining when streets should be repaved. 
There is a period in the life of any paved street when the costs 


agencies 


of maintenance exceed the spread cost of reconstruction. A 
ies already keep such records for determining their 
street maintenance programs, and the Committee will endeavor 
to _ lardize these practices so that they may be applicable 
to the 


lew cit 


treet maintenance in cities of any size or form of 





government. 

The Committee is as follows: Chairman, George B. Sowers, 
former Commissioner of Engineering and Construction, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, representing the American Road Builders’ 
Association; C. C. Ludwig, Albert Lea, Minn., representing the 
International City Association; Colonel H. M. 
Waite, Cincinnati, Ohio, representing the National Committee 
on Municipal Standards; J. E. Root, Cincinnati, Ohio, repre 
senting the American Society of Civil Engineers; P. L. Brock 
representing the American 
Brooks, Director 


Managers’ 


way, City Engineer, Wichita, Kans., 
Society of Municipal Engineers; Robert B. 
of Public Works, St. Louis, Mo., representing the Inte 
national Association of Public Works Officials; Carl H. 
Chatters, Detroit, Mich., representing the International Asso 
ciation of Comptrollers and William J. 
Locke, San Francisco, Calif., representing the American Mu- 
nicipal Association; and Robert M. Goodrich, Duluth, Minn., 
Association. 


Accounting Officers; 


representing the Governmental Research 
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Reducing Automobile Accidents 





by Municipal Control of Operators 


AVERY city and town can exercise extensive control 
v over the amount of damage and injuries caused by 
accidents within its limits. This can be done to 


much greater extent than has ordinarily been considered 
possible, although many praiseworthy efforts have already 
been directed to that end. 

How has this problem usually been attacked? First, by 
educ ative work in the sf hools, by newspaper publicity, and 
Ly the use of safety posters; then, in some cities, all acci- 
dents are thoroughly investigated and drivers found at 
fault are brought to court and punished for their improper 
operation. Do these two methods exhaust the possibilities 7 
No, for it seems that they do not really get to the core of 
the whole problem. There is a third way, which has as its 
essential principle, not mass education, nor punishment, 
but prevention. 

Under the direction of Dr. Charles S. Slocombe, Safety 
Advisor to the Registry of Motor Vehicles in Massachu- 
setts, careful studies made over a long period of time 
have conclusively shown that an astonishingly small per- 
centage of all drivers are actually responsible for most 
accidents. A five years’ accident record of 5,000 motorists, 
the results of which are now available,* showed that 62 
per cent of the drivers had no accidents at all, and that 
58 per cent of the accidents could be directly traced to 
14 per cent of the operators. Then it be said that 
roughly 85 per cent of automobilists consistently drive in 


may 


a safe and sane manner, and that the other 15 per cent are 
repeatedly in trouble owing to their violations of the laws 
and their frequent accidents. 

It naturally follows that any successful drive for acci- 
dent prevention ought to be launched, not against the en- 
tire driving population, but against this dangerous minor- 
ity. This finding is new; it is basic, and should henceforth 
be the focal point of all intelligently designed accident 
prevention programs. It is this small percentage, these 
men who have definitely shown themselves to be the major 
cause of the trouble, who must be controlled. They are 
the ones who have shown themselves by their continuous 
records to be almost oblivious to all previous efforts 
directed by the authorities toward safety. 

This is all very well, one may argue, but how is it 
possible to pick these drivers out from the large number 
on the streets and highways? The idea is excellent, but 
at first sight it seems no more practical than that of the 
mouse that suggested some ally tie a bell around the 
cat’s neck. It is not, however, really so difficult. Indeed, 
it has been done in two Massachusetts cities. 

The police work in Cambridge and Somerville, two 
cities adjacent to Boston, has been directed to this end 
how, when, and where to watch the de- 
stroyer about to act, and how to prevent his anticipated 
action. In short, police activity has been directed toward 
the supervision, control, and discipline of the menacing 


that is, learning 


minority. 


be ob- 
House, 


can 
State 


this article is based 


Public Works, 


which 


* The 
tained on application to 
Boston 


mimeographed report on 
the Commission tor 


Mass 


Practical Preventive Methods 
for Discovering and Handling 
Accident-Repeaters 


By BURTON M. PARKS 


The unsafe driver should be corrected before he does 
the damage. It is folly to wait for him to kill or injure 
and then to punish him. The following is a true incident 
At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce in a certai 
city, the Secretary commented on the surprising fact that 
many accidents happened just where traffic officers were 
stationed. One rather critical member hit upon the true 
reason. The officers in question, he said, would stand idly 
by and watch two automobilists speeding to a collision 
After the collision, they would calmly walk up and take 
names and addresses, with a view to having the offenders 


Lrought into court. 
Danger Spots and Accident Repeaters 


In every city there are accident spots—certain streets, 
intersections, and places where accidents occur frequently 
Inadequate lighting, heavy traffic, obscured vision, some 
peculiarity in the physical layout or other condition, con- 
tributes to making these spots more difficult for operati: 

than other places. Perhaps some of these difficult places 
could be suitably changed or modified so that operatior 
is easier; but until these sometimes costly changes ar 


made, automobilists must be required to operate apy 


] 
) 
I 


priately. 

Who have the accidents at these spots? Not the goo 
drivers, but those who are incapable of good operatior 
or who are unwilling to use judgment. These bad places 
are test situations which throw the spotlight on the 
peater, the accident-prone man, the killer—however th: 
man in the menacing minority may be designated. He is 
found at these places, speeding, failing to judge speed a! 
distance correctly, failing to consider the aged, forcing 
his way into a tangle of traffic—in other words, behaving 
in his own characteristic bad manner. It is perhaps a litt! 
easier now to understand where, when, and how on 
expects to pick up the repeaters. 

One of the interesting facts that Dr. Slocombe found 
his studies of repeaters is that very frequently they hav 
accidents with each other. A good driver can often avoi 
an accident with an incompetent or reckless operator: bu! 
when two of the latter meet, an accident is almost cerla 
to take place. This generally happens at the accident spol: 


mentioned above. 


Methods Adopted in Somerville 
and Cambridge 


In Somerville and Cambridge now, all polic 


are instructed to report every accident which come> 

their attention, and to insist at the same time that ea" 

operator appear in person at the station to make « repo! 
ITV. 


This applies to accidents involving personal i! 
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damage in excess of $25. This practice is of 


followed in many cities. In such a wavy the authori- 


1in information as to what is taking place. In these 
here are now very few accidents of any consequence 
wl fail to come to the attention of the police. In the 


stations accident location sheets are kept. On the 

de of these sheets appear the names of the main 

of the city or police precinct. The sheets are ruled 

ty-one columns for daily entry. Thus a daily record 

of accidents by location, time, and type is easily kept. 

|' has been found from experience in ten cities and police 

precincts that rarely are there more than a dozen streets 

or locations in one precinct that are important from an 
ent standpoint. 

\fter it has been found from a location sheet that. say. 
ten or twelve accidents have taken place on a particular 
The nature of the 
cidents is carefully studied to see in what way they 


what is the next procedure? 


etree 


ppear to be similar, and what form of improper opera- 
The officer in 


charge of the work then observes at first hand the habits 


tion has caused them to happen there. 


of automobile operators driving on that street at the time 
when accidents are most frequent. From the study of the 
accident reports and the facts gained from observations, a 
decision is made as to just what is wrong with the opera- 
tion on that particular street. For example, on one street 
ii was found that the operators were speeding by certain 
intersections too fast, not discriminating between those 
which they might safely pass at an average speed and 
those which should be approached with caution; at an- 
other street it was found that the accidents were caused by 
people cutting out of line and passing to the left of the 
center of the road. Many accidents were taking place 
at a corner where automobiles were coming out at the 
wrong time from a side street into a main artery. On an- 
other street automobiles were parking within twenty feet 
of corners, thereby blocking the view of passing motorists. 
On this street many pedestrian accidents were taking place. 

hese accident spots and streets having been studied, the 
next step was to arrange to have suitable young and active 
trafic officers from nearby posts (in quiet hours) and 
patrolmen on route duty informed of the types of opera- 
tion they should not permit at certain locations. These 
men are then detailed to supervise automobile operation 
at those places at appropriate times. A man need not be 
stationed at such a place all the time, for one man can 
olten supervise four such spots, staggering his hours so 
that the motorist never knows where the officer is going 
to be, but remembering that the officer is active all the 
time. 

It has been found that police officers become interested 
in this work when they can actually see the results of their 
efforts by means of the records kept. It is very difficult 
to maintain a sustained activity when there is no means 
of knowing the results of that activity. But when an officer 
covering a particular street can see month by month the 
improvement in the record of that street. he has an incen- 
live that is very 


ville 


strong. In both Cambridge and Somer- 
, bad streets assigned to the supervision of capable offi- 


cers have been absolutely cleared of accidents. 


Educating and Restraining the 
Dangerous Minority 


It is the repeater that these officers deal with mainly. 


The 85 per cent, the good drivers, seldom require any 


attention. They pass by, operating properly, secure in the 
knowledge that they are not bothered. A\l- 


though the officers have the sanction of the law. a great 


going to be 


deal of their work is really instructing as well as warning 
a check on 


This is in contrast with gen- 


violators. Such supervision, moreover, gives 
specific improper operation. 
eral statements that a man is traveling too fast, going by 
an intersection without using due care, 
left of the center of the street. Suc h statements generalize 
At the right place and at the 


right time, it might be perfectly safe for a driver to pass 


or passing to the 
the faults of operation. 
an intersection without slowing down. The incapable op 
erator is the one who cannot judge when and where. 

The offenders at these accident spots may or may not be 
I rought into court. A record of warnings is, however. kept 
at the stations, together with a record of those who have 


accidents. Thus it is often found that the man who has 
been warned, perhaps fined, is the man who becomes in- 
volved in accidents. Such cases rightly receive severe pun- 
ishment, either by fine or through the revocation of license 


hy the Registrar of Motor Vehicles 
How the State Should Help 


It was said in the beginning that to a large extent, but 
its own efforts controls the 
that 
But outsiders also contribute 
to the accidents in every city. Detailed studies of this have 
Massachusetts. It 
are involved in 43 per cent 


not entirely, a city or town by 


actions of automobile drivers so they drive safely 


when within the city limits. 


been made in was found that, on the 
average, local residents only 
of the total accidents, local residents in collision with 
outside operators are involved in 17 per cent, and outside 
operators only are involved in 40 per cent. While it is not 
possible to keep a man from driving into any city, it is 
possible by the means outlined herein to make him behave. 
But to do this completely it is necessary to have some 
plan by which the records of improper operation of a 
man who is constantly driving from place to place may be 
cathered together. \ 
Somerville, drove into Arlington, where he was checked 


man, for instance, was checked in 
again for a similar violation, then proceeded te Lawrence, 
there having an accident. If such a man’s behavior is to 
he properly judged, all these records must be brought 
together. To this extent any city that seeks complete con- 
trol of the motor vehicles within its limits should work 
in cooperation with a state agency such as the Registry 


of Motor Vehicles, where the facts 


are centralized. 
Safeguarding Congested Traffic 


The traffic problem in Somerville is especially acute. 
Somerville is one of the most congested cities of its size 
in the United States. More than a hundred thousand people 
are packed into its 4.22 square miles. This city has with- 
out doubt the busiest main thoroughfare in New England. 
The heaviest traffic is at the intersection of Mystic 
and the Northern Artery, where a tabulation showed 64,000 
cars passing through from 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. Dr. 


Avenue 


Slocombe’s system has certainly received an acid test here 
In July, 1930. 


in Somerville. 


there 106 accidents at intersections 


During July, 1931, after this plan had 


een Introduced. the figure was reduced to 35. 
| trod 1, the f | lto 3 


were 


During the 
first four months of its inception, no fatalities took plac ein 
During July-February. 1930, there were 1.012 
accidents in that city. whereas. in the corresponding eight 
months in 1931 the total was 759. 


Somerville. 
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The Chiefs of the Police Department in both ¢ ambridge 


and Somerville have said that this system shall be the 
permanent policy of their departments. Their men have 
always used considerable effort directed toward safety, 


but as there never before has been such a specific purpose 
or carefully defined plan in their work, much of this excel- 
lent effort has previously been wasted. So convincing, in 
fact 


in these 


has been the success of the plan and organization 
two cities that arrangements have already been 


made to extend the system to seven other Massachusetts 


cities, and more recently into Boston itself. 

The progress ol the work has shown clearly that three 
essential factors must be present in any city which wants 
such results There must be a keen interest on the part of 


the n and the city authorities, 
a like interest. 
tain this interest and constantly keep in touch with all 
that is His 


all times so that 


iVvol 


The chief of police 


must have The chief must, moreover, main- 


interest. in other words. must 


taking place. 


show itself at his men may constantly 
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follow his leadership. With all the responsibilities 
a chief has, this added responsibility is not to be htly 
undertaken. Also, the police department must be 

eanized that the work can find a place without disry pti; 


existing organization and without loading too heavily an, 
division of the department. The question of expense does 


not enter into the problem, for where organization 
propriate no expense is in urred. 

The studies here outlined show that accidents are 
inconsequential events. They happen, not to every one, 
but to certain people at certain places. Viewed from this 
standpoint, automobile accidents appear by no means 
incapable of control or prevention. Not every city may be 
so organized that it can undertake this program 
but if each and every city will organize as muc! 
as possible along the lines described in this article, ther 
can be no question that the present yearly toll of 


entirety ; 


dead 
and injured will no longer be written into the hist: 


America. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Publications Committee: Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, Arthur G. Straetz, P. J. Stupka 





New Markings and Signals 
Standards in St. Paul 
A‘ CORDING to George Herrold, City 


Planning Engineer St. Paul has 


roadway. 


railroad tracks 
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adopted a standard method of markings 
and signals for piers and bents in the 
These will have application at 
the bridge piers at undercrossings where 
have 


- REFLECTING SIGNAL ie teat 
A . 





streets. The standards were submitted 
by the Committee on Traffic, of the City 
Planning Board, were adopted by the 
City Council on February 2, 1932, and 
carried were approved by the Commissioner of 


been over 


FLOODLIGHT ON PIER. 
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SIDE VIEW 
PAINTING ON PAVEMENT 





WHERE ROAD UNDERCROSSES RAILROAD 
The five drawings illustrate the newly adopted St. Pau! 
standards for marking and signals for piers and bents as 
described above 
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I c Safety. 
standards adopted, as shown in 
ccompanying illustration, are as fol- 


g of Center Pier.—Alternate black and 
stripes, 8 inches wide, sloping at an angle 
legrees downward, from left to right 
{ face toward approaching traffic to be 
18 inches when pier is located in a ve 

r way When pier is located between street 
ks, it should be as wide as possible with 
rfering with street cars 

ecting Signal The signal should have a 
und «distinct outline at 500 feet when il- 

ited with standard 21l-candlepower head- 

bulbs adjusted according to state regula- 

with the beam directed toward the signal 

! should be 80 or more lens-buttons so in- 

; as to be non-removable from the front. 

I angle of reflection should be through a 90 

e arc. They should be crystal in color and 

iid be set in a yellow pane in the shape of a 
square set on one corner. 

/ odlight on Pier—The diameter, reflector 

lamp should be so designed as to render a 
form floodlight over the face of the area to be 
illuminated with an intensity of 3 foot-candles 

int A (see Figure C) measured normal to 


Warning Signal.—A yellow lens with 
t ess than 8 inches visible diameter should be 
It should be illuminated with not less 
un a 60-watt bulb and should flash 30 to 35 
s per minute; 60-watt bulbs should be used 
the steady red lights which are for night op 
eration The flashing light should operate 24 
hours a day. The lens, reflector and visor should 
be so designed as to render the light plainly 
visible for a distance of 300 feet under ordinary 
conditions. This signal is to be used for special 
cases in high-speed roadways where more pro- 
tection than is provided by a reflecting signal and 
floodlight is required. 


Painting on Pavement.—The painting on either 
of the pier separating vehicular traffic ways 
be used only where there is permanent or 

asphaltic carpet coat paving. On one-course con- 
crete a black 6-inch band should be used, and on 
asphaltic and brick surfaces a 6-inch yellow band 
should be used 


Los Angeles’ Highway 
By-Pass Tunnels 


TRAFFIC on North Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif., became so heavy 


during the last few years that relief for 
this condition was imperative. Frequent- 
ly as much as ten minutes was lost Ly the 
motorist in traveling only a few blocks. 
To avoid the congestion, the city laid out 
and built a by-pass route paralleling 
North Broadway through Elysian Park. 
The new route will ultimately be an ex- 
tension of Figueroa Street, destined to 
be a principal thoroughfare of the city. 
While no distance is saved, the drive 
through Elysian Park is over 40-foot 
roads and permits rapid travel without 
interruption occasioned by cross-streets. 

Elysian Park is quite hilly, and the 
new route necessitated the construction 
of three highway tunnels: one 461 feet 
long; another 130 feet; and, the third 
105 feet in length. The two longer tun- 
nels were drilled through the hills, while 
the shorter one was built by the open-cut 


method, the ground being replaced to its 
original contour after construction was 
completed. 


project, opened to traffic in the 
1931, permits autos from down 
to leave North Broadway at Solano 


la ? 


A e, the point where they formerly 
began to slow down, and proceed with- 
out delay over the new 40-foot route 


through the tunnels, across the river to 
u tlying sections. 


APRIL, 1! 


The portals of these 
tunnels, made of concrete 
are usually attractive 
Their design was ap 
proved by the Municipal 
Art Commission. The 
pleasing lines, the effe 
tive use of paneling and 
the details of the portals 
all add interest to the 
structure with but slight 
additional cost. The value 
of careful form work in 
exposed concrete jobs Is 
exemplified in this tunne|] 
work. The forms pro 
vided all details with 
sharp edges rH 


Buffalo Traffic Survey 
TRAFFIC survey of Buffalo has re 
cently been completed. It was con- 
ducted by a special committee of the 
Engineering Society of Buffalo with the 
cooperation of nearly 3,000 members of 
the Boy Scout organization. 


i 


On a Saturday a count was made of 
the traffic entering the city on the prin 
cipal arteries, of all 
traffic entering the 
downtown business 
area, and of the 
curb parking in the 


business district; rae oe eS? 
also a volume study t 

of many _intersec- : 
tions where traffic 


lights have been in 
stalled. 

Some of the most 
interesting facts 
were as follows. 
Out of 3,781 parked 
cars tabulated in 
one study, 1,863, or 
49 per cent, were 
parked illegally, of 
which 32 per cent 
parked overtime, 
and 17 per cent 
were parked  im- 
properly or in pro- 
hibited areas such 
as near hydrants, at 
crosswalks, etc. At 
10:00 A.M. a study 


of the off - street 
parking places, 


with a capacity of 
15.820 Cars, showed 


) 


F 


Intersection of Mi 
& ¢ 
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LOS ANGELES BY-PASS TUNNEI 


signals be removed, three of them to be 


replaced by signs, and 
eight of them by 
that thirteen signals be changed to man 
ual operation and used only when needed, 
and that the timing of fourteen signals 
be changed. A Director of Trafic was 


“to secure the enforcement 


four-way stop 


two-way stop signs; 


recommended 
of the plan. including trafhe regula 


tions 


higan & Best 
35 N&W2 











that only 56 per , 8977 N& & 

a h “s : P 3633 North 5559 ast eee BOW 

cent of the capacity $344 South 2707 West 0266 _— 
was used. A sec- 8977 Total 6246 Tote aores Grass seus 
ond study, in the This record of traffic at a traffic light intersec 


theater district 
9:00 P.M., showed 
that only 44 per 
cent of the capacity was used. The legal 
parking capacity of the streets covered 
by the one-hour parking regulations was 
3,000. The total number of cars found 
parked both off-curb and at curb at 10:00 
A.M. was only 12.651. Thus the off-street 
stations could take care of all the cars 
and still use only 80 per cent of their 
capacity. 

The survey recommended that eleven 


at tion point in 


suffalo is one of the 
set of 160 such drawings 


complete 


Federal Government Institutes 
Inquiry Into Traffic 
Accidents 

@ECRET ARY OF COMMERCE ROB 
ERT P. LAMONT, General Chai: 
man of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, has recently an 
nounced plans for an extensive program 
of research by Federal Government agen 








World Famous 
Columbia River 
Mighway 
RE-SURFACED 


Among the many miles of Bitumul 
pavement laid in the Pacifie North 
tis the 32-mile Multnomah County 


ection of the Columbia River High 
way, mecea for hundreds of thousands 
of motorist in Oregon every year 


lirst improved in 1914 this highway 


has just been re-surfaced with non- 
kid Bitumuls Armorcoat. Bitumuls 
pavement iré extensively used 


throughout the world Simple and in- 
expensive to lay. No heating. They 
are permanently non-skid and dur 
able. Low in upkeep costs. No bleed- 
ing, shoving and corrugating. Do not 
become brittle. Consult a Bitumuls 
field engineer, or communicate your 
paving problems to—American Bitu 
muls Company, Dept 4,200 Bush St., 


San brancisco 
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determine the causes of automo 
} ecidents and congestion and to de 
remedial measures which may be 
d by states and municipalities. 
e Bureau of Public Roads will carry 
1e principal research work. Other 
nment agencies, particularly the Bu- 


! of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce, will cooperate in special in- 
vestigations. 


[he program has been formulated in 
| with a resolution presented by the 
xv of THe American City and 
adopted by the National Conference 
which stated that lack of authoritative 
and comprehensive data on many phases 
of the trafic problem had seriously lim- 
ited the work of the Conference. 

[he national associations participating 
in this Conference have assured the Fed- 
eral authorities of their continued co- 
operation. Members of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers are also cooperating in 
the preparation of a suggested program 
for the projected traffic research. 

In his announcement of plans, Secre 
tary Lamont states: 

It is not contemplated that the Fed- 
eral Government research work will sup 
plant that of existing bodies or that it 
will assume direction or responsibility for 
trafic regulation activities throughout 
the country. Its purpose is to develop 
needed information and make it available 
to states, municipalities, and the general 
public.” 


Joint Committee to Revise 
Codes on Signs, Signals 
and Pavement Markings 


YHE appointment of a joint committee 
of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety and of the Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, to com- 
bine and make any desirable revision in 
the manuals on signs, signals and pave- 
ment markings, has also been an- 
nounced by Secretary Lamont. The two 
existing codes have relatively small dif- 
ferences, but neither one covers all the 
material contained in the other. The 
formulation of a single code should be of 
great assistance in bringing about uni- 
formity. 

The Committee as appointed by Sec- 
retary Lamont and by Frederic E. 
Everett, President of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, is as 
follows: 

Representatives of American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials —E. W. 
James, Washington, D. C.; W. F. Rosen- 
wald, St. Paul, Minn.; H. E. Neal, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; C. P. Taylor, Boston, 
Mass.; J. S. Beakey, Portland, Ore.; R. 
H. Vey, Trenton, N. J.; T. H. Dennis, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Representatives of National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety. 
W. B. Powell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Maxwell 
Halsey, New York, N. Y.; A. H. Rudd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. J. Montgomery, 


Washington, D. C.; Burton W. Marsh, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; C. W. Stark. Wash- 
ingt D. C.; S. J. Williams, Chicago, 
lll.; W. Graham Cole, New York, N. Y. 


Economics of Traffic Signals 
STUDY of the cost of traffic delavs 
at three signalized intersections 

Akron. Ohio, is reported by E. A. Kem: 

ler, Advisory Engineer of that city. as 

having recently been made by the local 

Department of City Planning. The fol 

lowing is the statement of H. G. | 

hardt, working under the direction of 

C. F. Fisher, Planning Engineer: 

“To determine the relative time losses 
and their consquent costs, a check survey 
was made at three intersections con 
trolled by different types of signal lights 

“The first was a light operated on a 
pre-timed basis and acting independently 
of any other light or series of lights. The 
second was a signal operating in a co 
ordinated system on one street and inde 
pendently on the other. The third was 
a light actuated by an impulse detector 
set in the surface of each of the inte: 
section streets. 

“An observer on each street entering 
the intersection clocked and counted the 
delayed cars caused only by the showing 
of the red signal. Such observations 
were not carried on throughout a normal 
12-hour day, but were taken at the nor 
mal peak hours morning and evening and 
during a normal low-ebb period in mid 
afternoon. To then arrive at approximate 
totals for a 12-hour period, an adjust 
ment was made for the hourly fluctuation 
based upon a previous volume check. 

“To merely set down the total number 
of vehicles passing through the interse¢ 
tion and the total number of seconds de 


Througt Ve 
[ype of Signa Intersection Min 

l. Pre-timed independent 13,600 
2. Pre-timed coordinated 17.000 l 
Traffic-actuated 15.800 ] 


lay and from that to state that so many 
ser onds delay occurre d for each vehicle 
is insufhcient, and a distorted result will 
follow. But by making individual adjust 
ments for each interval of delay. allow 
ance is made for the relative position of 
the cars in the line awaiting the “Go” 
signal 
of the formula: 


[his is accomplished by the use 


N < 
\ 
( 
N Ss number ot t 
ing line; 
Sis number of -~ terval 


of red sign 


“It is herein assumed that the average 
value of time in the operation of a nor 
commercial vehicle is approximately 1.0 
cents per vehicle-minute, and of a com 
mercial vehicle, 2.2 
minute. It also has been observed that 
approximately 75 per cent of the vehick 
minutes lost are for the non-commercial 


type, and 25 per cent for the commercial 


cents per vehicle 


“The table below records the findings 
computed from the field observation 

“The figures in the last column indi 
cate that the saving of the traffic-actuated 
control over pre-timed independent con 
trol is $12.22 per day, or $4,460.30 per 
year. If this amount is capitalized at 12 
per cent, it appears that this traffic sig 
nal, when operated by vehicle contro] 
worth $37.170 to the car owners who use 


this intersection.” 


( {Ve | 
| per 12-Hr. D 
hicie | Con 
Lost per Car mercial- Non-Com Pot 
1,994 8.94” $10.98 $14.9 $25.94 
493 527" 8.20 11.20 19.40 
056 1.59 8 92 l 2 


A PRIZE-WINNING POLICE MAGAZINE CARTOON 


Depicting, Among Other Things, the Geniality and Sympathy of the Patrolman 


Spring 3100, the 
New York City 
Police Depart- 
ment magazine, 
always rich in 
contributions 
from men of art 
and letters who 
are also wearers 
of uniforms, pre- 
sents as its prize- 
winning cartoon 
in a recent issue 
the predicament 
of the unwitting 
traffic violator. 
Abe Nelson. a po- 
liceman for 20 
years, now en 
gaged in painting 
stanchions in a re- 
pair shop, is the 
winner of the $2 
prize 
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Resurfacing 





Resurfacing with brick salvages the 
old pavement... leaves subgrade 
undisturbed . . . gives lowest upkeep 
and longest life of any material... 


road when weathering action and 
traffic wear boost upkeep costs and in- 
terfere with travel. 


ETHING has to be done with a 


When this happens the practical thing 
to do is resurface with brick. 


An old pavement makes a good base. 
Underneath it is a settled subgrade that, 
undisturbed, is a valuable asset. With a 
minimum of cost the old pavement is 
prepared for the brick surface and then 
you have the finest road in the world. 


Brick is undisputed as the pavement 
with the lowest maintenance. For length 


use the old 


avement 


. «sss. resurface it with 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 





of service, no other pavement comes near 
it. A vitrified brick surface resists dam- 
age from weather as well as traffic. It 
preserves the base and allows it to per- 
form its structural function. 


The National Paving Brick Associa- 
tion will gladly furnish data and descrip- 











A good pavement after 42 years is Whittlessey Ave., 
Norwalk, O. Maintenance cost — practically none. 


tive information on resurfacing to those 
desiring it. The address is 1245 Nation- 
al Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


Ty 


A State Highway With Brick 


BRICK 
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Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 





San Diego’s $300,000 Bond 
Issue Aids Recreation 
Expansion Program 


Siv Dreco, Carir.—The unemploy- 
t problem in San Diego is being han- 
n a basis that is proving of great 
both to the city and to the in- 
ils affected. Hundreds of workers 
provided with employment in the 
famous Balboa Park, where rec- 
facilities are being added, some 

ch will prove a source of revenue 
city, and all of which will add to 
health and pleasure of the citizens. 
sum of $320,000 has been set aside 


s purpose. 

Estimates from various sources in the 
fall of 1931 showed that from ten to 
sixteen thousand men were out of work. 
[he city officials decided that about 
$300,000 would be necessary to tide these 
men over until spring. They therefore 
decided to submit a bond issue of $300,- 
000 to the voters at an election in De- 
cember. 

Suggestions for methods of using the 
money were asked from various organiza- 
tions, and a great many ideas were sub- 
mitted. The City Council determined 
that no project having less than 60 per 
cent hand labor would be considered, 
and that as much work as possible should 
be done in Balboa Park, so that the en- 
tire city would benefit from these expen- 
ditures. 

The following list was finally adopted 
and presented on the ballot: (1) three 
pedestrian tunnels under El Cajon Ave- 
nue—$18,500; (2) a pedestrian tunnel 
under Park Boulevard—$4,300; (3) 
grading at Ninth Avenue, between Robin- 
son and Upas Street—$8,100; (4) grad- 
ing Miramar Road across Pueblo Lots 
1307 and 1308—$21,000; (5) construc- 
tion of recreation area and facilities in 
northeast corner of Balboa Park—$65.- 
100; (6) construction of regulation 
standard eighteen-hole, all-grass golf 
course in Balboa Park—$100,000; (7) 
grading of an east-and-west road in Bal- 
boa Park connecting Twelfth Avenue and 
Pershing Drive—$73,000; (8) construc- 
tion of baseball field and appurtenances 
on tide lands in vicinity of the end of 
Beardsley Street, to be operated by the 
Playground Department—$5,000; (9) 
construction of vehicle parking area in 
Balboa Park near the Alameda—$5,000. 

As the money from the bond issue, pro- 
viding it carried, would not be available 
‘or several months, $20,000 was appro- 
priated by ordinance to start relief work. 
lt was determined that an additional 
eighteen-hole, championship size golf 
course should be planned and the first 
nine holes started with the money. This 
would provide several months’ work for 








MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE, SAN DIEGO 


a large number of men, and with the 
carrying of the bond issue the additional 
$100,000 would complete the entire 18 
holes. 

The fifth item on the ballot, for the 
construction of a recreation area in the 
northeast corner of Balboa Park, meant 
the completion of a plan developed a 
number of years previously by the Board 
of Park Commissioners. This area, em- 
bracing 45 acres of level ground, will 
have within its confines a swimming pool, 
50 by 100 feet, together with the field 
house for lockers, rest rooms, ete. For 
adult recreation, there will be provided 
twenty shuffleboard courts, nine tennis 
courts, ten horseshoe pitching lanes, two 
roque courts, three basketball courts, 
three standard baseball diamonds, and an 
indoor baseball diamond. Plans call for 
increasing all of these facilities to at 
least twice and in some cases three times 
the number of units designated here. 
The initial courts will be laid out with 
this in mind, thereby providing for ex- 
pansion when additional facilities are re- 
quired. 


D. W. CAMPBELL, 
San Diego Chamber of Commerce 


New Diesel Electric Plant 
Put into Operation 


VerMILION, S. Dax.—The new electric 
light plant built by this city started op- 
erating at the beginning of 1932. It re- 
placed the $60,000 steam plant built in 
1919, which was quite successful finan- 
cially, but for the past few years has 
been rapidly depreciating. Contracts for 
the new plant were let last spring, and 


are the culmination of several years of 
planning and investigation by the city 
authorities. 

The new plant is located adjacent to 
the main line of the C. M. St. P. & P. 
Railroad, so that fuel oil can easily be 
unloaded. Substantial economies will be 
achieved in the fuel item alone, for the 
coal for the old plant was unloaded from 
the cars by hand, hauled up an 11 per 
cent grade with horses, unloaded at the 
plant by hand and fired under the boilers 
by the same method. As only a limited 
amount of exhaust steam was used for 
heating, the plant was not as efficient as 
was desirable to take care of a growing 
load. 

The new building is 44 x 72 feet, two 
stories high, with a full basement under 
it. It is built of steel and reinforced con 
crete with face brick, stone trimming 
and mill-type windows. As soon as 
weather permits, the grounds will be 
landscaped to present an attractive ap 
pearance. Entrances are on the east and 
west. On the east side is a one-story 
shop-office room with a locker room ad 
joining. To the west of this is the main 
part of the plant. Two Fairbanks-Morse 
diesel engines are installed. All engine 
auxiliaries, such as air compressors, fuel. 
oil pumps, lubricating-oil piping, etc., 
are in the basement. The engine room 
is thus kept clear and presents a fine ap 
pearance. The switchboard is on the 
south side of the building. 

A staircase leads to a_ platform-like 
space over the shop which will be used 
for storage. Overhead is a large traveling 
crane which moves on tracks the entire 
length of the building. In the basement 
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__ of the new Playground and 
Water Equipment Catalog issued by the 
Anchor Post Fence Company. 


This organization has been serving 
the playground field for over forty years 
in providing protective enclosures for 
play areas. 


Today, the Anchor Post Fence Com- 
pany is in a position to offer the play- 
ground field a complete service. We can 
furnish you playground devices to equip 
your playground; provide you with an 
Anchor Fence to enclose your field; and 
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offer you the services of skilled mechanics 
to install both equipment and fence. 


This sales and erection service is nation 
wide. In every principal city a branch 
office is maintained to give the purchaser 
prompt and efficient service. 


The desirability of transacting business 
with one organization for all your require- 
ments cannot be too greatly emphasized. 


In other words, we offer you a com- 
plete service with ‘Undivided Re- 
sponsibility.’’ Send coupon below 
for your copy of the new catalog. 











Anchor Playground Equipment 


—_ | 





ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
EASTERN AVE. AND KANE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Yes! Send me my copy of the new Playground Equipment Catalog. 
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During April we hope you will remember to mention THe American CIty 
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furnace for heating the building. 

20,000-gallon oil-storage tanks are 

1 east of the building. A pump 

ind pipe gallery are provided in the 

nent at this end of the building. 

¢ is arranged so that oil may be 

ided from the cars into any tank or 
ilated from one tank to the other. 

ie cooling system, consisting of a 

)-hp. spray tower and indirect shell 

tube coolers, is located west of the 

building. The water in this locality is 

very hard and does not come in contact 

engine cooling surfaces. 

lhe two diesel engines are each rated 

| 525 hp., with sufficient overload ca- 

icity so that either unit could pull the 

esent peak load of the plant. The 

argest peak load reached in the old 

steam plant was 430 kw. Space is pro- 

vided for a third unit as the load in- 


creases, 


I 
I 
| 


[he building, storage tanks, traveling 
crane, engine foundations and conduit 
from the plant to the edge of the business 
district, cost $32,065. The engines and 
auxiliaries cost $50,625; the switchboard, 
$12,251; the plumbing and heating, $4,- 
927, and the cooling system, $8,022. 

The steam plant had been operating 
at increasing costs. During the past sum- 
mer the pressure on the boilers was 
lowered from 150 pounds to 125 pounds 
by the inspector, and even then an em- 
ployee was quite severely burned by the 
blowing-out of a connection. It has been 
necessary to use two boilers at once 
where previously only one was used. 
Ten tons of coal, costing $7.20 a ton, has 
been used daily. 

Prior to the installation, Mayor Carl 
Viers said, “After the new plant is in 
operation and we see what the cost of 
electricity on the switchboard and in dis- 
tribution is, we plan to make a reduction 
in the rates if the operating costs war- 
rant it, but at this time it is too early to 
say definitely.” The first month’s opera- 
tion of the new plant bears out the claims 
of the engineer and the expectation of 
the City Council that they would save 
$1,000 or more a month over the operat- 
ing cost of the old plant. It is obvious 
that the saving will pay for the new plant 
in a short time. 

The old municipal building will con- 
tinue to be headquarters for the City 
\uditor and the Fire Department. The 
portion of the building vacated by the 
plant itself will be turned into a machine 
and storage shop. Possibly a city jail 
will be installed, but the Council has 
not yet taken any formal action on the 

ld plant’s disposition. 


old 


Electricity was brought to the city in 
the 90’s by E. D. Brookman and John R. 
Barrett, who installed a plant in their old 
mill, which stood where the municipal 
building now stands. The city bought 
plant in May, 1915, at a cost of 
000, and operated it until a bond 
issue was voted to build a new plant in 
101°. Two sons of one of the founders 
he first electric light plant in Ver- 
milion are still closely connected with 
city affairs. Harold Brookman, an en- 
gineering professor at the University of 


$] 


South Dakota, is a member of the City 
Council, and Lowell Brookman is ¢ 
Electrician. 

The new light plant is the third major 
municipal improvement in Vermilion in 
the last three years. In 1929 the $27.000 
swimming pool was built at Prentis Park 
and the $16,000 water filtration and 
softening plant was installed. At the 
same time a new well was sunk, which 
saved the city from a water shortage dur 
ing the dry summers of 1930 and 1931. 
The new light plant adjoins the filtration 
plant on the west. 

The new plant was designed by the 
citys consulting engineer, Charles A. 
Trimmer, of Madison, S. Dak., and it 
was made possible by the loyalty and 
fine spirit of cooperation of the Mayor 





and City Council, who had the support Am w 
of the entire community. ~D, ¥ “Ms 
- 
D. A. CALDWELI MOWING { FROZEN LAKI 
Heavy-Duty Power Mowers ice. A planer is used first, and is fol 
Oe ey ee lowed by the * Acre, which is so con | 
structed that the snow-plow is easily a 

Denver, Coto.—The skating public tached. This vear (1932) I built eleven 
were well pleased. during the season just snow-plows. All worked splendidly 
past, with the smoothness of the five Nevertheless, a few improvements are in 
lakes in the city’s park system, which mind for next year. I fill both wheels 
they are permitted to use at all times with lead for traction and spike them 
when the ice is safe. Until the fall of The Park Department will start the 
1930 the snow was removed from the ice lawn-cutting season of 1932 with a l 
by means of hand pushers, and its re Jacobsen 4-Acre heavy-duty powet | 
moval was slow and arduous work. That mower. 
year, however, we conceived the idea of CHARLES B. HART | 
equipping two 4-Acre heavy-duty power! Park Depar City and County of Der 


mowers with snow-plows. The results 
were most gratifying. Where ten men Ugly Marsh Converted 


formerly spent three days in cleaning 
; “ ? " 
four inches of snow from the small lake Into Park 


in City Park, four men now do the same Monterey, Cait An old marsh that 
work in eight hours and do a much bet- could be seen by all who entered Mon 
ter job. One team is used in both cases. terey by train or motor-car, and which 

Owing to the great power of the 4- in the rainy season and during high tide 
Acre, we can push as much as four inches covered 30 acres, is being converted into 
of snow. The method used is to stack the El Estero Park, to have a water area of 
snow in windrows and drag it off with a 18 acres with a normal depth of 5 feet, 
team and snow-sled of our own make. I and an island or two. Shrubs. trees and 
use an oak board 1 in. x 12 in. x 4 ft., grass are to be planted along the shores. 
with a bottom knife. At first steel was The plan followed is that of Olmsted 
tried in place of the board, but wood Brothers, landscape architects, of Brook 
cleans more satisfactorily. line, Mass. 

The snow remover will not plane the It is estimated that an excess of 80,000 





BUILDING A PARK OUT OF A MARSH IN MONTEREY, CALIF 


Left—Osgood Commander rigged for service as a slack-line ible way 

Upper right—Pulling through the blue clay marsh bottom Lower 

right A general view of part of the job, showing the even grade of the 
shore line 
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Public property is peculiarly susceptible to the invasion 





of tramps, thieves, loiterers and mischief makers. It will 
save the tax-payers money to protect all public works 
such as airports, playgrounds, schools, golf courses, 
waterworks, reservoirs, workhouses, jails, hospitals, in- 
firmaries and sewage disposal plants with a strong fence. 

Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence represents the highest 
standards of effectiveness, durability and economy. Made 
of rust-resisting copper-bearing steel and heavily coated 
with zinc after weaving, Pittsburgh Chain-Link Fence 
is ideal for municipal projects. Erected on a sturdy frame 
of seamless steel pipe terminal posts and solid "H”’ sec- 
tion line posts, it will resist shocks and give remarkably 
long service. 

We will be glad to furnish estimates and specifica- 
tions for fencing any of your properties. Pittsburgh 


erection service available everywhere. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


720 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Detroit Dallas Chicago 


Memphis San Francisco Syracuse 


Pilisburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 
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yards of sand and blue clay mixed 
cayed vegetable matter must be 
from about the center of the 
to the banks, to form an irregular 
ne. The maximum distance the 
' al must be moved is 300 feet, and 
{ rmal depth of 5 feet must not be 
led. In some spots the material is 
ected and very difficult to dig, caus 
e scraper bucket to ride over the 
eing scraped. Teeth were bolted 
lip of the scraper, which partially 
ted the slipping and sliding of the 


[he scraper bucket used was built by 
ontractor and has a capacity of 67 
feet. It is hauled in, fully loaded, 
speed of 180 feet per minute, and 

returned by gravity a distance of 250 

et in 12 seconds. An Osgood Com- 

inder crane with a 50-foot boom is 

used, with the boom supported 
by an “A” frame attached to the boom 
points. In moving laterally, the operator 
releases the slackline and lifts the boom, 
then moves in the direction desired and 
sets the boom down on the frame again. 

Satisfactory anchorage is afforded by 

trees on the opposite bank, some as far 

is 500 feet from the machine. A %4-inch 
cable is used for the slackline. 

Yardage moved per day has varied ac- 
cording to the distance hauled. Where 
the average haul has been 180 feet and 
the material loose, the system has moved 
800 cubic yards into place in an 8-hour 
day. The operator has been able to finish 
the shore to a satisfactory grade by 
manipulation of the slackline as the load 
is being hauled in. 

W,. J. BEATTY 


Tax Study Clubs— 
The Kansas Plan 


TopeKA, Kans.—“Taxes must be re- 
duced!” While the country has been 
sliding down from the prosperity peak of 
1929, this cry has been sounded and 
echoed through the newspapers, the 
magazines and technical press with a 
volume and insistence which could not 
be denied by public officials and others 
in positions of responsibility relative to 
governmental affairs. Unfortunately, this 
public outery, for the most part, has de- 
manded a result without suggesting an 
intelligent method of getting it. Such 
suggestions of method as have been made 
generally fall into two classes: first, tax 
the other fellow; or, second, reduce the 
total cost of government. Examining these 
two from the viewpoint of any one tax- 
payer, it is usually found that his wishes 
are to the same point, in whichever cate- 
gory they may fall. He is thinking of 
shifting his tax burden to someone else 
or of reducing the quantity or quality of 
governmental services being rendered to 
some class of society of which he is not 
a member. The whole problem becomes 
very complex and the public is not un- 
like ly to seize the old “remedy” and “get 
tid of the crooked administration.” 


Believing that informed public opinion 
s the only means by which intelligent 
relorm may be accomplished, Kansas is 
attacking this perplexing question in a 


way which seems to be without precedent 
and which promises substantial results 
The Kansas State Farm Bureau. th 
State Grange, the Farmers Union. the 
University of Kansas and Kansas State 
College have been brought together 
under the leadership of the Kansas 
(state) Chamber of Commerce in_ the 
writing and distribution of thirteen les 
sons on the fundamentals and history of 
taxation. The local chambers of com 
merce and other cooperating organiza 
tions are forming tax study clubs. Thess 
are groups of twelve to fifteen taxpayers, 
men and women, who meet one evening a 
week for the reading and discussion of 
one of the thirteen lessons. In the rural 
regions, clubs are meeting in school 
houses and homes. In the cities. clubs 
are being organized through all mannet 
of local organizations, from Rotary to 
women’s clubs, and these are meeting at 
their respective headquarters. 
are being distributed from the office of 
the Kansas Chamber of Commerce. the 
office of the Kansas Farm Bureau anc 
the local chambers of commerce. 

The lessons were received from the 
printer and the first mailing made early 
in March. A descriptive pamphlet had 
been sent out three weeks before. Orders 
are being received daily, though their 
volume has not made itself felt, since 
the larger cities are in the stage of pre 
liminary organization. It is interesting 
to note, however, that a check-up of the 
individual orders received up to March 
25 at the Kansas Chamber, which repre- 
sent less than a third of the total, shows 
that these have come from 105 towns in 
67 of the 105 counties of the state. In- 
terest in the project seems to be confined 
to no one section. 


Lessons 


The Kansas Chamber of Commerce 
could find no pattern or previous experi- 
ence to follow in this undertaking. It is 


32 103 


an adventure supported, on the one hand, 
by the conviction that the greatest ser- 
vice whic h can be performed by a cham 
ber of commerce is that of creating 
informed public opinion, and, on the 
other hand, by the judgment of educators 
including Chancellor E. H. Lindley of 
the University of Kansas and Dr. F. D 
Farrell, Preside nt of State College. that 
large masses of the public really want 
the facts. While the test is only in its 
nitial stages, results to date would in 
dicate that this faith in a chamber of 
commerce ideal and belief in the sound 
ness of democracy, will have ample sup 
port in a quite amazing public response. 

lhe Kansas Chamber of Commerce has 
a Tax Committee which will write a pro 
gram to be submitted to the Leg slature 
at its 1933 session. This program will 
recommend definite changes in our tax 
ing system, and an appeal will be mad: 
for popular support of its recommenda 
tions; but this is all apart and separat 
from the tax study club plan. The great 
est care has been exercised to insure 
that the study club lessons deal only with 
fundamentals and facts and contain no 
hint of propaganda. The gist of the 
whole project is found in the following 
paragraph quoted from the preliminary 
announcement: 

“There has been no attempt to dictate 
a tax program. The tax study club plan 
is a democratic instrumentality, based 
upon the supposition that when the 
people have the facts, their decisions 
will be in the public interest. When the 
taxpayer has conscientiously studied the 
thirteen topics, he will be in an excep 
tionally able position to decide the rela 
tive merits of whatever tax proposals 
may come before him.” 


SAMUEL WILSON, 
Manager, Kan Chamber of Comn 


INCONSISTENCIES 


ANKS and bond houses demand that 

municipalities reduce their expenses, 
BUT they insist that the municipalities 
pay a high rate of interest (in many in- 
stances as much as the law permits them 
to charge) on municipal bonds and certi 
ficates, and they either refuse to pay any 
interest or insist that the prevailing rate 
be reduced on daily bank balances. 


Coal dealers object to a tax on gaso- 
line, BUT petition government to place a 
tax on fuel oil. 


Organized labor demands that local tax 
levies be reduced, BUT insists that mu 
nicipalities adopt the five-day week and 
not reduce the labor wage scale. 


Local chambers of commerce and mer- 
chants demand that their municipalities 
reduce expenses, BUT they howl when a 
municipal purchasing official purchases 
a set of tires outside for half the price he 
would have had to pay to a local mer 
chant. 


Newspapers pound the municipal ad 
ministration editorially for a reduction of 


the city or village budgets, BUT they 
strenuously oppose any suggestion to re- 
duce the amount of unnecessary elec tion 
advertising or printing. 


Motorists insist that governments keep 
highways safe for traffic, well lighted, 
well paved and clear of snow, BUT they 
object toa gasoline tax to help pay for 
these improvements and services 


You-should-do-this-but-you - must - not 
disturb that, is as popular a pastime in 
government as contract bridge is in so 
ciety. Advice on government is almost 
as inconsistent as radio advertising. The 
Sino-Japanese quarrel] is puerile in com 
parison with the conflict of self-interest 
over tax reductions 


Oh, for a genius who can devise some 
plan which will eliminate conflicts of self 
interests in the administration of local 
government. And what a genius lhe 
would be! 








State Route No. 24, Monroe County. W est 
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The Gavel Company 
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Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
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Why not 





HE HUNDREDS of thousands of miles of 
gravel and old macadam roads that need widen- 


ing and rejuvenating constitute America’s most 


to) 
ei ae 
~~ Y 






pressing highway problem. 





With Tarvia these roads can be salvaged quickly, 
economically. No expensive equipment is needed 
to do a first-class job, and with inexpensive main- 
tenance the Tarvia road will last indefinitely — 
smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe and storm-proof. 

The Tarvia field men will give you details. 


"Phone. wire or write our nearest office. 


ArvIa 
GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


‘{SCAL officers of municipalities have 
reason to feel greatly encouraged 


by the improvement that has taken 


p n the market for municipal bonds 

ent weeks. Assuming that the 
n t from now on will suffer no serious 
setback, the middle of February may be 
considered as marking the low ebb of 
the outgoing tide of municipal credit. 
Coincident with the initial success of the 


Federal authorities in their efforts to 
stabilize the banking situation, activity 
in what had been an almost completely 
stagnant market for both short- and long- 
term municipal paper set in. By the mid- 
dle of March, dealers specializing in the 
underwriting of new bond issues were 
again competing actively for bonds ad- 
vertised for public sale and, in the New 
York market, it may be stated that for 
the first time in almost six months all 
dealers are now sufficiently confident of 
the stability of the market to again stock 
their shelves with bonds. 

The wave of hysteria which swept 
through the ranks of bond investors in 
the closing months of last year and early 


A New England 
Solves Its Fiscal 


HE officials of our larger American 

municipalities would do well to ex- 

amine the results achieved by the 
balanced programs of many smaller com- 
munities. For, regardless of the size of 
a city, a county, or a town, it will be 
found that the methods by which good 
administration are attained apply. 

The city of Belfast, Maine, is a case in 
point. It is not in any sense of the word 
a metropolis. But if the fiscal problems 
of the city would seem small if compared 
with the gigantic ones of New York, Chi- 
cago or Cleveland, these same problems. 
when viewed with reference to the city’s 
financial resources, are—or were—no less 
serious. 

The fiscal affairs of the community 
reached a climax in 1929, a time when 
other municipalities were still feverish 
with the effect of inflation. The end of 
the fiscal year 1929-1930 found the city 
with an installment of bond interest com- 
ing due which it could not meet. Funds 
provided for that purpose in the current 
budget had been dissipated over other 
activities, and it was only by the interven- 
tion of local bankers that the city was 
saved from default. In justice to the 
administration in charge of the city’s af- 
lairs in that year, however, it is only fair 
to state that it had been the practice for 
more than a decade for the bond interest 
becoming due each February 15 to be 
paid by the new administration which 


came into office in March of each year. 

But this represents only part of the 
Stor lemporary borrowings had fallen 
due, with not enough money left in the 


tre y to run the city for a week. State 


( 


this year, causing an untold amount of 
indiscriminate dumping of _ perfectly 
sound state, city and other municipal se 
curities, is disappearing. Realization 
that much of the sensational publicity 
given to municipal financial difficulties 
was grossly misleading is seen in the de 
sire of both individual and institutional 
investors to buy back bonds sold during 
the recent months of despondency which 
followed England’s suspension of gold 
payments. 


Amount Municipality 
$ 300,000 Newton, Mass 
1,225,000 California 
2.500.000 Missouri . 
4,500,000 Allegheny Co., P 
100,000 Wellesley, Mass 
100.000 Greenwich, Conn 
6,160,000 Rochester, N. Y 
907,000 Trenton, N. J 
1,482,000 Minneapolis, Minn 
130,000 Spokane, Wash 
139,159 Columbus, Ohio 
150,000 Danville, Va. 
3,550,000 Nassau Co., N. ¥ 
2,530,000 Yonkers, N. Y 
1.561.000 Essex Co., N. J 
1.000.000 New Mexico 


ity By 
Problems 


and county taxes for the year, collected 
through the agency of Belfast and pay 
able to the state of Maine and the county 
of Waldo, had been so collected and 
spent. There were other large current 
accounts payable; and, relatively speak 
ing, an almost ruinous amount of uncol 
lected taxes. Industrial activities in the 
city were at a level which the country in 
general did not reach until many months 
later. To an outsider, at first sight, the 
situation would have appeared almost 
hopeless. 

Not so. however, to the incoming ad 
ministration, headed by one of the city’s 
leading attorneys as Mayor, and the edi 
tor of the local newspaper as one of the 
members of the City Council. Through 
the efforts of the Mayor a new charter 
had been rushed through the State Legis 
lature providing for a city manager to 
replace the old type of mayor-executive. 
4 non-local man, Harrie D. Eckler. of 
Frankfort, N. Y., was selected, and imme 
diately upon assuming office he began to 
act. Under the charter the task of con 
structing the budget for the ensuing year 
was in the hands of the city manager, but 
for the first year, before a manager had 
been engaged. the City Council undertook 
this. the city being financed temporarily 
by tax anticipation loans. 


Council Develops Sound 
Financial Program 


The first step ol the new Council was 
to call for an examination of the records 
which would provide a precise definition 
of Belfast’s fiscal situation and problems. 
its resources. and its immediate financial 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor, The Bond Buyer 


he municipal bond market is not by 
any means in normal shape yet, but ther 
is ample evidence to indicate that it 
making satisfactory progress in that di 
rection 


The following is a list of recent sales 
of new issues of state and muni ipal 
bonds, showing the net interest rates at 
which the loans were placed: 

t { Maturit Net Ba 

} r. (ser.) $20 

1 ) 1/S-yr. Cavg.) 1.4 

14% 16%-yr. (avg.) 1.50 

A ] yr. (avg.) b.62 

1.6 ym 1.6 

& 2 r. (a ) 1.64 
r& ¢ l 6-yr. (a ) } 
13} r. (a ) 19 
4 l yr. (avg.) 19 
o | vr (avg.) ov 
4 { f I (avg.) 
} r. (a ) 


CHARLES A. HARMON 
Meech. Harmon, Lytle & Blackmore. 


Buffalo. N. Y. 


necessities 

The examination revealed a current de 
ficiency which amounted to almost 15 
per cent ol the city’s annual tax levy 
Needless to say, it further disclosed the 
vicious effects of improper accounting, of 
a total lack of budget control, of unsys 
tematic and irresponsible purchasing, of 
questionable “personnel” practices, of 
lax tax collections, of unsound and mis 
leading budgets. These are 
faults; it is the energy and promptness 
with which they were corrected that is 


common 


refreshingly novel. 

The first act required courage. It was 
for the Council to insist that the tax 
levy for the succeeding year should be 
sufficient, not only to pay for the sharp 
ly reduced current expenses proposed by 
the budget, but also to cover about half 


of the current deficiency, and, in addition, 


set up reserves against uncollected taxes 
In other words. it was proposed at one 
stroke to place the city in a position in 
which it could discount its bills and re 
lieve itself of the 
temporary borrowings 


necessity tor turther 


By good management and careful con 
trol of expenses by the new City Man 
ager, at the close of the first year, in 
March, 1931, the city found it had been 
able to pay off, out of savings in various 
appropriations, even the half of the tem 
porary debt of the previous administra 
tion not provided for specifically in the 
budget. 


The protest of taxpayers—-who as 
usual had expected the mere appoint 
ment of a city manager to be sufficient 
to secure tax reduction was met in a 








MOTORCYCLE 
POLICE PROVE 
MOST EFFECTIVE 


Read over our 1932 Police Book 
let. It will give you much usé¢ 
on Trafhe Con 
trol and our latest model Police 
Motorcycles. You will file it for 


reference. Cc py free on request 


ful information 
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“Slow Down, Death !' 


Direct, aggressive action is needed to cut down 
the grisly toll of automobile fatalities. 


Propaganda and editorial attacks upon reckless 
motoring help, but do not suffice. 


Police action is the vital necessity — and con 
stant patrolling by Motorcycle Squads has 
proved the most effective police action. This 
is clearly shown by the records of cities with 
decreasing accident-totals. 

Most of these cities use Harley- Davidson Mo 
torcycles, which have proved the most depend 
able and economical for police service. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MoTorR COMPANY 
Department M Milwaukee, Wisc 


TARLEY-DAviDSON 


The Police Motorcycle | 
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ical manner. In the face of past 
rience, mere pledges were consid- 
useless. The City Manager there- 
secured the adoption by the Council 
set of fiscal regulations which would 
ide for the disposition of the funds 
tly as proposed. In short, behind the 
vet there was placed the force of or- 
inces which guaranteed that the close 
1e city’s next fiscal year would find it 
a workable surplus, and which regu- 

d the system of accounts, purchasing, 

sonnel, budget control, and other 

or matters connected with the city’s 
incial problem. 

[he City Manager’s program of work 
for his first fiscal year was “sold” to the 

ixpayers by these, concrete evidences of 

sincerity, and the program was carried 
through exactly as scheduled. Confi- 
lence was retained throughout that year 
by monthly statements understandable 
even by the layman, with the result that, 
despite the high tax rate, unpaid taxes 
for the year were considerably less than 
they had been for a long time. In addi- 
tion, a drive upon old taxes, backed by 
this renewed confidence of the taxpayers, 
netted so well that by the end of 1930 
this item has been reduced 40 per cent; 
and at the end of 1931 by almost 50 per 
cent. 

The development of the financial plan 
with its safeguarding ordinances; its 
support by the taxpayers and the entire 
Council; and the competent manner of 
carrying it out, have produced a situa- 
tion where the future can be viewed 
th confidence. 


You and Your Government 


Civics and government will be the 

“ subject of a series of radio lectures 
to be broadcast on Tuesday evenings, 
from 8 to 8:30, beginning April 5, under 
auspices of the Committee on Civic Edu 
cation by Radio, appointed by the Na 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation in cooperation with The American 
Political Science Association. The series 
will be broadcast over a nation-wide net- 
work of stations of the National Broad- 
casting Co. John Dewey, Charles A. 
Beard, John Finley, Charles E. Merriam. 
William Bennett Munro and Stuart Chase 
are included in the list of speakers. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Civie Ed 
ucation is Thomas H. Reed, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Michigan. 

The purpose of the lectures is to pre 
sent careful, timely statements on sub- 
jects of current political interest. Lead- 
ing educational authorities have co 
operated to make this program suited to 
the capacities and educational needs of 
high school pupils in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. 

During the months of April and May 
these programs will be conducted jointly 
by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio and the National League of Wo- 
men Voters, and will continue the Voters’ 
Service which has been on the air since 
January. The purpose of this service has 
been to give disinterested information 
and many sided discussion in regard to 
the leading issues before the country and 
the voters’ relation to them. 


Land Condemnation Reforms 
Enacted in New York State 
pMPROVI MENTS in the procedure 


for the condemnation of land, recently 
recommended by Leonard M. Wallsteir 
as special Assistant Corporation Counsel 
for New York City, and reported in Tut 
AmerIcAN Crry for March, at page 113, 
have been made law. Bills providing for 
important changes in the rules of evi 
dence affecting the taking of land by a 
city have passed the Legislature and been 
signed by Governor Roosevelt. Thev au 
thorize the introduction, as evidence, of 
sales and other indications of market 
value of property adjacent to the land ur 
der condemnation, and likewise. the. in 
troduction of assessed valuations The 
Legislature also adopted a constitutional 
amendment that would authorize setting 
up a condemnation court for New York 
City, composed of one or more Supreme 
This did not have to be 
signed by the Governor, but will be sub- 


Court justices. 


mitted to popular vote alter repassage 


{ Recent City Manager 

Appointment 

I r. NEIN, former City Auditor and 
4e 


former Butler County Treasurer, 
was appointed City Manager of Middle 
town, Ohio, to succeed L. A. Waldner. 
He will take office April l. 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 
Executive Director, The Internat ( 
Managers Associatior 


Cincinnati Uses Portable Tool Boxes 


S a means of successfully operating 
on a curtailed budget, the Depart- 
ment of Highways of Cincinnati is using 
a fleet of twenty-two all-steel portable 
tool boxes which can be hitched behind 
trucks with a simple coupling and hauled 
to any part of the city for use. Formerly 
t was necessary to have a gang of men 
load the cumbersome stationary tool box 
into a truck, and very often a great many 
tools had to be taken out so that the box 
could be lifted, and all of these processes 
took time. 
The city keeps these portable boxes 
completely equipped and they are always 


ready for instant use. Such equipment 
is particularly valuable on emergency 
work. If a tool box is needed somewhere 
quickly, the truck operator can hitch it 
up himself and be on the job in less time 
than it formerly required to get a gang 
of men to load the stationary box onto a 
truck. 


The portable feature, moreover, leaves 
the bed of the truck available for other 
uses. Further, the trucks are not tied up 
on the job. The truck can start out with 
two or three of the portable boxes in tow, 
drop them at proper locations and pro- 
\ plan of sys- 


ceed with other work. 


tematic shifting of tool boxes can be 
worked to great advantage. 

The locking arrangement on the tool 
boxes was the result of close cooperation 
between the Cincinnati Department of 
Highways and the manufacturer. There 
are no padlocks, just a positive locking 
mechanism that by means of one lock 
fastens the double covers simultaneously 
the full length of the box. On large 
jobs, where tool boxes are left on the 
street, it is no longer necessary to keep a 
watchman through the night. as unauthor 
ized persons cannot break into these fully 
locked tool boxes. 
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22 LITTLEFORD HANDEEBOXES OWNED BY 
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ELECTRIC WELDED WIRE FABRIC KEEPS 

THE HIGHWAYS OPEN AND LOWERS 

MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Sheets in Sizes to Fit the Job 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY A 


VV he a Traffic Conditions 
Demand This Protection 
Thousands upon thousands of miles of reinforced roads and streets 
testify to the dependability of American Steel & Wire Company 
Electric Welded Wire Fabric. Highway and city engineers who 


desire concrete pavements that will lower maintenance costs, pro- 
THE STEEL BACKBONE tect their reputation and protect tax-payers, specify this material 
'o) a 04 @) ‘of -1 bw Our vast knowledge and resources are at your command, backed 


by more than a century of leadership. 


= 
MORE THAN 


1932 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrreD [IQS stares STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors. Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 
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PRANK B. WILLIAMS 


\uthor of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 





Zoning—V ariance 
srrict oF CoLumBiA.—Bugher ov. 
( vals. 54 Fed. 2d, 451.—This is a suit 
for a mandatory injunction to compel the 
Zoning Commission of the District to re- 
Z as commercial certain lots in a resi- 
dential district. The bill alleged that 
other property on the same street was 
and ought to be commercial; that build- 
ings on plaintiff's lots were vacant and 
had been vacant for some time, although 
every effort had been made to attain 
tenants therefor; and that assessments 
had so increased as to be too high to per- 
mit the property to be used for residen- 
tial purposes; that the re-zoning of the 
property would not affect the general 
scheme adopted by the Commission, or 
defeat the plan to preserve the adjoining 
street as residential; and that no person 
had objected to the granting of the peti- 
tion for re-zoning, but that nevertheless 
the Commission had refused so to do. 
Injunction refused. The Court is not 
warranted in substituting its own judg- 
ment for that of the zoning authorities. 
Case remanded to lower court for hear- 
ing on its merits. 


Non-Conforming Use—Estoppel 

District oF CoLumBia.—District of 
Columbia v. Cahill, 54 Fed. 2d, 453. 
The building in question was erected in 
1911, and continuously thereafter the first 
floor was used as a garage, although 
there was no permit so to do. In March, 
1920, a zoning ordinance was passed plac- 
ing the locus in a residential district. In 
March, 1926. the appellee purchased the 
property and applied for a permit to fire- 
proof and repair the premises and use 
the first floor as a garage; which was 
duly issued. Appellee thereupon ex- 
pended $6,000 on premises to fit the first 
floor for use as a garage. but without 
structural changes to building. 

In 1927 the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia notified the 
owner that the permit would be revoked 
on the ground that it was issued under 
a “mistake of fact,” no permit having 
been issued for use of the premises as a 
garage until 1926, as above stated. Held, 
that the District was estopped from re- 
voking the permit. 


Zoning—Constitutionality 
Mississipp1.—City of Jackson v. Mce- 
Pherson, 138 So. 604.—Zoning ordi- 
nances are valid in Mississippi. 


4 
\ iy Eprtor.—The majority opinion contains 


ar ellent statement of the progress of zoning 
r courts of this country. 


Eminent Domain 
Minnesota.—State v. Erickson, 239 


i } c : . 
N. W. 908.—The order of the State High- 
way Commissioner designating a perma- 
nent re-routing of a trunk highway is con- 


clusive on the courts on the question of 
the necessity of taking the property. but 
does not in itself constitute a taking 


Real Property—Incumbrances 

New York.—Junius Construction Ci 
v. Cohen, 257 N. Y. 393.—The defendant 
made a contract to sell a parcel of land 
in New York City, listing two unopened 
streets on the city map as incumbrances. 
but failing to list a third street. which, if 
opened, would divide the lot into two 
parcels and prevent its use for the pur 
pose contemplated by the plaintiff. Held 
that, without deciding whether or not any 
of the unopened streets were incum- 
brances, the listing of two such streets 
and the failure to list a third, which 
might affect the lot so seriously, was mis 
representation, preventing specific per- 
formance of the contract of sale 

New York.—Boeringer v. Montallo. 
142 Mise. 560.—The plaintiff conveyed 
the property by full covenant deed, sub 
ject to two mortgages, monthly tenants, 
and the zoning ordinances of the city 
of Yonkers. It now appeared that the 
Bronx Valley Sewer Commission had con- 
demned the right to construct. and had 
constructed, a sewer across the property 
at a depth of over 150 feet. The judg- 
ment of condemnation provided no right 
of access from the surface of the prop- 
erty. Held that this right, at that depth. 
was not an incumbrance; or if it was, the 
damages would be nominal. 


Board of Appeals 

New Yorx.—Matter of Finger (Con 
nell), Supreme Court, Bronx County, .\. 
Y. Law Journal, February 19. 1932 
The courts cannot substitute their judg 
ment in administrative matters unless the 
board’s action was “capricious. arbitrary 
or tyrannical.” 

New York.—Matter of Grilli (Gon 
nell et al), Supreme Court, Kings County, 
V. Y. Law Journal, February 26. 1932 
This is an application to confirm an or 
der of certiorari to set aside a decision of 
the Board of Standards and Appeals and 
to grant a permit for a gasoline service 
station in Brooklyn. The application is 
granted. There are similar uses in the 
neighborhood, and a number of similar 
permits have been granted by the Board 
The action of the Board in attempting to 
reopen or reconsider the first action of 
the board (granting the permit) was 
therefore arbitrary and without warrant 
of law. 


Board of Appeals——Conditions 


PENNSYLVANIA. 1 ppeal of Consoli 
dated Cleaning Shops, 157 Atl. 81] 
The refusing to allow a given cleaning 
and dyeing establishment to burn coal 
instead of gas, the burning of gas being 


required when nor niorming use was 
originally permitted, was within the 
Board’s discretion, and the Court will not 
interfere. Another such establishment 
was allowed by the Board to us coal, 


in a building which occupied its owt 
block exclusively: where the first estab 
lishment was in closer contact with neigh 
Held that there was no 
unjust discrimination. The Board need 
not impose the same conditions on each 
non-conforming applicant 
same zone. The conditions may be 


boring houses 


within the 


changed in accordance with location, con 
tiguity to other properties, and other 
varying elements which may enter into 
the matter 


Residential District 

On1o.—-State ex rel. Clifton-Highland 
Co. v. City of Lakewood, 179 N. E. 198 
rhe introduction of business buildings in 
a residential district changes it in such a 
way as to affect public health, safety and 
general welfare adversely; therefore a 
permit for the erection of business struc 
tures in an apartment district is properly 
de nied. 


Oil Wells 
OKLAHOMA.—-Gant v. City of Okla 
homa City, 6 Pac. 2d, 1065.—A city ordi 
nance prohibiting the drilling of il 
wells except on giving a bond to d 
charge liability for damages is valid 


Note sy Eprror.—This ordinance was not 


a zoning ordinance; and there seems to have 
been no zoning ordinance for the 


Permit 
PENNSYLVANIA Commonwealth  ¢ 
rel. Shooster 1 Devlin, 158 Ati lol 
\ property owner holding a building per 
mit and having started the erection of 


a building may stop before its compl 
tion and cannot be compelled to go on 
with it. A building permit is not a con 
tract, but a permission to erect a build 
ing according to the plans and specifica 
tions submitted with the 
theretor. 


applic ation 


Zoning and Planning in 
Los Angeles 
The Regional Planning Commission of 
the County of Los Angeles has issued its 
Sixth Annual Report. It contains, among 
other things, a summary of zoning activi 
ties during the year and a summary of 
some of the more important cases which 
have arisen during that time 





ZONING DECISIONS, 1931 


as reported in The American City 
are indexed in the 1932 Municipal 
Index, and supplement the six 
years’ cumulative record in the 
1930 Index, and that in the 1931 
Index. 
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THE 


AMERICAN 


A NOTABLE ENGINEERING FEAT CROWNED 


BY 


HE White House Grade- 

Crossing—most dreaded in 
Ohio—was avoided whenever 
possible by the knowing 
motorist. It had cost the lives 
of 89 people and thousands 
of dollars worth of property. 
m After years of study, legis- 
lation and negotiation with 
the railroads involved, this Pre ows 
was finally eliminated in 1929. The bridge 
that now spans it is 1375 feet in length. The 
approaches are 829 feet on the west and 
200 feet on the east. @ It is fitting that this 
“the gate- 
way between Cleveland and the industrial 
cities of Akron, Canton and the Mahoning 
Valley,” should be crowned by a Modern 
Brick-Surfaced Pavement. &@ The White House 


fine span, which has been called 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


When you write 





for that catalog, kindly mention Tue 


f 
' 


; 


A MODERN BRICK-SURFACED PAVEMENT 


= “~ 


ks ee 





White House Gaile Bridge—Opened Octoter, 1929 


Crossing Bridge is not only a 
notable engineering feat, but 
is also a monument to the 
progress of modern transpor- 
tation. The brick surface was 
designed for permanency — 
as the bridge is permanent; it 
was designed for smoothness 
and beauty — even as the 
alba is beautiful; and it was designed for 
the ultimate economy of the taxpayer— 
required, as was the bridge itself, by the 
economics of transportation. 


THE METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Metro Canton, Bessemer, Olean, and 
Cleveland Paving Block * Architectural Face Brick 
Structural Clay Tile * Metro Trickling Filter Flooring 


American City 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





Accidents 
ty held not liable for defect in ap- 
proach to fire station not part of public 


sidewalk (Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court: Abihider v. City of Spring- 
field, 177 N. E. 818). 


ty held negligent in failing to safe- 
guard visitors to a park and playground 
against danger of falling into lake from a 
steep, slippery bank (California District 
Court of Appeal: Magnuson v, City of 
Sto kton, 3 Pac. 2d, 30). 


City held not liable for injury to pe- 
destrian falling on slanting concrete ap- 
proach across sidewalk rendered slippery 
by freezing (Wisconsin Supreme Court: 
Thiele v. City of Green Bay, 238 N. W. 


$34). 


City held not liable for injury to child 


through fall of beams negligently piled . 


by contractor in street (New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division: Hay- 
ling v. City of New York, 253 N. Y. Supp. 
610 4 


Bond Issues 

Bonds held not “authorized” unless 
provided for by ordinance (Ohio Su- 
preme Court: State v. Thatcher, 178 
N. E. 843). 


Business Regulations 

Ordinance imposing license fee on dis- 
pensing near-beer upheld (Ohio Court 
of Appeals, Cuyahoga County: Levitt v. 
City of Cleveland, 178 N. E. 593). 


Cemetery Abandoment 

City held not liable for removing body 
from abandoned cemetery (Ohio Court 
of Appeals, Richland County: King v. 
City of Shelby, 178 N. E. 22). 


Civil Service 

Civil service office may be abolished 
for good of service (Ohio Court of Ap- 
peals, Stark County: Board of Health of 
City of Canton v. State, 178 N. E. 215). 


Chief of police held properly exempted 
from civil service examination (Ohio 
Court of Appeals: Jones v. State, 177 
N. E. 507). 


Council Meetings 
Council president held entitled to vote 


as councilman, although acting in 
mayors absence (New Jersey Supreme 
Court: Freint v. Borough of Dumont, 157 
Atl. 382). 


Failure to notify councilman of special 
meeting did not vitiate meeting which he 
could not have attended (Ohio Court of 
\ppeals: Ambos v. Campbell, 178 N. E. 


320) 


Delinquent Taxes 


judgment for taxes held enforceable 


against after-acquired property (Georgia 
ipreme Court: People’s Credit Clothing 
( City of Atlanta, 160 S. E. 873). 


“ 


Enforcing Judgments 

Municipalities held empowered to pur- 
chase property at execution sale under 
judgments in their favor (Idaho Supreme 
Court: Evans v. Power County, 1 Pac. 


2d, 614). 


Engineering Services 

Engineer not completing contract to 
draw water-works plans, etc., held not en- 
titled to more than reasonable value of 
services rendered (Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals: McAlister v. City of Mertens, 
13S. W. 2d, 651). 


Garbage Disposal 

New Jersey held entitled to enjoin New 
York City from polluting beaches, et 
through ocean garbage dumping, after 
opportunity to erect disposal plant 
(United States Supreme Court: State of 
Vew Jersey v. City of New York, 51 Sup. 
Ct, SES). 


Health 

Ordinance for quarantine of persons 
infected with venereal disease upheld 
(Missouri Supreme Court: Ex parte 


Lewis, 42 S. W. 2d, 21). 


” 


Improvement Assessments 

Charter requirement for sixty days’ 
notice to file objections to improvement 
assessments held not complied with by 
notice first published February 28 to file 
objections on or before April 28 (Colo- 
rado Supreme Court: Miller v. City and 
County of Denver, 5 Pac. 2d, 875). 


Purchases 

City’s purchase of 99-year lease on 
apartment house properly held illegal 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit: Hoskins v. City of Orlando, 
Fla., 51 Fed. 2d, 901). 

Mere agency of city commissioner for 
private corporation held not to vitiate 
city’s purchase from such corporation 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals: City of 
Edinburg v. Ellis, 42 S. W. 2d, 291). 


Salaries 

City marshal was not entitled to 
greater compensation than fixed by ordi- 
nance at time of appointment, despite 
pre-appointment agreement (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals: Bickle v. City of Pan 
handle, 43 S. W. 2d, 640). 


Sewage Disposal 

City held liable for contaminating air 
and stream in sewage disposal (Georgia 
Court of Appeals: City of Barnesville v. 
Parham, 160 S. E. 879). 


City held liable for offensive odors 
caused by permitting sewage to overflow 
property (California District Court of 
Appeal: More v. City of San Bernardino, 
5 Pac. 2d, 661). 


Sewer Assessments 


County auditor and treasurer held ne« 


essary parties to suit to enjoin collection 
of sewer assessment (Ohio Court of 
Appeals, Cuyahoga County: Scherler v. 
Village of Maple Heights, 178 N. E. 
335). 

Sewer assessment held not assailable 
on ground of damage to property, owner 
not having filed statutory claim (Ohio 
Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga County: 
Scherler v. Village of Maple Heights, 
178 N. E. 335). 


Street Improvements 

In determining sufficiency of protest 
against street improvement, frontage rep 
resented by exempt public property 
held not properly considered (Arizona 
Supreme Court: City of Phoenix v. Wil 
son, 5 Pac. 2d, $11). 


Street Railroads 

Reasonableness of ordinance requiring 
two-men operation of street cars held 
doubtful, entitling company to prelimi- 
nary injunction (United States District 
Court, Northern District of Georgia: 
Georgia Power Co. v. Borough of At 
lanta, 52 Fed. 2d, 303). 


Tax Revenues 

Municipalities held empowered to as 
sign past-due tax certificates for less than 
amount due when full collection impos 
sible (Florida Supreme Court: Ranger 
Realty Co. v. Viller. 136 So. 546}. 


Unlawful Assembly 

Right of policemen to disperse (Lom 
munist street meeting that blocked traffic 
upheld (Los Angeles Superior Court, 
Appellate Term: People v. Anderson, | 
Pac. 2d, 64). 


Utility Charges 


Water consumer, not having paid rates 
under compulsion or protest, was not en 
titled to recover on theory it was en 
titled to a lower rate (Missouri Supreme 
Court: National Enameling & Stamping 
Co. v. City of St. Louis, 40 S. W. 2d, 


593). 


View Obstructions 

State authorities held to have improp 
erly erected screen at bridge approa¢ h to 
conceal sign on adjacent private property 
(New York Supreme Court: Per/mutter 
v. Greene, 249 N. Y. Supp. 495 


Wharves 


Maintaining 
proprietary function, rendering city lia- 


municipal wharf held 


ble for negligence (Oregon Supreme 
Court: Hise v. City of North Bend, 6 Pac. 
2d, 30). 


Workmen’s Compensation 

One transporting sand and gravel for 
city held independent contractor and 
hence not covered by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court: Strong’s Case, 178 N. E. 
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\irplane view of the Mt. Vernon Memorial Boule- 
vard as it approaches the Potomac River opposite 
Washington, D.C, Carey Elastile Expansion Joint 
used throughout the entire length of this modern 


highway. 


Protects the Nation’s Highways 


Materials used in constructing modern highways must be of 
proven quality. Carey Elastite Expansion Joint has been pro- 


tecting concrete paving against expansion and contraction 
stresses for over 20 years, and is therefore chosen today for 
important highways in every part of the country. 

Carey shipping service is unusually efficient; large stocks in all 
centers insure prompt delivery of special as well as standard 
dimension material. Write for 1932 price list and trade 


discounts. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


-~ 
Government 


k. Director, Institute « 
} 1 Jonat Cape ar Ha 
\; rk. 1932. $3.00 


as a basis the historic ci 


lan 
258 pp. 
Williams 


ty ot 


Va.. now undergoing extensive restoration 
Dr lick discusses the development of a gov 
ntal structure and mode of operation suit 
r a small municipality, with special at 
tention to the unique circumstances involved 
lohn G. Pollard, former Mayor of the city and 


w Governor of Virginia, contributes a historical 


tac uction. The Institute of Public Adminis 
- tion in 1930 added Williamsburg to the long 
st of cities for which it has made governmental 
eurvevs. The book is of general interest on a 
mt of its historic and philosophical back 
sround, and of special practical interest to small 
pail palities that may be in need of govern 
mental change 
County Government 

4 innotated list of references on Count 
Government,” covering the period June 1, 1915, 
to December 31, 1931, has been compiled by M 
Margaret Kehl, Reference Assistant, Municipal 
Reference Library, and is published by the 


Library, which is a branch of the New York Pub 








lic Library na 2 g bulletin ( Apply to the 
Municipal Referenc Library, Municipal Bldg., 
New York.) 
Township Government 
The Bureau of Government of the Univer 

f Michigan publishes in a 7-page mimeographed 
ulletin (New Series No. 1), some tentative cor 

ons with respect to the position of the town 
ship in the governmental scheme, submitted by 
Art Bromage, University of Michigan, 
( f the Sub-Committee on Township 
G : »f the National Municipal League 
Committee on County Government. The conclu- 





sions consist of a brief summary of the township 

1 statement of the outstanding objec 

ns to township government, and proposals for 
elimination a political unit. 3 

Apply to the Bureau of Government, Law Bldg., 
rsity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 


t exists 


as postage 


Traffie 


under 


Club 


years of age are 


School 


B ise drivers 


twenty 





st dangerous group, according to officia 

he National Safety Council recommends 

g up in every high school a regular class or 

of instruction in the theory and practice 

g a motor vehicle A suggested form of 

nization, which has been tried out in several! 

is outlined by the Council in a pamphlet 

tled “A Program for Organizing a High-School 

Motor Traffic Club.” 20 pp. Nominal price 

h: $7.00 per 100; single copies free on re 

q (Apply to the Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr Chicago, Ill.) 


Highway Safety 


ewritten report on “Building Safety and 
F ty into the Highway” has been prepared 


) for t American Road Builders’ Association by 
Maxw Halsey, Traffic Engineer of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 


) y Traffic Engineer for the Commonwealth 
. { Massachusetts. The report covers 21 pages 
and udes many reproductions of photographs 


s! different types of highway design that 
em principles of traffic safety and increase 
facility of use. The directness and understanding 
t in nature that are evident in this report, 
with good judgment and knowledge of 
the subject, make this study of great practical 
” ~ Apply to Mr. Halsey at the National 
Bur f Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 
ark New York.) 




















Citv Managers 
( Vv 32 
I RK ind O f \ 
ul City Managers { n, f 
932. 274 pp. $2.00 from Tue American ¢ 
Problems of unemployment 1 f and way 
iucing expenditures to meet diminishing 
mes occupy a irge portion of the proceedir 
f the 18th annual conference of the Internatior 
ity Managers’ Association, reported in the Yea 
book. Besides containing these papers and 
discussion whicl wed them, t un 
ludes valuable reference materia ich 
summary of council-manager developme iring 
the past year, a ity manager 1d 
1 of Association busines 
Harbor Pollution 
NK ) ] ») 1 ( s 
(Veu Yor Veu Jersey et ut) {/ 
ment of Pollution of Coas iW 
( Metropolita frea Fe 29 
1932 
{ remarkable document present I 
f the Tri-State Commission to t I 1 
f the states of New York, New Jer nd ¢ 
necticut containing the outline of a tri-st 
pact to control future pollution and to a x 
sting pollution in the waters of these thre 
ind including the recommended form of 
tion authorizing the appointment of Comn 
ners for the Interstate Sanitation Commiss on 
nd the detailed report of the Research and Er 
rineering Committee of the Tri-State Treaty ¢ 
ission, complete with graphs and tables and 
1ap showing the area affected, has beer 
shed as New York State Legislative D 
(1932) No. 70 
Individual states | tl past m 
ures towards t nil the ¢ 
f pollution which hes th at f 
rest The prot I r 
ti tida waters ha I n ! 
ears, but no extensive results 
This is because the problen requiring 
»perative action by all the communities 
sewage now ten Is to |} ite these wa 
Legislative Document N ) will stan 1 
nstructive piece t terature on the 
ution of t i ind interstate waters 
Sewage Treatment 
] print fro sh P / ib 
shed by H. Spitzna Ber Gert D 
Klaranlage Essen-Relling isin u Au k 
ing hrer letzten Erweiterur (1 hel g 
Treatment Plant of Essen-Rellinghausen ar 
Operation of Its I Extension), by Ober 
genieur Franz Fries, Essen, 14 pp Nos. 45 
ind 46, 1931: “Die Wiederverwendung von statis 
chem Abwasser™” (The Re-l of City Sewage Ef 
fluent), by Dr.-Ing. Karl Imhoff, Ruhrverband 
Essen, 8 pp., No. 47, Nov. 21, 1931. Apply to 
the publisher.) 
[wo reprints from the Technisches Gemein 


att, Ruhrverband, | 


Germany: 
(Management 


ssen 


thlen von Klaranlagen” 
1f Sewage Treatment Plants), by Dr 
Ruhrverband, Essen, 6 pp., Vol. 34, Nos 


‘Betriebs 
Statistics 


Ing. Mahr, 


17/18, 


Sept. 12, 1931; “Fortschritte in der Kenntnis des 
biochemischen Sauerstoffbedarfs” (Advance in 
Knowledge of Biochemical Oxygen Demand), by 


Dr. F. 
Essen, 29 pp., 
Dec. 20, 1931. 
erband, 


rf 


A 


i 


fell 


Sierp and F. Fransemeier, 
Vol. 34, Nos. 17/18-24, 
(Apply to the 


Germany.) 


Essen 


Bridges 


Ruhrverband, 
Sept. 12 


publication, Ruhr 


{ paper on “Economic Proportions and Weights 
Modern Highway Cantilever Bridges, 


L. Waddell, consulting engineer, illust: 


ated 


by J 


by 


number of graphs, has been reprinted from the 


York 


) 


Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. 32 pp. (Apply to the author, Wad 
& Hardesty, 150 Broadway, New 





I ondon lomorrow 


$ { 
\ I 
id reg I 
I I i 
pen 5] 
lent ky 
( 
Regional Plan 
1 N I } R P 
Me iw l rep ty 
Mid Northar ! (Engla R i 
Planning ( Adam I " & | 
mn | alt 
g tl il t I 
, Indu 8) pat / 
( mur t 8) S} l ] t 
ition 4 67 pr , (A 
H I K I ( 
t ( 0 Ket I 
Ground Water 
J ‘ 
( Water Sup] M 
' ( e |. Sterlin J I | 
4 Ma I tts Depart | 
Health, B. Belknay | 
ring A M ichuset D 
Health, the 1 
r. 20 pp. | 
Apply S 
| F ‘ 
Unemployment 
| 0) nN 
phiet i 
industrial, « pr 
tel, 2 pr 
sup] r tl p | W 
rou Sprea Work Met I 
I | W ). B tt, Part I f 
ril Part J p 
| ns, al 
ties (27 pp.) Se Brief Bey 
Ma Work f W hite- i I mplo 
), prepared th Women Bureau of 
U. S. Department Labor, p nting the r | 
i idy of plans in effect in rious 
s55 t the ine? I ! pr i nal 
ness and related t [ (App ¢ 
I lent’s Org Unemy nent R f 
tN Yor \ \\ os mf 
Aviation 
Our Avia Prog k 
of pocket size ympr ng i ere ) t ) 
Charles L. Lawrence, President of ti Aer 1 
tical Chamber of Commer Ame | I 
irticles originally appeared in various of 
ieronautical trade papers and discu the r 1 
of commercial aviation national defense 
velopment of air ma e and related t 
208 pr $2.50 (Apy to the Chamber } 
wrt St New York.) 
Filtration Plant 
4 ' P Operating Exy 
Cambridge Ma Filtration Plant M 
e { Wi pple Assistant Professor . 
Chemistry, Harvard Engineering Sch: Su 


pervising Chemist, Cambridge Water b 
Fred E. Smith, Chemist, Cambridge Water | 
ition Works, has been reprinted 
f the New England Water ‘ 
\ XLV, No. 4 


from 


{ 


t (Apr 
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CATERPILLAR 


3 U Ss. PAT. OFF 


TRA CH 2S 


>> 


Here 
will 
be a 


i, 


, 


at 
ay 


Ba . i. 


BEAUTIFUL PARK! 


WEST LAFAYETTE, Indiana, looks forward to the 
time when this unsightly refuse dump becomes a 
beautiful city park. And meanwhile, the building-up 
process proceeds at low cost with the aid of this 
versatile “Caterpillar” Tractor. 

Its broad, sure-gripping tracks tread nimbly over 
the spongy, treacherous footing. With the bulldozer 
it mixes dirt with debris for loaded trucks to pack 
—it levels off the trash and fills in low spots. It not 
only expedites the city’s waste disposal—it hastens 
the day when this eyesore in the Wabash bottoms 
will be a prideful civic asset. 

Building, improving, maintaining—“Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractors, the country over, are helping 
cities to go forward on restricted budgets! 


Mention Tue Amertcan City—it helps. 







Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


Track-type Tractors Road Machinery 


Combines 


(There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


FIFTEEN $ 
TWENTY noe a oe ee $ 
TWENTY-FIVE. . . kos $1900 
THIRTY-FIVE $2 
FIFTY ot ae $3 
SIXTY-FIVE .. . , $4350 
DIESEL Se a ae oe oe ee $6500 











THE 


British Cities 
ipal Year Book, 1932.—Edited by 
Fairchild. The Municipal Journal, 
England. 1932. 1,361 pp. £1, 


nnual British storehouse of municipal 

n appears in its usual substantial form 

nse detail, with more pages than last 

various new features. It contains se« 

the local governmental departments and 

mits of Great Britain and Ireland, and 

ition, Roads and Transport, Electrical 

< Street Lighting (an entirely new statis 
sion), Housing, Parks and Open Spaces, 
Cleansing, Water and Gas Supply, Docks 

bors. Markets and Slaughterhouses, Pub 
und Wash-houses, Public Libraries, Mu- 
nd Art Galleries, and Public Assistance; 
slation as to local government is di 


inges in governmental areas are listed, 
ire tabulations of officials, salaries and 
es and lists of municipal, civic and related 


tions 


Child Health 


{ Day—National Health Day in 1931,” a 
ind report of 123 pages, by the American 
( Health Association (450 Seventh Ave., New 
presents the activities embodied in state 
al programs that were built around the 
“Community responsibility and coopera 
child health and protection” in 1931. A 
Foreword by Dr. S. J. Crumbine, General Execu 
e of the Association, and “Celebrating May 
) n 1931,” by Mrs. Aida Acosta Breckinridge, 
Director of the Association’s Division of Publica- 
tions and Promotion, precede i list of 95 national 
rganizations and } Federal Departments that co- 
perated in last year’s celebration of National 
Health Day, and the year’s radio program. The 
f the report gives “The Story by States 

This is concrete material on methods and 
ts. Reports from Hawaii and Porto Rico 
cluded, and a separate one from New York 

Cit (Apply to the Association.) 


Sanitary Engineering 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Re- 
h has prepared a 50-page mimeographed ‘‘Re- 

n the Organization and Administration of 

e Sanitary Engineering Department” of Hamil 
n County, Ohio. The report is one of a series 
{ studies of county activities which come under 
lirect control of the Board of County Com 


ners A number of recommendations are 
and a number of forms are reproduced. 
Apy to the Bureau, 914 Main St., Cincinnati, 


Concrete Blocks 

Strength of Concrete Block Pilasters Under 
Varied Eccentric Loading” was the subject of an 
vestigation made in cooperation with the Com 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of America 
by J. R. Shank, Research Professor, and H. D 
Research Engineer, of the Ohio State 
University Engineering Experiment Station A 
illetin (No. 60) reports the results of tests of 
specimens of concrete building block con 
on. 35 pp., illustrated. 50 (Apply to 
Engineering Experiment Station, Ohio State 

| rsity, Columbus, Ohio.) 


Traffic Counts 


\ Method of Making Short Traffic Counts and 
iting Traffic Circulation in Urban Areas” is 
a ribed in a bulletin of the University of Wis- 
by Franz A. Aust, Associate Professor of 
lscape Design, and H. F. Janda, Professor of 
way Engineering and City Planning, assisted 
John R. Campbell and Robert S. Harrison, 
Link Research Fellows for the years 1924 

1 1929-1930 respectively The research 

p was established at the University by 
Outdoor Advertising Association 57 pp 

the University, Madison, Wis.) 


Welding 
ven papers given in a Symposium on 
it the second Regional Meeting of the 
Society for Testing Materials, in Pitts- 
50 n March, 1931, and the discussion which 
0 the papers, have been published by the 
“ p n a 152-page report entitled “Symposium 
% ng.” Five of the papers discuss proc 
terials and applications; the others take 
50 tion and testing of welded products 
thbound. (Apply to the Society, 1315 





St.. Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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t n on Civil service reg mtr S t { time } ilth r 
public health workers; t} . . eratine 1 per 
systems; and extension courses in public healt! effect rdination with a 
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Infant Mortality 

Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 193 
in 874 Cities of the United States’’ (28 pp.) was 
published by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 450 Seventh Ave., New York, in Decem 
ber, 1931. It presents data from state and local 
officials and from the Census Bureau’s Provisional 
Summary for cities of over 100,000 Population, 
received in October, 1931 Of the 874 cities, 860 
are in the Birth Registration Area (930 cities); 
14 cities outside that Area, but in the Death 
Registration Area, are included The tables give 
infant mortality rates for individual cities from 
1925 to 1930 inclusive, and five-year averages for 
1916-1920 and 1921-1925; also death rates for 
most of the cities for 1929 and 1930, with their 
1930 population (Apply to the Association.) 

Grade Crossing Standards 

The Joint Committee on Grade Crossing Pro 
tection of the American Railway Association has 
published a bulletin (No. 1) on “Railroad High- 
way Grade Crossing Protection—Recommended 
Standards,” describing, with illustrations, certain 
standards and methods recommended for general 
adoption by all railroads in the country 27 pp 
(Apply to the Committee, American Railway As 
sociation, 17th and H Streets, N.W Washington 
D. Cc.) 


Purchasing 

Adminis 
tration Service series devoted to the problems of 
small cities has appeared under the title of “Pur- 


4 second monograph in a Municipa 


chasing for Small Cities,’ by Russell Forbes, Di 
rector of the Service, Secretary of the National 
Municipal League, and an authority on municipal 
purchasing. It describes the purchasing organi- 


zation and procedure ot several representative 
small cities, giving constructive criticism in the 
light of good general practice, in order to assist 
other cities in their purchasing problems. Em 
phasis is placed on centralized purchasing 18 
pp. 25« (Apply to Municipal Administration 
Service, 261 Broadway, New York.) 





Accounting 

A “Report on a Survey of the Accounting Sys 
tem of the County of Hamilton, Ohio,” 
by Searle, Miller & Co., 
York, under the auspices of the Cincinnati Bureau 
of Municipal Research, was made in 1931] and 
transmitted by the Bureau to the county officials 
at Cincinnati, the county-seat (58 pp.) In addi 
tion to analyzing the merits and faults of the 
then existing methods, the consultants prepared 


prepared 
public accountants, New 


an outline for a proposed system of accounting 
for the county (30 pp.) (Apply to the Bureau 
914 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


A Traffic Survey 
As the first in a series on Traffic Survey Pro 
cedure, the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has issued 
“Organizing for a Traffic ”* This presents 
the results of a comprehensive study of trafh 


Survey 


survey methods and forms conducted by the High 
way Research Board of the National Research 
Council with the cooperation of the Safety Ser 
vice of the insurance company. 24 pp. (Apy 
to the Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York.) 
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standar and Feder uid t hroug 
the Public Health Service a t ithor 
tie thes r igge I t i work 
ot re endations built upor if 
study Many tables show t I und ¢ 
tent of services, and result { rganize pub 
health work The sections N Official Pub 
ic Health Organization; The Tr I f Publ 
Health Personnel; Administration of Child Healtt 
Work as Part of Official Health P in Re 
tion of Practitioners of Medicine and Dentistry t 
Health Programs; Health Aspect f Food ¢ 
trol; and Research, round out t exten 
ve 
A Year’s Progress 

The Americar ear Book, 1931.—-I 

{ibert Bushnell Hart and Wi m M. § ’ 
The American Year Book Corporat Ve Ve 
1932 XXV 937 pp $7.5 

I} I 1 of significant , tie 
and tendencies in the United State fur the 
last year 18 agalr ivallable under the ponsorsl 
of The New York Times In st nd arran 
ment it is like t predecessor th umt 
pages is larger than for the preceding f 
Besides being large neerned enta 
matters, it embrace the f n 
science and the hu nit \ 
municipal interest are: City Polit Ivy 
Municipal Government; Mur pal Fur t M 
nicipa Miscellani City Plann 7 
City Finance Propert Tax Pu Ss 
Commission Mur pal Owner [ W Su 
p fraffic Regulations; Crime I ( 
tions; Housir Problem I t 

Survey of Medical Facilities 

The Committee on the Cost { M Car 

has prepared a 23-page abstract of t M)-5 


report A Surve f the Medical | 


Vermont by Allon Peebles. Ph.D.. published 











| 1 by 
the University of Chicago Pre ($1.50) The 
abstract summarizes the finding wi t 
the con on that the ¢ nt 
clear thr rhout the report that the people 
Vermont are not receiving the medica re wl 
they need and that this is primarily due to tl 
fact that many families cannot make the nece 
sary expenditures.” (Apy to the Committ 
910 Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Other Reports Received 
CINCINNATI Onto Municipa Act tie 
92 pp 
Hennepin County, M r S 
1931. 49 py 
MINNEA I Fix S 
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CUT YOUR TOOL COSTS . 





Use the HANDEEBOX 


\t a time when budgets are cut to the bone and every purc! 

made with great care, check over your facilities for handli 
tools and equipment. Do your tool boxes protect your equip! 
Do they transport it quickly and safely from one job to anot 


At small cost you can make a great saving in tools and in time 
The HanDeeBox, an all-steel tool box, protects your tools 
though they were kept in a safe. There are shelves and com; 
ments for quick, convenient handling of tools. There is a 
running gear with semi-elliptical springs, Timken roller bearings 
ind pneumatic tires for high-speed trailing. 


Let us tell you how the HanDeeBox will stop loss and tl 
tools. Let us explain how service can be speeded up and 
gency calls handled quickly. Write for complete information 

- HanDeeBox. You will be under no obligation. 


TTLEFORD 


Road Maintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 
















CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Ficures in parentheses following the name of the 


convention city indicate 





— 
Syracuse, N. Y (150) 
Kt u ! \ ) 
s g ting Sect I E. D. ¢ 
} r ( 0 ¢ i Ss N ) 
N YORK (500) 
( t P / 
{ g Secretar Julia K 
950 West 5 ia t. New York 
" s VA OOKLA 
I Ss ge Conferer { 
Seer ry-Treasurer, H. J. Dar 
< Ss I 1 Oklahoma Cit Okla 
9 Lrpana. I (100) 
w H ! ‘ s 
f ) Secretar Prof 
1. Dolar ly t f Illir | ‘ 
\ 2-] ( RLA Mp (125) 
eee Water and Sewerage Asso 
{nnua mmference Secretary 4. W 
2411 North Charles Street, Baltimor Md 
4 14-16.—Jacksonvitte, Fra. (100) 
< tary. W. W. Fineren, Gainesville, Fla 
" 5-16.—Puivaperpwia, Pa. (250) 
{merican {cademy ot *olitical 17 Socia 
Science. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. P. Lich 
t reer. 3457 Walnut St., West Philadelphia, Pa 
A 22.23.— Macon, Ga (100) 
, thern Commercia Secretaries’ { 1 


Treasurer, Karl Leh 


Chamber of Commerce, Or 


Secretary 


Orange County 


\ 5. Week of. —Wasnineton, D. ¢ 

r Conference on the Vational ¢ 1p 
i Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Horace W. Peaslee, 1228 Connecticut Avenue, 


Washington, D. ¢ 





4 0 RicHMonbD, VA 
{ss r State ( 1 s of 
( roe Conventior Secretary-Treasurer 
{ Leroy Hodges, Richmond, Va 
A 25-29.—Derroit, Micw. (600) 


Vational League of Women Voters. Biennial 


yn Executive Secretary, Beatrice H 
Marsh, 532 17th Street N. W Washington D. ¢ 
4 1 25 Boston. Mass 


{ssoctation in 


Room 


Secretary, F. W. Gilcreas, 


meeting 


t Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
97.29.—Wasnincton, D. ¢ (200) 
rican Institute of Architects. Annual cor 
n. Secretary. Frank C. Baldwin, The Octa 
Washington D ( 
, 
4 29 Wasnuincton, D. ¢ 
Road Builders {ssociatior {nnual 
Engineer-Director, Charles M. Upham, 


National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
{4 BripcerportT, Conn. 
ut Chamber of Commerce, Inc fn 
meeting. Executive Vice-President. H. E 
Hasty, 410 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn 
May 2-6—Mempnis, Tenn. (1,500) 
in Water Works {ssociation {innual 


Secretary, Beekman ( Little, 29 


West 39th Street. New York. 
M Paris, France. (150) 
f ition of Garden Cities of France. Inter 
1 {ssociation of Lineal Cities {nnual 
' :. Director, Georges Benoit-Levy, “I Etoile,” 


Rennequin, Pessicart, Nice, France 


M | San Antonio, Texas 
Varshals and Chiefs of Police Union of 
innual convention Secretary, George 
Smit P. O. Box 299, Dallas, Texas 
I 2.—Atiantic City, N. J 
Fire Protection Association. Annual 
Managing Director, Franklin H. Went 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
- y 


14—Wenatcnee, Wasn. (115) 
Water Works Association—Pacific 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, 


E Willard, 720 Corbett Bldg., Portland, Ore 


MA 14—Puirapecpuia, Pa. (500) 

, ; 

y al Probation Association. {nnual con- 
‘ General Secretary, Charles L. Chute, 


0, ; : nth Avenue, New York. 
City, N. J. (150) 
Chests and Councils 


5.— ATLANTIC 
m of Community 





Interna ( l 1 

(Followed by tou n | ul i S 

g the 1 xt tw Veek ) ( S 
E. Vinek, Ru i Reg Bru | 1 
Genera Secretary of the Brit Or i 
G. Montagu Harris, Ministry of Healt Wi 
hall. London, S. W. 1 Am n qur 
I idressed to Luther Gulick, Direct N ' 


M 24-2 Los A es. Ca (200) 
\ mal A f Pu Ss B 
O theials. innua meeting Secretar John S 


Mount, Inspector of Account t 
f Public Instruction, Trenton, N. J 





May 25-27 Toronto, Ont (500) 
Canadian Public Healt {ssociatior { 


eting General Secretary, Dr J I PI 
lina House Toronto, Ont 


May 25-27 MENASHA 


Spac 


Vational Board of Fire Underwriters fr 
Manager, W. E. Ma 


eeting General 


John Street, New York 

May 27-28 Witmincton, Der (300) 
Eastern Association of Fier ¢ t { 
tion Secretary, | I Soule, ¢ t 


June 6-9.—Derroir, Micu 
Vationa {ssociattor of Pur 
fnnual convention and Informashou Secretary 


G. A. Renard, 11 


June 6-11 Campripce, Mass 

Vew England Water Works Ass n. R 
Works School. Secretar Frank }. Gifford 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass 
June 7-9.—Wasuincton, D. ¢ 

Internationa {ss tion of Comptr ers ar 
{ccounting Officers. Annual meeting. Secretary, 
Carl H. Chatters, 816 Fidelity Trust Building, 
Detroit, Mich 
June 8-10.—Rep Winc, Minn. (500) 

League of Minnesota Municipalities innu 
onvention Executive Secretary, Morris B 
Lambie, Director of Extension Division, Un 


versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
June 13-16.—Los 


Vational Conference on 


ANGELES, CALI 
City Planning. Secre 


tary, Flavel Shurtleff, 130 E. 22d St., New York 
June 13-15.—Dattas, Texas. (300) 

League of Texas Municipalities {nnu cor 
vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W D per, 


319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas 


June 14-16.—PorrtLanp, Ore. (500) 
International Association of Chiefs of P 
{nnual convention Secretary, George Black, 
Chief of Police, Wilmingtor Del 
June 20-24.—C.ieveLcanp, Onto. (550) 
{merican Institute of Ele Er 
{nnual summer convention Assistant Secretar 
H H Hen ne, 309 West 39th Street. New York 
June 20-24—Artzantic City, N. J 
4{merican Society for Testing Materia dns 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, I Warwick 


1315 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
June 20-22.—Srate Correce, Pa. (200) 
Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Asso 


on {nnual con Secretary-Tre 
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THE MOST 
SERVICE 


Count, if you can, the value of a given tele- 
phone call. It may cost you five cents or less. 
It may have profited you five dollars or five 
hundred dollars. It may have brought you 
hours of leisure, or five 


five friends or five 


years more of life. 


There no way to measure the full value 


of the telephone, for it is the most nearly 


NEARLY LIMITLESS 


THE WORLD AFFORDS 


births and marriages, of every active moving 
step in life and living. Its many millions 
calls each day are the vocal history of the 1 
tion—the spoken diary of the American peop! 
Hundreds of thousands of employees 
eighty-five million miles of wire, and a pla 
investment of more than four thousand 


lion dollars are at your service whenever ) 


mitless service the world affords. pick up the telephone. Yet the charge 
It is yours to use as you will, when you local residential use is only a few cents 
will, wherever you will. It knows no time or Infinite in value ... low in cost... J 
distance, class or creed. Over its wires ria, telephone. In the next moment 
come messages of hope and cheer, of 7 % ring with a message that will chan 
friendship and love and _ business, of LON 9 vour destiny. 
Saas A, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


Wie uct demstilies to ae 


AND 


ion THE 


TELEGRAPH COMPAN! 


AMERICAN ( 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


ae 


A New Resilient Road Guard 


Resiliflex road guard made by the 
Notional Trafhe Guard Co., 215 Moreland 
\ ie. N. E. Atlanta, Ga., has standard 

lengths and post spacing of 16 
fi with 8-foot panel lengths at the 
; of each installation. The road guard 
proper is made of rust-resisting metal, 
calvanized, and in service is usually 
pa nted white, to present a maximum de- 
sree of visibility. The posts may be of 
plain or treated timber, or reinforced con- 
crete or steel. To develop the maximum 
strength of the road guard, the manufac- 
turers recommend that wood posts be not 
less than 6 x 8 inches and the concrete 
not less than 8 x 8. 

In starting the erection of these metal 
stands with clips at the end, the last 
section is anchored securely. The first 
operation is digging the hole for the post, 
which is set and thoroughly tamped. The 
spring section is loosely bolted to the 
post and then the flexible rail attached 
to it. Following this, the spring is bolted 
tightly to the post, creating tension in 
the rail member. A bar 10 or 12 feet 
long with a pull hook is used to draw 
the spring to the face of the post. After 
erection, the entire rail, springs, and fit- 
tings are painted, usually white, but as 
the rail and all its parts are galvanized, 
the suriaces should be etched before 
painting unless they have been previously 
etched by exposure to the atmosphere. 

The majority of contacts by motor ve 
hicles do not damage any part of the rail 
to such extent that replacements are 
Usually the only attention 
necessary is to re-align the posts and 
repaint scratched rail surfaces. If a rail 

ction is dented by a hub, it can usually 
be straightened by using a hammer on 
the back of the rail without removing 

In extreme cases where a part may 
require replacement, this can be done 
ising a set of repair clamps. Even 
extreme rail distortion can generally be 
removed by placing the face of the rail 

the pavement and hammering it. after 

hich the rail can again be placed in 


necessary. 











| crete at the desired loc: 
aan tion with its upper third 
projecting The post 
then fits snugly over th 
dowel, but within a 
smaller base flange. A 
set screw in the base 
flange then secures the 
flange, post and dowel 
as one rigid unit A 
post mount type of set 
ting has four pieces, 
bolted into one unit 
around the post, with 





OFFSET PIPE RAILING FITTINGS 
LSED EFFECTIVELY 


Offset Pipe Railings 


The advantages of offset railing con 
struction for park fences, bridges, unde 
passes, etc., are the possibilities of de 
veloping the entire strength of the pipe: 
as its cross-section is not diminished by 
thread cutting, it is more durable, for 
the threaded portion, which makes a 
weak point for corrosion, is eliminated 
and there is no question of right and left 
threads. The Malleable Iron Fittings Co.., 
Pole Hardware Department, Branford, 
Conn., manufacturers of offset pipe rail- 
ing fittings, states that the offset fittings 
for a normal job cost less than corre 
sponding threaded fittings. A pipe for 
the post may be delivered to the location 
cut to length, and pipe for the rails may 
be random lengths usually obtainable at 
mills at reduced prices. 

Offset pipe railing fittings are of the 
double-collar type, one collar encircling 
the post and the other encircling the rail, 
so arranged that the post is one con 
tinuous piece behind the rails. The open 
ings for the post and the rail are large 
enough for easy slip fit with standard 
p pe, and the fittings are secured to the 
pipe with two concealed set screws. The 
rails never end in the pipe fitting except 
at corner posts, but are joined in un 
threaded couplings with set screws and 
always project beyond the end post, ter 
minating in end caps. 

There are several 








types of post set 
tings. One has a 
base flange heavier 
than the normal 
threaded flange and 
is anchored down 
by four expansion 
bolts or 
bolts to a template 
in the concrete. An 
other is the dowel 
ty pe settings, 


anchor 


n 
vhich a 
ma | l ea b | e iron 


massive 





\ LONG CURVE ON FILL WHERE THE 
PROTECTED WITH NATIONAL TRAE 


dowel, having hori 
MOTORIST zontal corrugations, 
FIC GUARD is set in the con 


eight clamping bolts 
and is anchored by four 
expansion bolts set to 
te mplate. 


A Straight or Leaning 
Wheel Grader 


The new Gledhill grader, designed for 
efficiency, durability and ease of opera 
tion, has recently been announced by the 
Gledhill Road Machinery Co., Galio: 
Ohio. These graders are made in a rang: 
f sizes, with straight or leaning wheels. 
with or without scarifier, in twelve dif 
ferent models. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
question of whether straight or leaning 
wheels are better for general road grad 
g is an open one, and these graders 
are therefore made in both the straight 
axle and the leaning-wheel type In the 
latter, the adjustment of the leanin 
wheels has been made easy by the use of 
the power of the grader itself, taken from 
the wheels At the same time 
matic pivoting of the axle to 
necessary alignment for efficient work 


take be plac e. 


in auto 
provide the 


By means of a hollow king-pin and tw: 
sets of beveled gears, the steering geal 
on these graders is made to opera’ 
easily from the driver’s platform, w 
the tongue in any position, even with it 
fully reversed and pointing to the rear 


ihis permits turning short on narroy 


roads. A high-lift feature makes possible 
the use of the moldboard as a banksloper 
without any special attachment ind 
counterbalancing springs make the ra 
ing of the moldboard easy. The mold 
board shifts endwise up to 10 inche 
the knees by a new device ind the if 
shift, operating by means of a mach 
cut worm and gear mounted on Timke« 
hearings, offers de rat 

ibility. It is hung by sturdy knees « i 
complete circle suspe led 
hall ind-socket oints ind 
roll the earth. 

The frame 
lear ng wheel type 

de t de ont ear axle \ 

ge lever ind ( | 
venient reach of the erator 1 i 
solid platform vt nh permit 1 ef l te 
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HE new style Lyle Street Sign presents an unusual combination of beauty, legibility and endurance. The letters 
T are carved into rust-resisting |2-qauge ingot iron and are immune to the deteriorating effects of frost, rain, sun 
or vandalism. The rust-proof center and end clips which are new in Lyle Construction add to the distinctive appeer- 
ance of the sign and at the same time act as reenforcing agents in forming a solid, practically indestructible assembled 
unit. 

Study the engineering features of this new Lyle Assembly—consider the endless years of service it will render 
Then you will see in this handsome sign a product of superlative merit in which to invest the street-sign funds of your 


town. 


LYLE SIGNS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 


fERICAN City 








THE 


AMERICAN CITY for APRIL. 





THE GLEDHILL LEANING-WHEEL GRADER 


view of the work. Rubber tires can be 
supplied if required. 


A Power Putting-Green Mower 

After an entire season of practical 
tests on many courses, the Worthington 
Mower Co., Stroudsburg. Pa., has an- 
nounced the Worthington Overgreen 
Scout mower for putting-green service. 
It differs from the Chieftain Overgreen 
only in that it has roller mower units 
instead of the high wheels of the Chief- 
tain. The manufacturer guarantees that 
the machine will mow any putting green 
in one-fifth the time required by hand 
mowers and leave as smooth and uniform 
a cut as any hand or power mower. 

An entirely novel feature of the roller 
unit of the Overgreen is the arrangement 
for adjusting the lengths of cut, permit- 
ting this important operation to be ac- 
complished almost instantly by the fin- 
gers alone. The three units on the Over- 
green are changed by this device from 
one length of cut to another. accurately 
and in agreement, and without lifting or 
handling the unit in any way. 











A Plant for Coating Aggregate 
with Bitumen 


The increasing demand for a_ bitu 
minous paving mixer to be used for the 
surfacing and construction of secondary 
roads and for resurfacing old roads of 
other types led to the development ot 
Saturmix equipment by the Saturmix 
Corporation, Wooster, Ohio. The Satur 
mix machine consists of a framework 
supporting an emulsion tank, a storage 
bin, where a perforated basket is so ar 
ranged as to be capable of receiving 
aggregate while immersed in the emul 
sion tank, and then of being so rotated 
as to slowly discharge the aggregate from 
the basket into the storage bin. The 
frame is so built as to readily permit 
transportation from place to place. and 
the over-all width does not exceed that 
allowable for vehicles on highways. 

The emulsion tank is large enough to 
accommodate the emulsion basket. which 
forms a tight seal around the top when 
in position to receive the 
be coated. A sludge trough is arranged 


aggregate to 


THE WORTHINGTON OVERGREEN SCOUT MOWER 
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at the bottom of the tank, with a suitable 
opening to permit the removal of any 
material which passes through the basket 
or which gets into the tank in any other 
Steam coils are arranged in the 
tank for use in the event that it is desi 


manner 


able to employ a cut-back asphalt or tat 
as a binder instead of emulsion, or if 
operation is desirable during free 
weather 

rhe storage bin holds ipproximately 
6 tons of material and is arranged with 
a chute gate at its lower end, operated 
by means of a lever with suitable 


terweight This bin is provided wit a 
drainage trough underneath the hinge 
point of the gate to receive the drair age 


material whi 


binding 


ol anv excess 





1B 
|SATURMIX | 77 


CORPORATION 
|_MOOSTER oHio | ‘ 


A COMPLETE SATURMIX PLANT 


may be brought over with the coated 


The immersion basket is constructed 


of perforated sheet steel with perforated 
double partitions permitting the 
material to have ready access to the ag 


binding 


gregate to be coated. The immersion 
basket is rotated by a bull-wheel mounted 
on one end of the shaft which supports 


the basket. The bull-wheel is driven by 
ropes actuated by a friction hoist mech 
anism. The pump required for placing 
the bituminous binder in the emulsion 
tank is of the open impeller centrifugal 
type. with large openings to allow for 
the passage of any foreign substance that 


may get into the piping system. The unit 
Is powered with a four-cylinder vasoline 
engine. arranged with roller chain drive 


to the pump and to the hoisting mectl 
=m 
New Officers of Keystone 
Driller Co. 

Keystone Driller Co.. of Beaver I 


Pa has announced that at a per il 
meeting of the Board of Directors recent 
ly the following officers were elected: 


President | M Johnston ot Pittsburg 2. 
formerly Vice-President of A. M. Byers 
Co.: Vice-President, E. ¢ Rebeske, Presi 
dent of the First National Bank of Bea 

Falls, formerly Treasurer of the Union 
Drawn Steel Co.; Secretary, R. R. 
Downie: and Treasurer, ¢ rT. Smith. 
The last two officers were re-elected. 
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ittin’ pretty 


Speaking of sittin’ pretty did you ever 
notice how‘those old heads at the water 
works game go about buying hydrants 


Oo 


and valWes 






















In doing a bit of heavy 
thinking then they sidestep a 
lot of work and worry later. 
Why, they say, put up with 
finicky valves ... valves so 
danged contrary the stem 
jams unless you screw both 
bolts down exactly even. 


Or the kind that brings 
real grief... the valves that 
(,osh, men, a leakless 
valve (with pressure applied 
equally at tour separate 
oimts doesn’t cost a red 
more. All you have to do is 
make sure they’re Colum- 
You're insisting on 
synchro-mesh and free wheel- 
ing hy not look for im- 
provements when you place 
that next order for fire hy- 
drants and valves. If you 
ook in the right place you'll 
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FENCE 
CORRECT STYLE & mz | METALS 
CORRECT METAL 
BOTH ARE IMPORTANT IN FENCING 


® In selecting a fence these two points are most im- 
portant—appearance and endurance. Appearance de- 
pends largely on background surroundings but endur- 
ance depends solely on the metal selected. To make 
fence last longer, Page offers these four fine metals: 






] Page “Aleoa” Alumi- 3 Page Copper - Bearing 
num e Steel 

D Paze Armco Ingot 4. Page Highland Wrought 
Iron ” Iron 


® We will gladly recommend the particular metal 
that will give best service in your locality. No 
obligation. Page Fence Association, 520 No. Mi- 
chigan Ave., Dept. Al4, Chicago, Il. 
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“CHAIN LINK OR ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON. 














—WHERE AM I, MISTER? 


How often is that question asked in YOUR 
city, not only by strangers in town, but by 
your own citizens living in other sections? 
And all because your streets are not properly 
marked! 


Our latest development in street signs will 
allow you to erect them on every corner. 


Write for particulars 


A four-way porcelain enamel sign, 
in aluminum holder, ready to 50 
mount on 2-in. post, complete, in 








reasonable quantities ........... 
—ROCHESTER STREET SIGNAL CO.— 
396 Platt Street Rochester, N. Y. 











“EARLY SIGNS” 


oe THE ORIGINAL AND MOST 

| MAIN ST. POPULAR 

IN USE IN OVER 400 
CITIES AND TOWNS 








Porcelain enamel plates are guaranteed for 10 
years against fading or chipping. 
Certified malleable iron frames and staff. Ad- 
justable to any angle. Agents Wanted 

SEND FOR SAMPLE HEAD FOR COMPARISON 


TRAFFIC AND STREET SIGN CO. 
86 Foundry Street Newark, N. J. 





Do y mention THE 


AMERIK 


‘wn City Please d 
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APPLYING EMULSIFIED ASPHALT BY 


POWER SPRAY DIRECT FROM THE DRUM 


t 
THE AEROIL HAND TRUCK FOR 
\ Power Spray Machine for 
Penetration or Surface Treatment 
\ compact and easily portable spray 
machine for handling bituminous mate- 
rial, on which the engine and pump unit 
are mounted on a substantial angle iron 
rame, has been placed on the market 
by the Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., Park 
Avenue at 13th Street, West New York, 
\. J. Two 24-inch roller-bearing wide 
rim steel wheels are provided to move 
the machine around, and the pump unit 
is protected, when not in use, by galvan- 
ized steel covers equipped with two pad- 
locks. The drum of bituminous material 
is mounted direct on the unit, obviating 
the necessity of pumping the material 
from the drum into a tank on the ma- 
chine. The spray is delivered at a press- 
ure from 20 to 70 pounds at the gun, 
while no pressure is applied to the barrel 
or drum. 
\ gasoline engine is direct-connected 
a geared pump unit and is equipped 
with a priming funnel, pressure gage, 
2k5 feet of supply hose from the drum 
to the pump unit, a 15-foot length of 
y-inch spray hose, a 4-foot spray gun 
with bronze nozzle, and a special lever 
type valve which controls the spray and 
permits the operator to instantly shut off 
the flow of liquid by merely releasing 
the pressure on the handle. The manu- 
lacturer guarantees that the valve will 
not stick. 
\ Highway Mower That 
Covers 50 Miles a Day 
\ large-capacity mower which _ is 
ounted on a pair of rubber-tired wheels 
ind which can be attached to any truck 
or trimming weeds and grass along the 
oulders of highways and also for cut- 
\ing grass in ditches has been announced 
y the Toro Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
polis, Minn. The Toro highway mower 
independent mowing outfit consist- 
: £ of a power-driven sickle with a cut- 
» ‘er bar attached to a steel frame carry- 
= ‘ng the motor, all mounted on pneumatic- 
tired wheels in tandem. The mower is 
; ttached to any make or type of truck 
4 ins of a universal coupling and a 
pe pipe of various lengths. Guide 
i attached to the front and rear 
4 untain the correct relation of the 


mower to the truck. No alterations are 
ry on the truck chassis, and the 





whole apparatus can be easily discon- 
nected. 

The sickle bar is driven by a single- 
cylinder, air-cooled. four-cycle motor and 
operates at the 
rate of 750 r.p.m. 
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4 Line and Surface Level 
Contractors and municipal en 
gineers frequently endeavor to 
ise carpenter's levels in laying 
it lines and levels with strings 
and cord 
level causes all kinds ot ina 
Sand’s Level & Tool 
Co.. 8631 Gratiot Avenue, De 
troit, Mich., has developed a 3 
inch line and surface level, No 


Che weight ot the 


curacy. 


955. which weighs only a half 
ounce, is easily carried in the 
pocket, and is sturdy and ef 
fective It is made of hard 
drawn aluminum tubing with 
nickel silver end pieces, includ 
ing a sturdy hook at each end 
with a properly spaced lug riv 
eted to the body of the level. This pre 
vents the level from falling off the line 
The bottom surface is made perfectly 


flat for aceurate surface leveling. The 





The mower will 
cut through weeds 








easily and without 





frequent jamming. 
Two men are re 
quired to do the 
cutting; one man 
drives the truck. 
and the other rides on the truck body to 
control the raising of the sickle bar by 
means of a worm-gear lifting device and 
cable. As the mower cuts along the 
ditch, the operator raises and lowers the 
bar when passing over culverts or other 
obstructions. No particular skill is nec 
essary, and only diligence on the part of 
both the driver and the operator. 


Ballin Joins Nordberg 
Diesel Staff 

The Nordberg Manufacturing Co.. Mil 
waukee, Wis., has announced the affilia 
tion of A. E. Ballin as Vice-President in 
charge of sales and engineering. Mr. 
Ballin was formerly President of the 
McIntosh & Seymour Corporation 








THE NEW NO. 555 SAND’S LINE AND SURFACE 
SVEL 


fluid is slightly yellow, consisting of al 
cohol and a drop of ether. 


White and Chausse Merge 
White Manufacturing Co., Elkhart, 


Ind., has announced that in the future it 
will conduct the business of the Chausse 
Oil Burner Co., also of Elkhart Devel 
opment of a complete new line of bitumi 
nous road-building machinery by White 
Manufacturing Co. engineers has influ 
enced the decision to market this equip 
ment hereafter as Chausse-White prod 


ucts. This line consists of bituminous 
paving mixers for hot and cold laying 
rotating aggregate dryers, and comp!ete 
premixing plants, in addition to thé 
Chausse street-repair machines, tar ket 


tles and kerosene torches 


THE TORO HIGHWAY MOWER 
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THE NEW IDEAL 
SES MA JESTICS: 


Sy OROM Makan 
a U T T | N G 30-inch cut. They have that great re. 
serve power necessary for getting th 
AT maximum amount of smooth cutting per 


day. 


S M | L F R They can be slowed down to almost 
FA a standstill without stalling. Then 
open them up—and they accelerate in a 


Si = S T flash to a fast pace. Operation is easy 
—untiring. 


The great Ideal 
line of power mow- 


— ‘ 7 k ‘th : e ; | D EE A L paige Medal die wend 


BIG CAPACITY shneiie iabiien taiid els, including four 


elf in time and roller types. two 


al aved. Here are th GRASS CUTTING wheel types. Weed 
dvantages: Low cost trimmer and rub- 


ay pak Aw a ~- E QO U | P M E N T ber tires available 


acres per day. for wheel types. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO., 400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
237 Lafayette St. 413 W. Chicago Ave. 161 Vester St. 
New York City Chicage, Il. Ferndale (Detroit) Mich 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIP £2 CITIES 


To the world’s most complete line of 
mowers, Ideal adds the new “Majes' ics” 
—finer. smoother-cutting models. ith 
power-driven reel. In two sizes—22 and 
































Buy for TOMORROW THE PEERLESS MOWER SHARPENER Y 
as well as TODA vs The New Model D Peerless 


Mower Sharpener grinds all 
OSLIN Street Signs are constructed of only the best mate- types of power-driven, fairway 
rials in generous proportions, and then solidly assembled putting green and hand mowers 

They are extremely well finished and are guaranteed to be without removing mower wheels 

weather-proof Pure aluminum embossed letters, background or reel knives Carriage hes 

of Dupont Duco three-coat finish on heavy gauge galvannealed travel of 42 tates Grinds 

rust-resisting steel. Gracefully designed. * 


' ; ; with amazing speed and accu 
Guaranteed for ten years for legibility, readability and against racy 6-inch grinding wheel 
any defects in materials or workmanship. driven by “%-hp. motor and V 
Sales agents who are reliable and can produce are desired for belt. Very quiet running. 


a limited number of territories now open. 
. P Recunditioner Attachment 


furnished at an additional price 
for ‘‘lapping in’’ putting green 


A. D. JOSLIN MANUFACTURING CO. Sir cenuek as, Ue deamon te cee anes. 
MERCHANDISE MART CHICAGO, ILL. Write for Catalog 
THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH COMPANY 


132-168 BELL STREET, PLYMOUTH, OHIO 


Write for profitable proposition 











PLAY DEVICES 
FOR YOUR 
PLAYGROUNDS 
and PARKS 





Street Signs _ 











lf you are interested 
some park, pool, or playar 
equipment that is super 
design and quality send for t 
catalog which illustrates 
plete line of popular playgr 
devices. 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
DEPT. C 














ANDERSON, INDIANA 




















Mention Tue American Citry—it helps 
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THE WAUKESHA 200-HORSEPOWER DIESEI 
ENGINE 


4 New Six-Cylinder Diesel Engine 


\ 734 x 84-inch full diesel engine of 
180 to 200 horsepower, which has all the 
essentials of the four-cylinder diesel en- 
gine, has been announced by the Wau- 
kesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. The 
new Waukesha unit is a four-cycle, solid 
njection unit with a Bosch injection 
pump and fuel system, a special com- 
pressed air starting system, and the Wau- 
kesha ell head, high turbulence combus- 
tion chamber. Since engines of this type 
must be started by mechanical means, the 
gasoline auxiliary starting system that 
was used on the four-cylinder engine a 
vear ago is of no practical advantage 
and is omitted. The present six-cylinder 
engine is complete with fuel. air and 
lubrication filters, and all necessary at- 
tachments for placing it in immediate 
operation. 

This diesel Great Six Model 6-DLK is 
a heavy-duty unit for both stationary and 
semi-portable work, and for such port- 
able uses as are common in construction 
work. It is adapted to small municipal 
lighting and pumping plants and to 
dredge and pump drive. The design is 
simple. It is of the airless injection, com- 
pression ignition type, with no pre-com- 
bustion chambers or other modifications 
of the true diesel principle. The manu- 
tacturer has made a definite endeavor to 
employ the fewest possible number of 
parts, all fully enclosed. but thoroughly 
accessible through the large inspection 
doors, which permit both inspection and 
adjustment of all the major moving parts 
within the engine. 

In addition to contributing the sim- 
plicity of direct-acting valve mechanism, 
the ell head combustion chamber of the 
Waukesha diesel engine makes possible 
the control of flame travel by directly 
controlling the turbulence of the mixture. 
this results in greater fuel economy, 
greater smoothness and greater freedom 
irom carbon at all loads and speeds. It 
also makes it possible to operate at vari- 
veeds and loads without any change 
injection timing. 

\ Robert Bosch fuel pump with the 
necessary special features to suit the 
ukesha engine has been developed to 
make possible the many economies af- 
forded through specialized quantity pro- 
duction. Used in combination with a 
Spec form of Bosch injection valve. it 


is possible to burn 
any commercial die- 
sel engine oil rang 
ng in gravity be 
tween 18 and LO de 
grees Baume. hav 


ing a viscosity ot 
10-75 seconds Say- 
bolt at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

\ compressed air 
starter employing 
special pneumatic 
relay valves to ad- 
mit air to each cyl- 
inder from the main 
air header insures a 
de pe ndable start 
even with moderate 
alr pressures. 
Clutches, stub shafts, and accessories can 
be applied for practically any commer- 
cial drive, coupling, belt, chain or gear. 


Portable Crushing and Screening 
Plants to Produce 1,000 
Yards per Day 

Increased capacity with ready portabil- 
ity and production up to 1,000 yards per 
day feature the two new Western port 
able crushing and screening plants an 
nounced by the Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Co.. 400 N. Michigan Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill. The No. 100 and No. 90 
plants have an over-all height under 12 
feet, and an over-all length exclusive of 
the pit conveyor under 26 feet; and the 
width exclusive of the delivery conveyor 
is 10 feet. 

This new unit is designed to accom- 
modate a single crusher or both primary 
and reduction crushers. The two-crusher 
plant is known as the No. 100, and the 
single crusher plant is known as the No. 
90. A two-deck screen is used in the 
larger plant, and a single-deck screen in 
the smaller. With these exceptions. the 
two are identical. When moving from 
one location to another it is necessary 
only to disconnect the pit and delivery 
conveyors. This operation is simplified 
as there is no projection below the 
ground level at any time; therefore it is 
not necessary to dig a pit for the lower 
end of the delivery conveyor. The bucket 
carrier which returns the crushed mate- 
rial to the screen also operates entirely 
above the ground line. 

The pit conveyor with a 24-inch belt 
delivers the material to the plant con- 
veyor, which in turn delivers it to the 


a 


gyrating screen. Oversize passes along 
the screen to the crushers, or crusher, 
while the undersize drops through the 
screen into the 24-yard storage hopper 
which is built into the plant. After 
being crushed, the oversize is conveyed to 
the bucket carrier which runs over and 
around one end of the plant. Provision 
is made for removing excess sand or dust 
by placing a short section of sand screen 
over the upper end of the gyrating screen 
The fine 
section to a built-in discharge chute, di 
verting it either to the ground or to a 
special sand removal conveyor Where 


material drops through this 


it is desired to load the finished prod 
uct directly into trucks, a 20-foot de 
The 2 


yard storage hopper allows the material 


livery conveyor is furnished. 


to accumulate while the loaded truck 
goes away and an empty one takes its 
place, thus saving time. 

Where it is desired to load the trucks 
from the storage bin, a 48-foot delivery 
If but one size of 
finished product is wanted, a one-com 


conveyor is furnished 


partment bin is used. If more than one 


size of product is wanted, a sizing screen 
is mounted on the bin, and the bin itself 
is divided into two or more compart 
ments. 

The Western No. 940 primary crushet 
with its 9 x 40-inch jaw opening, and the 
No. 440 reduction crusher with its 4x 10 
inch opening are ol the overhead eccen 
tric type These crushers use extra-large 


SKF self-aligning roller bearings. which 
prevent damage to the shaft and bearings 
from the deflection which is always pres 


ent in crusher shafts under load 


American-LaFrance to Sell 
Fire Hose 

Announcement that the American-lLa 
France and Foamite Corporation elmira, 
N. Y.. has entered the fire hose business 
was recently made by F. T. Van Rens 
selaer. Vice-President in charge of sales 
American-LaFrance and The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.. of Akron, Chio, have 
combined their experience, engineering 
research and development work, and 
manufacturing facilities, to develop a 
compl te line of hose for fire departme nt 
service. The hose will be made exclu 
sively for the American-LaFrance and 
Foamite Corporation by The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and will be known as 
American-LaFrance-Goodyear fire hose 
The hose will be made in six different 
grades to fit the needs of all classes of 
fire department service 





THE NEW WESTERN PORTABLE 


CRUSHING AND SCREENING PLANT 
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Park Sprayer 
Catalog 


It illustrates and describes the entire BEAN line of 
power sprayers for park and municipal use, and shows 
how to protect shade trees and ornamentals from the 
devastations of pests. 

All types and sizes to meet all spraying requirements. 


Write for free copy. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. COMPANY 


Division of Food Machinery Corporation 
5 Hosmer St. 105 W. Julian St. 
Lansing, Mich San Jose, Calif. 


BEAN 


K SPRAYER 





a 


"tly 


for 
ROTARY SNOW BROOMS 
STREET SWEEPERS 
HAND BROOMS 


HUNTSVILLE Hickory Fiber for all types of brooms 
is an unconditionally guaranteed product that will give 
consistent and economical service over long periods of 
time—sweeps clean the roughest pavements—handles the 
heaviest refuse with ease. Each fiber is a live, springy, 
flexible broom filler made from the best selected green 
hickory, thoroughly cured, and rigorously inspected 
It will pay you to investigate, write today. 


Wes ep 





The Huntsville 
“Trade Mark” 


Write today for 
the Bookle: 








on every bale is rt “The Story of 
your guarantee, 2 res gO Huntsville 
Look for it. Hickory” 





FRANK H. FORD, President 


HUNTSVILLE 


FIBER & VENEER 
WORKS 


HUNTSVILLE ALABAMA 


HICKORY ” 
FIBER “ 

















“Gravely Cuts Our 
Expense 75%!” 


. says City Manager 


Gravely cuts our expense of clearing 
vacant lots 75% as compared to using scythes. 
The entire unit is very well constructed. We have 
had but few repairs during the 18 months we've 
writes the Manager of a large 


“I find the 


used a Gravely,” 
astern city. 














you can mow steepest 
hillsides, go in corners 
and nooks. It cuts 
everything. Quickly 
changed into Rotary 
Mower pleasingly dif- 


I's no wonder this 
City Manager and hun- 
dreds of others are 
satisfied with the 
Gravely. lt does work 


no other mower can 


touch. The same mo- ferent from anything 
tor that drives tractor on the market. Re- 
powers Si kle Bar. Tall duces mowing costs. 


Improves appearance 
of property. Coupon 
brings the proof. 


and grass don't 
stop it. With Swivel 
Action bar out in front, 


Ww eeds 





When Fencing questions arise—cons 
pages on Iron and Chain Link Fence: in th \ 
pal Index, or write direct t F 
literature 


See pages 536-768 —769-—801 
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813 Stewart Block, 


FENCES 


THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











WRITE FOR FREE MOWER BOOKLET! 








Gravely Motor Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 403, Dunbar, W. Va. 


Please send me Free Mower Booklet 





COMBINATION NO. E-125 
EverWear Playground and Water Apparatus. 


The > 


recognized standard of safe and permanent value for 
the playground and swimming place. 


Write for New Catalog 


The EverWear Manufacturing Company 
Box 103, Springfield, Ohio 














mber to mention THE 


AMERICAN CITY 
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4 CROSS-SECTION OF THE H & B 
SHOWING THE PATH OF MA 


I 
I 
A Portable Automatic 

Asphalt Patch Plant 


\ portable asphalt repair plant 
mounted on a trailer and built to give 
11 feet 1 inch road clearance is the lfat- 
est offering of Hetherington & Berner. 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., in its asphalt 
plants. This type R-400 unit has ample 
capacity for any patch or maintenance 
work or miscellaneous paving jobs re- 
quiring not more than 400 yards per 
day. The cold material is fed into the 
feed hopper and is not touched again 
until it is discharged from the mixer at 
the end of the plant. As shown in the 
diagram, there is one hot and one cold 
elevator. The dryer drum is heated in- 
ternally by fuel oil through the combus- 
tion chamber. 

The flow of material through the plant 
is from the feed hopper up through the 
cold elevator to the storage bin, from 
which the material drops to the dryer 
drum, discharging into the hopper of 
the hot elevator. At the top of this ele- 
vator the material can be deflected either 
to the first storage bin or to the screen 
above the sand and stone hot storage bin, 
which are directly over the weigh bucket 
Asphalt is stored at the front of the 
chassis and at the top of the plant, the 
melted material running to the asphalt 
weigh bucket above the pug-mill. The 
weigh box and asphalt bucket discharge 
directly into the pug-mill, which is over 
the rear axle of the plant. The finished 
material is discharged from the pug-mill 
into any kind of transportation unit de- 
sired, such as wheelbarrows, or onto a 
sheet iron tray and from that shoveled 
to the road. 


This plant will mix black base or 
binder as well as topping material and 
can also be used for cold mix. The plant 
is on a rigid steel trailer frame with 

ired wheels and conforms to 


highway and street regulations. Its ship- 


ping weight is approximately 16,000 
pou 


An Air-controlled Road Planer 


Pneu-Hydro road planer or condi- 
Uoner. which is designed for high-speed 


mai ance work and which is con- 


DRYER DRUM nts ann 
ac 


CH PLANI 


R-400 ASPHALT PAT 
I PLANT 


FHROUGH THE 


trolled entirely by a low-pressure air sys 
tem, is manufactured by the Pneu-Hydro 
Road Machinery Co., Cadillac, Mich. 
This planer, which is made in an 8-foot 
size for mounting on 1- to 2-ton trucks 
a 10-foot size for 2- to 3-ton trucks, and 
a 12-foot size for trucks of 3 tons or 
heavier, will operate at any desired speed 
as high as 20 miles an hour, although 
according to the manufacturer, the best 
results are secured at speeds of 10 to 12 
miles per hour. 

All vibration and road shock are ab 
sorbed by two sturdy air cylinders. Pres 
sure can be applied to either end of the 
machine independently of the other end 
so that one end of the blade can be used 
for cutting and the other for spreading 
The loose material is spread out befor 
reaching the end of the blade, thus leay 
ing no windrow or ridge along the shoul 
der or center of the road. The adjust 
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ment can be made in 195 seconds trom 
the driver's seat without stopping the 
truck. For ordinary purposes the man 
tainer works on 20 to 30 pounds of pres 
sure, although the average pressure ca! 
ried in the supply tank is 75 to 80 
pounds. This is easily maintained by the 
accumulators, which are of the water 
cooled type and very simple in constru 
tion, or a suitable compressor. The blade 
is equipped with a pneumatic lift, mak 
ing it possible to raise or lower the blade 
quickly and easily. By using quick re 
lease clamps the machine can be reversed 
to any desired position in about a min 
ute’s time, making it possible for the 
truck to operate with trafhe on the road 


4 Holding Company for Aerial 
Photographic Patents 

The Institute of Photogrammetry, In 
has been formed by Norman H. Brock 
President of Brock & Weymouth, In« 
1607 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., as 
a patent-holding company in the aerial 
photographic mapping field. This com 
pany has acquired numerous patents re 
lating to the aerial photographie art 
cluding patent No. 1,331,978, which was 
the basis of the infringement suit brought 
by Brock & Weymouth against the Fai: 
child Aviation Corporation and sub 
sidaries. After two years of litigation 
the Fairchild Company admitted — the 
validity of this patent and its infringe 
ment thereof \ decree was accordingly 
entered on January 25, 1932, by the U.S 
District Court, Southern District of New 
York, and the Fairchild Corporation has 
agreed to pay royalties and settle tl 
claims for past infringement. 

Both Brock & Weymouth, In and 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., have take: 
licenses under all the patents owned and 
controlled by the Institute of Photograr 


metry. Ine 





THE MODERN PUMPING STATION AT HIGHLAND PARK, ILI 


The four high-head DeLaval centrifugal pumps are driven by Electric M 
Manufacturing C synchronous motors operatiz t t power fact 
4.000 volts 


————— 
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Needham Blowers at Morristown, N. J., Sewage Disposal Plant 





“NEEDHAM?” Blowers 
Chosen for Morristown, New Jersey, Sewage 
posal Plant because: 


1. They are 


VERTICAL TYPE positiv: 


pressure blowers. 
2. Ball and Roller Bearings are used through 


out. 
3. SMOOTH, 


QUIET OPERATION is as 


sured. Gears run in a continuous bath of 
circulating oil. 
4. SAVE FLOOR SPACE. Worm drive 


gives necessary speed reduction, eliminat 


ing pulleys, 


belts, chains and gears—mak 


ing a shorter blower unit. 


May we send you further information? 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SUPPLY CO, 


17 Steiner Place 


North Plainfield, \. J, 











| SIMPLE 





VENTURI 
TYPE 


METERS 


ACCURATE—RELIABLE—SIMPLE—EASY TO CHECK AND ADJUST 
Write for Bulletins 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO., 6743 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of Venturi Type; Gauges; Air and 
Vacuum Valves; Air Release Valves; and other Water-Works 








Devices 








SWEETS STEEL 





SWEETS STEEL POSTS 


Rolled from the highest grade Carbon steel 
--- easy to drive --- self contained --- w?th 
pleasing appearance and high safety factor. 
Write for Descriptive Catalog 
COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT. PA 


Wit 


thy, t 
hae’ |i 
4 ial \ 
iy Wf 
ay vi ” 
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Easily laid at small expense 
with perfect flow line 


NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


323 Broadway 
NEWARK, N., J. 
























































of 


noise 











The Home Hotel | 


cation ... away from 


yet but a few minutes 


from Times Square... 


tourists. 


Home folks will like 


BRETTON HALL 


BROADWAY at 86th STREET 
NEW YORK 





New York 


Homelike in service, | 
appointments and lo- | 


and congestion, 





garage facilities for | 


this hotel 
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Ihe machine is equipped w.th a 

horse powel! combinatior gas engine 

compressor unit. This generates pressure 

in the 60-gallon tank, which is equipp: 

with a pressure gage and safety valv 

and forces the tar or emulsion to 1 

spray nozzle. Before leaving the ta 

the material passes through a_ bas 

strainer to eliminate clogging in 





THE GRAVELY MOWER WORKING 
ON A STEEP SLOPI 





A One-Man Tractor Mower 


\ mower which combines the sickle 
and rotary type mower with a garden 
tractor has been developed by the 
Gravely Motor Plow & Cultivator Co., 
Box 201, Dunbar, W. Va. With the 
Gravely garden tractor for power, either 
a sickle or a rotary mower may be at- 
tached to the swiveled arm which permits 
the mower to follow the contour of the 
ground no matter what the angle. The 
sickle bar mows tall weeds and grass 
over rough ground and steep hillsides, 
for it is out in front of the tractor, which 
can be readily turned around corners 
and against trees and other obstacles. 

The weight of the unit is balanced on 
a single wheel affording leverage for easy 
handling. The sickle unit cuts a 39-inch 
swath, and besides mowing, the tractor 
unit with proper accessories may be used 
to plow, harrow, seed or cultivate. 


A Portable Power Tar and 
Asphalt Emulsion Sprayer 

\ great deal of resurfacing and re- 
patching work is now being done by cities 
to preserve older pavements which have 
literally worn out but which still can 
furnish adequate foundation for heavy 
traffic. The Hauck Manufacturing Co.., 
126-134 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
has developed a power sprayer for use 
with cold tar or asphalt emulsion, which 
can be readily moved around by one 
man and which is capable of spraying 
bituminous material over an area of 600 
. 700 square yards of pavement per 
10ur 


The power unit eliminates the need 
of a man at the hand-pump and also 
Provides a steady pressure of 45 pounds, 
making the machine about twice as fast 
as with hand pumping. The bituminous 


material usually has to be pumped from 
the shipping drum into the sprayer tank, 
but with the Hauck machine this is done 


by the power unit with the aid of a 


special filling attachment and takes only 
about 5 minutes per drum. 


pump, and is delivered through the 
feet of pressure hose to the 6-foot sp 
bar. A special rotary spray nozzle a .d 
spring trigger valve permit ready cor 
trol of the flow of the material and its 
uniform distribution on the road surfac: 
The sprayer is equipped with 32-inch 
diameter roller-bearing steel wheels and 
a lock-box cover for the engine. It may 
he equipped with rubber tired wheels if 
desired. 





THE HALCK POWER EMULSION 
SPRAYER 


A Hydraulic Operated High- 
Lift Bulldozer 


A new bulldozer in which the blad 
can be lifted 33 inches above the level 
of the ground on which the tractor craw! 
ers are running has been announced by 
LaPlant-Choate Manufacturing Co., In 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Other features of 
this bulldozer are a new main frame cd 
sign and high-lift mechanism at the rear 
of the tractor which allows the blade to 
drop 18 inches below the track ground 
line as well as raising it nearly a yard 
above. The Hylift bulldozer has a 





kt NEW I | ANT-CHE | 

HYLIFT 1 MOZET 
double-acting jack which torees the blade 
into the ground or quickly pulls it out in 
the hardest going It is a unit with the 
blade and jack. which are built con pact 
ly to the tractor to facilitate its use " 
close quarters. This is an important 
lor In many operations where que 
i tractor and bulldozer through a narrow 
cut saves a lot of travel and speeds up 
the job The tractor drawbar is left e1 
tirely clear so that it may be used tor 


hauling wagons or other equipment wit! 
out removing the bulldozer The con 
plete sround clearance when the blade is 
raised prevents the unit from high-ce 
tering on the bulldozer main frame, 


New Size Caterpillar 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II] 
has announced a Model Sixty-Five i 
step-up in size from the familiar Sixty 
At the same time, a price reduction of 


about 10 per cent in the price ot the re 
cently announced Thirty-Five has be 
made 


Blaw-Knox Co. Makes Agreement 
with Western Pipe & Steel Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. and the Western Pipe 
& Steel Co., of 
Angeles, have closed an agreement where 
by Western Pipe & Steel Co. will manu 
facture Blaw-Kuox products on the Pa 
cihfe Coast and will sell through the o1 
ganization of a new company to be 
known as Blaw-Knox & Western Pipe 
Corporation. This new concern will be 
equally owned by the two companies. 


San Francisco and Los 





A CATERPILLAR SIXTY WITH A LA PLANT-CHOATE ONE-WAY BLADE 
REMOVING SNOW IN SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, AT NIGHT 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks. 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 








Progress in Airport Lighting 


/ UNICIPAL airports, 
M fewer in number 
include more that are 
provided with sufhcient equipment to be The author is K. W. Mackall, chairman 


classed by the Department of Commerce 


as “lighted,” than is the case 
As announced by the 


mer ial airports 


Aeronautics Branch of the Department, 
March | the number of lighted mu- 
ni ipal fie Ids was 189. ol 40 pel cent ot 


on 


the 637 municipal ports 
Liehted commercial air 
ports numbered 129, o1 
19 per cent of a total of 
670 The 
ber of lighted 
the Department of 


greatest num 


ports was 


imone 
Commerce intermediate 
fields, or 375 out of 398 
over 94 per cent. For all 
airports, including Army, 
Navy. auxiliary, state, pri- 
vate and miscellaneous, 
the proportion lighted was 
727 out of 2,113, over 34 
per cent. 

[hree years previously 
there were 60 lighted mu- 
nicipal airports, according 
to the Department of 
Commerce list for Jan. 1. 
1929, Lighted commercial 
fields numbered 19. Al- 
though the current figures 
show a notable increase, 
there is still great room 
for improvement. The 
usefulness of any general- 


purpose airport, munici- 
pal or commercial, is 
greatly cut down if re- 


stricted to daylight hours, 
as against 24-hour avail 
ability, whether for sched- 
uled or convenience fly 
ing or in case of emer- 
gency. 
American 
airport lighting, with re- 
for ap 


methods of 


commendations 


proved practice, were re- 
viewed in a report of the 


although 


than 


with com 


Wwo0o00S 


HIGHWAY 


MAIN 


« 
7 


* 


RD + 
—_ 


ie 


commer! 


Illuminating Engineering Society Sub- 
committee on Airport Lighting, published 


in the February Transactions of the L.E.S. 


of the sub-committee, the other members 
of which were P. R. Bassett, S. G. Hib- 
ben and H. E. Mahan. 

The separate kinds of airport lighting 
equipment are discussed in the report, 
with descriptions of various specific types 


following 
ratings (A 


indicated. 
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REVOWING BEACON & SUPPLEMENTARY CODE BEACON. 

CEILING LIGHT @ INDICATOR. 

BOUNDARY LIGHT. 

RUNWAY LIGHTS (AUTOMATICALLY OR MANUALLY SWITCHED TO INDICATE PROPER RUNWAY 
AND DIRECTION OF APPROACH). 

® GREEN (APPROACH) @ AMBER (OPPOSITE END TO APPROACH). 
OBSTRUCTION LIGHT. 

LLUMINATED WIND CONE. 

WIND TEE. 

AIRPORT FLOODLIGHT (SINGLE LARGE UNIT OR GROUP OF SMALL UNITS). 
TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT- STATIONS 1-1, 2-2, 3-3 AND 4-4. 

SEE TEXT FOR MORE COMPLETE OUTLINE OF PRACTICE. 

LIGHTING STANDARD. 

FLOODLIGHTING FOR MARKINGS ON HANGAR ROOF. 


DIAGRAM OF AIRPORT 


SHOWING LIGHTING FACILITIES 


FE TEXT FOR DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT) 





| 








and comments as to proper location and 
operation. Government requirements ar 
kept in mind, particularly with regar4 
to the Department of Commerce rating 
as to lighting. 

brief 


In the headings of the 
excerpts the 
E, inclusive) 


various 
for which 


each class of equipment is necessary are 
The 


graphs and drawings are from the report 


accompanying photo 


Airport Beacon (A. B 
D, E).—The 





airport 
serves to guide the 
the airport. The most sa 
factory airport beacon for ¢ 
eral service used to date 


the rotating type giving a fla 
at frequen ies of ten 
or less. The one most g 
erally used is the so-ca 
24-in. beacon used by the Air 
ways Division of the Depart 
ment of Commerce This | 
con, shown in Fig. l, consis 
of 25%-in. diameter, 10 
focal length, crystal glass par 
bolic reflector of commer 
grade accuracy, mounted 
cast silicon-aluminum weather 
proof housing 

The light source ot this b 
con is a 1000-watt, 115-v 
T-20 bulb, Mazda lamp, wit 
C-13A filament and mogul ba 


which has a lumen output 
19,500, and a maximum 
parent beam candlepower 
approximately 1,000,000 
Some airports, desiring 
beam of somewhat | 





candlepower use the same | 
con with a 30-volt, 1000-w 
T-20 bulb Mazda lamp | 
C-13 filament with mogu 


base. 

The Department of ‘ 
merce has _ recently sig 
another rotating beacon {i 


along airways and at airp 
This new beacon, 36 incl 
diameter, is shown in Fig. 2 


Auxitiary Cope Beacé 
B, C, D, E).—When the m 
airport beacon is 
should be accompanied | 
auxiliary code beacon, av 
green in color. This aux 


code beacon is flashed 
means of a cam and r 
switches mounted o1 


port beacon, or by a separa! 


flasher. The flash is Inter 
national Morse Code serves 
to identify the airp: wh 
is particularly necess wher 
there are several air} 

city 




















ri 


ment ol 
nch rotating 


t panels, 25-degree upward de- 
and lamp changer 


ting lens, 


URE 


Commerce 
beacon with 


FIGURE 4 
floodlight, 1,000-mm. dioptric lens Field floodlight, 24-inch diameter, 10 


with 150-ampere full automatic arc 


FIGURE 8 


rdlight, 
optri 
3,000- 


2 - volt 





Field floodlight. Six 36 x 15-inch 
plano-parabolic reflectors with eight 
3,000-w., 32-v. lamps 

4 4 

‘ 
. | 
re: oO oO oO i) 


standard 
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FIGURE 2 


Department of Commerce standard 36 

zenith inch double-ended rotating beacon 

Semaphore and doublet lens combina 

tions, with lamp changer, using pre- 
focused base lamps 





FIGURE 


inch focus glass parabolic reflector with 
3,000-watt, 32-volt lamp 


FIGURE 9 





FIGURE 10 


Lighting of raised roof Meth« 


marking letter 


APRIL, 


19: 


) 


FIGURE 6 





Field floodlight, one 


15-inch 


watt, 3 


d of insta 
indicator for 


noe 


FIGURE 


plano-parabolic 
reflector with two 1,500- 
volt lamps 





£ 





FIGURE 


I 
locus parabola of revolu. 
tion with 5,000-watt, 115-¥v 


samp 
it 
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i) { 
; be This « 
' r Fresn tior I 
r re 12 t 
k int n uital er. A 
! I tr i ted 
( A fila ir 1a PS-4¥ 
1 r i The upy 
tion us a 500 t 
S 
I Licht System (A, B, C, D, E) 
I t entir i iv r 
t how at night by beu r 
lig i piiot 1 t iif may k wy 
hay " x totu landing field Th De 
part nt of Commerce re mmend i maximum 
S| of 300 feet This committee believes that 
i r ndication of the landing area will be 
rt ft spacing is | than this maximum 
an lee that the spacin should n exceed 
) ' 

\ boundar ght nsists of a lamp and recep 
ta mounted in a bronze or aluminum housing 
" ‘ n 1 globe, clear or amber 
n t ! init being weatherproof. Both 
clamp and rew b ure used. Typical boun 

} n Fig 

B ul usually mounted on pipe 
standards, imbedded in the ground. Boundary 
tig hou I kept »w not to exceed three 
fee tl ht irce, except where the air 
port is fenced, when they should be slightly 
hi er than th top of the tence 

\ f plane against a boundary light 
tandard will often do considerable damage to 
the plane and will often break the underground 
eireu boundary light To lessen the 
la f is much as possible, disconnecting boun 
da ght ire recommended 

Where the entire field is not available for land 
ing ill directions at all times, green approach 
li hal be 4 p iced in the boundary light 
s is 1 ndicate clearly the ranges of each 
str | I runway 

I porary ld obstructions, such as soft 
ground hould also be indicated by red lights 
in tl boundary light circuit 

Onestruction Licurs (A, B, C, D, E,).—Ob 
truction lights for marking obstacles to air navi 
gation are in general similar to the boundary 
light hown in Fig 

All obstructions on or in the vicinity of an 
uirport, including all buildings, structures of any 
kind, trees, et must be clearly marked with 
red lights, equal in wattage, lumen output, and 


candlepower as specified for green approach lights 


in the boundary light circuit 

Suitable weatherproof units shall be mounted 
ibove the highest point of the obstruction or on 
poles of corresponding height beside the obstruc 
tion Obstruction lights shall be placed on a 
separate circuit, either series or multiple, except 
when they are included in the boundary light 


ircuit 


rion Inpicator (A, B, 
the wind 


Inctuminaten Winn Direc 
Cc, D, E) For 


indicating direction at 


night, either the wind-con (sock) or the wind 
tee should be used. Since the wind-cone is better 
for the take-off and the wind-tee better for 
landing, both should be used 


Illumination of 


The proper 
i ential to night 


both wind-cone and 
flying. The wind 
ma be satisfactorily 1 nated by four 


y um 
itt, 115-volt lamps in PS-30 bulbs, mounted 


100. w 
i ep bowl porcelain enameled reflectors at a 
nt distance above the wind-cone to insure 
omplete coverage 
Night-lighting of the wind-tee is accomplished 
itlining with incandescent lamps of at least 
watts mounted in weatherproof housings hav 
green e1 ng globes, spaced on 6- to 12 
t Some wind-tees are outlined with 
preferably green in color. Some 
both red and green lights are used on 
ial purposes green indicating 
1ir permission to land, and red 
n r inding 
Cemine Pr ror anp Ceminc Hercnt Inopt 
ator (A, B, C) A ceiling project used for 
t he ht tf low-hanging clouds, 18 
Y i 1a searchlight having a narrow 
i f |i divergence 
I usual form of ceiling projector is 12 to 
18 is n diameter, precision-grade, glass para- 
I reflector, mounted in a weatherproof casing, 
using 250- to 1,000-watt lamps. Circular louvers 
cutting off a spill ight should be used 
The projector is usually mounted at a definite 
distance from the control room and directed up 


ward a definite The height of the cloud 


angle 
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lard 
beacon with 


Department of Comm ree stan 


auxiliary flashing code 


double light source 
in feet is read directly by the ceiling height 


indicator or alidade, mounted in or immediately 


outside the operations office (Fig. 11) 

Lanpinc Fiero Intumination (A, B).—Ameri- 
can practice in landing field illumination has 
been governed largely by the minimum require- 
ments and recommendations of the Department 
of Commerce, and very few airports have ex- 
ceeded these requirements. The constant increase 
in night flying, in both mail and passenger ser- 
vice, makes this phase of airport illumination 
doubly important 

The present recommendat‘ons of the Depart- 


ment of Commerce call for a minimum intensity 
of 0.15 foot-candlepower for an “A” rating, meas- 


ured at each point on the vertical plane of 
maximum intensity. The committee feels that 
this minimum should be increased to 0.25 foot- 
candle 


Floodlight must be mounted as low 


projec tors 


32 
| I I stn th t 
! r but t nount ng ! g 

I nough to insure good ground illy 
Ihe tendency has been toward too low 
heights, from 6 to 15 feet feet. resultiy 
I sity foreground llumination and ¥ 
falling off in intensity on the far 
held Ihe committee f s that the 
mounting height for large field floodlig 
be increased to at least 10 feet 

On /. soa "E shaped fields us ng 
tributed system of illumination, w:th sma 
lights, the mounting heights should y 
6 to 12 feet 

There are quite a large number of 
floodlight projectors available. Illustr 
those most commonly used are given 
report 

rhis committee makes no recommend 
to the preferred type of installation, be 
general one of sufficient light, even distr 
ind accurate light control. No one typ: 
light is suitable for all conditions | 


selection is to be governed by lighting 


ments, size, shape and contour of the 
field, the amount of traffic and the 
ivailable 

Roor Marxines (A, B, C).—In order 
pilot may lose no time in identifying the 
the name of the airport and the city 


shall be placed on the roof of at least 


standing airport building and _ illuminat 
night. Satisfactory illumination is obt 
using 10-watt or 15-watt sign lamps place 


center of the stroke. For 6- to 11-foot letters 1 
lamp spacing should not be more than 6 incl 
for 12-foot and larger letters the spacing 
more than 10 inches. If gz 
tubes are used they should be 
11 mm. diameter by 18 milliampere 
diameter milliampere. The 
should, of course, be of good weather-proof 
struction 


not be 


seou 
charge either 
or 15 


by 25 nstalla 


Roof signs may be attached directly 
roof, but since an accumulation of snow 
render this illegible, it is advisable that th: 
ters be raised a foot or more above the r 
making the letters of sheet metal as showr 


Fig. 10, with gently sloping sides. 

In addition to this night lighting equipment 
following equipment is recommended by the 
partment of Commerce and is considered nec: 
sary for proper handling of night traffic 

a. Illumination of at least 
top and four sides for perspective. 

b. Illumination of the loading area 

c. Illumination of hangar aprons 

d. Illumination of taxi-ways 


one building 


Modern Lighting on a Windsor, Ont. 
Thoroughfare 


HE Street-Lighting Code of the II- 
luminating Engineering Society was 
followed in planning new lighting 
installed in 1931 on several streets in 
Windsor, Ont., according to W. A. Shaw, 
\ssistant Engineer, Windsor Hydro-Elec- 
tric System. The installation on Tecum- 
seh Road, one of the main thoroughfares, 
is set forth in detail by Mr. Shaw in The 
Bulletin of the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. This street has 
a width of 54 feet between curbs, with 
the roadway divided in by an 18- 
foot strip in the center, broken up into 
“islands.” The old lighting and dis- 
tribution system, and that which re- 
placed it, are described as follows: 
‘Before the new lighting was installed, 
there was a wooden pole line along the 
south side of the street, with ordinary 
bracket lighting. Along one-half of this 
south side, there were 45-foot wooden 
poles carrying a 26-kv. line, two 4kv. 


two 


lines, several series wires, and a Hydro 
telephone line. All these wooden poles 
and series wires have eliminated 
from the street. 

“On both sides of the street, 
Metal heavy-duty fluted steel poles vary 
ing in height from 26 to 50 feet, and 
with bottom shaft diameters from 9 to 
12 inches, are now used. These poles 
have a 17-inch square cast 


been 


Union 


steel base 
which is mounted on a concrete founda 
tion, by means of four anchor rods. The 
bolt circle is 16 inches. This has been 
made standard for all sizes of poles and 
With this standard bolt 
circle, it will be possible to change to 
different poles if necessary, without 
changing any foundations. All steel 
poles from 26 feet up to 40 feet, are 

one section, and are made of No. 7 gag 
steel. The 45-foot and 50-foot poles art 
in two sections, with the bottom section 
of No. 3 gage and the top section of No. 


styles of bases. 


f 





) 
' 





THE 


r . Where street lighting alone is 
ed tor. 26- to 28-foot poles are 


26-kv. and 4-kv. 
15- and 50-foot poles 


but where the lines 
ovided for, 40-, 
ised. The spacing of all poles is 
120 feet, and the 
This spacing, if street 
g could 
been increased to about 150 feet. 


ximately arrange 
is opposite. 
considered. 


alone was 


street-lighting units are installed, one 


ery pole, at a mounting height of 21 


f Each lighting unit consists of a 
| 32 Novalux pendent luminaire, 
mounted on an ornamental cast iron 
bracket overhanging the curb. The 
lamps used are 20-ampere, 6,000 lumens, 
with a light center of 7 inches, and burn- 
ing base up, in a No. 146 light alabaster 
rippled C.G.E. globe. The lumens per 
linear foot of street are 100 to 120. 


Higher intensities can be obtained mere- 


ly by changing the lamps to a higher 
rating. Provision has been made on each 


pole for the addition of a second bracket 


to give future twin lighting. 

“Current is supplied from two 20-kw., 
constant-current outdoor reg- 
of the 


An overhead 


20-ampere 
ulators, one for each side street, 
but mounted off the street. 
and is carried on an 


series wire is used, 


ornamental steel arm, where it is broken 


on a double groove insulator. From here, 
duplex cable is taken on the inside of the 
bracket to the 


20-ampere 


pole and lamp socket. 
These 


mum of 1,000 volts, approximately one- 


circuits have a maxi- 
third of the voltage of a 6.6-ampere cir- 
cuit. This found to be 
nomical and very satisfactory. 
initial cost of underground cable 


The 


and in- 


system is 


dividual transformers is saved. The 


losses from these transformers are also 


eliminated.” 
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Improved Lighting System in 


New England Tow n Center 
By A. 


Manager, Municipal Light Department, Reading. Mass. 


BEFORE 


and 

AFTER 
Reading Square with th: 
id electric light poles 


ind overhead wires, and 
ifter the new lighting sys 


tem was installed 


town of Reading, Mass.. 


HE 
munity of about 10,000 


has recently installed underg 


ducts and cables and removed the 


4h seni! 


sas 





NEW LIGHTING UNITS AND STANDARDS ON TECUMSEH ROAD, 


WINDSOR, 


40-foot poles on left, 


ONT 
26-foot on r ight 





a com- 


people, 


round 


over 


G. SIAS 


Hy 








head wires and wood poles in the town 
center. 

In connection with this improvement a 
new street-lighting system was installed. 
consisting of 46 Ferm Ele« 
tric Novalux pendent units and 10,000 
with No. 162 
globes 


from 5-foot 


32 General 


lumen lamps equipped 


medium alabaster rectang rular 


The units are suspended 
brackets 


bolts and nuts being 
metal. The brackets ar 


aluminum with ornamental 


scroll, all 


of non-rusting 


screws, 


supported by concrete standards, made 
by the American Concrete Marbelite Co.. 
of Chicago. The light center is 20 feet 
above the surface of the street, with 
average spacing of about 100 feet. 1 

standards on opposite sides of streets 
are staggered in relation to one another 


\ G.E. porcelain cut-out is installed in 


the base of each lighting standard for 
convenience in testing and cutting the 
post out of the circuit in case of trouble 
The series circuit to which the lamps 
connected 1s controlled by | We stir 
house constant-current regulator wit! 
secondary coil wound for 20 amperes 
which makes it unnecessary to use cur 
rent transformers for each lamy 

The photographs show the old inew 


appearance of Reading Squaré 
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Use Street Lighting to Prevent Crime 


HE expenditure of most cities for street lighting is far too 
small in relation to the immense importance of lighting 
as the most effective method of preventing crime. 


Correct lighting is a guardian of person and property. In the 
measure that city authorities appreciate its police power—zin the 
measure that they use street lighting to prevent crime—they realize a 
return that is great in comparison with the moderate cost of the 
lighting. 


Of course, the illumination should be engineered. General Electric 
lighting specialists are qualified to recommend intensities, spac- 
ing, and luminaires that will best meet your safety requirements. 
They can assist you to formulate budgeting plans that will enable 
you to maintain your street lighting on a scale proportionate to 
its importance. 

Write the nearest G-E office; or Incandescent Lamp Department, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio; or Lighting Division, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. for the service of a spe- 
cialist—and use street lighting to prevent crime. 


720-182 


— 
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Billions of Bonding Power Can Be Tapped 


for Beneficial Publie Works 


‘ 


in a rapid releas« f the now pent-uy) cams public works 
providing power for the idle whe ; : All too clear 
husiness can restore its sales b " ‘ mental units to r« 
The time has come | concerted eot tion by all our 
ional—in the comp on « : : ting bonds and the awardi ‘ ' publi 
revements which il 1 onl oles. but will ad ert . tH th 
with which futures 
Many cities. as shown ' 
es of borrowing power which can be 
from their state governments in financing loa Ar the Congress . 
show real statesmanship, will speedily authorize ne ss than three billion dollars o resper Bond 
to be spent directly by the Federal Governmen for the stimulation of local activities through 
h prchase of state and manicipal securitie-. 
: ; Bg. ey the construction of needed public works become a major faetor in the alleviation of 
oo-dia . 








